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THE COST OF PROGRESS 


Everybody interested in transportation ought to read 
the article in Harper’s Magazine for September, by 
Charles Pierce Burton, entitled, “The Cost of Progress.” 
It is not that Mr. Burton has told anything new or even 
that he has attempted to solve the railroad problem, but 
rather that he has assembled some of the facts with 
regard to the history and the problems of the railroads 
in such impressive and interesting fashion that one, after 
reading, could hardly help seeing that, if our trans- 
portation machine is to function adequately in the interest 
of business, the railroads must be allowed to earn the 
money necessary to pay the cost of the progress that 
they must make to keep pace with the growing popula- 
tion and commerce of the country. 

As a foreground for consideration of the questions 
confronting the railroads and the public dependent on 
them, the author paints a picture of the rapidity of the 
growth of the rail transportation system. Less than 
ahundred years have passed, he points out, since Charles 
Carroll broke ground for the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
toad; as recently as 1837, it was proved by Algebraic 
formula that no locomotive could climb an ascending 
grade under its own power; as late as 1858 people of 
New York state were adopting resolutions to the effect 
that no railroad had a right to carry freight in competi- 
tion with the Erie Canal; in Pennsylvania the opposition 
to railroad building was just as bitter; only a few years 
ago Commodore Vanderbilt made modern railroad trans- 
portation possible by consolidating into the New York 
Central ten independent railroads, using track of the 
same guage where various guages had been used before, 
making frequent changes of cars necessary; so recent is 
the invention of the air brake, which revolutionized rail- 
toad operation, that the Chesapeake and Ohio this sum- 
mer spent an enormous sum to reduce a grade which was 


air brake. . He continues: 


It seems only yesterday, to the older generation, when the 
great transcontinental lines forced their way westward, climbed 
the mighty barriers interposed by the Rockies, following the 
trails of wild animals across the mountains, and finally bound 
his vast geographical area into an indissoluble Union, in fact 
as in the name, United States of America.* * * 

It is costing countless millions in expenditure to correct 
the curves and grades of those days of pioneer railroading; 
but corrected they must be if America prospers. Railroad 
profits are figured in fractions of a cent, with the cost of the 
ton-mile as the determining factor; that is, the cost of hauling 
a ton of freight one mile. This cost may be five mills, may be 
more or even less, according to physical conditions and execu- 
tive capacity. Let us suppose it to be five mills, a half cent. 
It will be roughly true then that a curve which carries the 
traffic of a railroad one mile out of the way adds a half cent 
to the cost of hauling every ton of freight which passes over 
the road. This is not absolutely true, of course, for in arriving 
at that cost average of one half cent, terminal expenses, over- 
head, etc., are considered. Furthermore, the increased friction 
of the car wheels on the curve, the increased strain on the cars 
and wear of the rails, add to the cost of operation and main- 
tenance. A half cent is a trifling in itself, but multiply it by 
the number of tons which pass over that busy railroad each 
day, and it will be seen why our carriers are willing to spend 
millions in the reduction of curves and grades and in speeding 
up transportation generally. 

The public is directly interested in speeding up transpor- 
tation for other reasons than the greater convenience and the 
reduced freight charges which naturally would follow. Too 
many figures are formidable, but it is difficult to avoid them 
altogether. Take the item of interest alone. In the year 1920, 
for example, in round numbers a billion and a quarter tons of 
freight originated on the railroads of the United States. Divide 
that tonnage by the working days of the year, 305, and we have 
more than 4 million tons originated daily. If we multiply that 
tonnage by the average number of days in transit, which was 
5, we find that 2014 millions tons were constantly in transit 
during that year. The average value of all commodities during 
1920 was $73 a ton, according to Government Reports. There- 
fore the value of the commodities constantly in transit was 
something like a billion and a half dollars interest on which 
sum at 6 per cent is in excess of 90 million dollars annually. 
If the average time in transit in 1920 could have been reduced 1 
day, it would have reduced the annual interest charge against 
the goods in transit by more than 18 million dollars. 

Why then were not the railroads built right in the first 
place, so far as curves and grades are concerned? Partly be- 
cause of the difficulty of financing the projects. It is said 
that the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad between Chicago 
and Galena had so much trouble raising its initial capital that 
it finally was financed largely through the sale of potatoes and 
other contributed commodities. In those days the first cost 
of a railroad was paramount. Today it is incidental; the cost 
cost of operation is the important thing. 

Railroads were not built “right” in the first place because 
of inadequate tools. It not only was cheaper to build round or 
over a hill than to go through it, but to do otherwise was prac- 
tically impossible. The pick and shovel and wheelbarrows, 
backed by human muscle, were the tools which built those 
early railroads, and track was laid where the shoveling was the 
easiest and cheapest. 

The original curves and grades of American railroads are 
now impracticable because of the enormous expansion of the 
nation’s commerce since the railroads were built. It is difficult 
for us laymen, who sometimes talk learnedly of overcapitali- 
zation and replacement charges to realize that within the 
past twenty years the railroads of the United States have been 
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TRY THE TRACTION 


Constant striving for improvement in freight 
service and facilities has brought this carrier to 
the attention of the shippers. Freight rates in 
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all directions. Our aim is not merely to satisfy, f 
but to ship a little quicker and a little better. 
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practically rebuilt, in an effort to keep pace with the growing 
commerce of this amazing country, and would be rebuilt again 


within the next ten years if money for the work were obtain- 
able. 


The average life of the rolling stock of a railroad is not 
more than twenty years, and this determines the average life 
nearly everything depending on that rolling stock. Very little 
of the depreciation is due to the wear and tear.. About half of 
it is due to inadequacy, resulting from the astonishing growth 
of the nation. Approximately an equal amount is due to ob- 
solescence, new inventions effecting economies of operation 
having made the old designs obsolete. It is entirely within 
a conservative statement of fact to say that at least half, 
possibly three-fourths, of the railroads in the United States 
should be electrified, purely as a matter of economy, and would 
be electrified if money for the improvement were obtainable. 
Some one aptly has described this rapid i in the 
physical property of all public utilities, as the ““cost) of progress.” 

Not so very long ago freight cars of 40,000 pounds capacity 
were considered large; now a capacity of 100,000 pounds is the 
standard. In ten years before the recent war the traffic of the 
country almost doubled, while facilities for handling it in- 
creased only twenty per cent. Larger cars, longer and faster 
trains offered partial solution of the very serious problem which 
was menacing the life of the nation. 


Larger cars, however, brought new difficulties. Locomo- 
tives built to pull trains of 20-ton cars could not ‘handle trains 
of 50-ton cars. Larger and heavier locomotives had to be pur- 
chased. Sixty-pound steel rails, heavy enough for the lighter 
and slower trains, became unsafe under the weight and pound- 
ing of the heavier loads. WBighty-five-pound, 100-pound, 110- 
pound, and even heavier rails were substituted. Steel bridges, 
carefully calculated to carry the weight of lighter locomotives, 
became positively dangerous for the new monster engines, 
heavier traffic, and greater speed. Stronger bridges had to be 
constructed. For similar reasons roadbeds were strengthened, 
grades cut down and curves eliminated. Today on important 
lines there is hardly a trace of the railroad as it existed during 
the early years of the present century, except the right-of-way. 


The youngest of us almost have seen the installation of 
block signal systems involving enormous expenditures, and we 
now are witnessing even more costly changes in grade separ- 
ations, unnecessary and unheard of in the early days of rail- 
roading, but with the growing density of traffic and population 
becoming imperative. The just-completed elevation of tracks in 
the little city where these lines were written, made without 
the interruption of a great main-line traffic, cost the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad, directly and in contingent 
expenditure, something like $6,000,000. 

Probably every reader of this article, temporarily stalled 
in some passenger train behind a slow-moving freight, has ex- 
pressed himself vigorously concerning the railroad manage- 
ment; yet the management was not to blame. The railroads 
have gone on pouring out as many millions as they could raise 
and increasing the length of their trains from 40 and 50 cars 
to 80 and 100, until present-day trains have outgrown their 
switching facilities. All over the country the railroads are 
confronted with the necessity of lengthening their sidings to 
give them a capacity of 100 cars instead of 50. According to 
Officials who have made a survey of the switching situation, 
90 per cent of the sidetracks built prior to 1917 are too short 
to take care of the longer freight trains which are now being 
operated. As a result, during heavy freight movements, pas- 
senger trains are held back until the freight carriers ahead of 
them can run 5, 10, or 20 miles to switches large enough for 
their accommodation. Union labor, by the way, is trying to lift 
itself by its bootstraps through a bill before the Illinois Legis- 
lature, limiting freight trains to 50 cars and adding another man 
to each crew. 

_ Volume of traffic determines the economy of railroad loca- 
tion and equipment. Those original designs, now so uneco- 
homical, may have been absolutely correct for the volume of 
business then available or in sight. For building a railroad to 
Carry a small volume of traffic, the steam shovel and other 
modern grading machines would be an unwarranted installation. 
The pick and shovel and wheelbarrow might be the most 
economical tool to use. Just as increase in the quantity of 
earth to be moved makes obsolete the pick and shovel, so in- 
crease in the volume of traffic to be moved makes obsolete 
the earlier railroad designs. The cost of progress is enormous 
and inevitable. 

A few concrete and typical illustrations of what railroads 
are doing and have done to solve their operating problems to 
tell the story of progress and its cost better than mere general- 
izations, 

At the present time the New York Central System is ex- 
bending the $15,000,000, largely because the important city of 
Albany stands 135 feet lower than the highlands beyond, over 
which the Boston & Albany from the east and New York Cen- 
tral from the west enter the city. The steep grade necessity to 
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climb 135 feet in either direction means that maximum train 
loads now have to be broken up into two or more sections 


and each section pulled or pushed up the hill. Great expense 
and delay result. 


That is not the only source of trouble. The trains cross 
Hudson River at Albany over a drawbridge, which causes much 
delay during the season of navigation. Moreover, the freight 
yards at West Albany are too small and cannot be enlarged. 
Albany is the neck of the bottle. The amount of freight which 
the New York Central System can carry is limited to the 


amount which can be passed through Albany, the gateway be- 
tween East and West. 


When the improvements .have been completed through- 
freight trains between East and West will not enter Albany at 
all, but will pass on am easy grade over a new line, now being 
constructed, known as the Hudson River Connecting Railroad, 
crossing Hudson River nearly one hundred and fifty feet above 
the water, out of the way of navigation. Enormous freight yards 
are being built in connection at Feurbush and Selkirk, below 
Albany and designed to make the capital city of New York one 
of the greatest freight centers in the world. 


In order that the City of Detroit may have direct entrance 
into the coal fields, the Pennsylvania Railroad, during the past 
year, has been building into that city from Toledo. This ex- 
tension and freight yards in conjunction will have cost 
$20,000,000 when completed. It costs money for a railroad to 
build into the heart of a large city like Detroit and lay team 
tracks for 265 cars stub-ending on’Fort Street, one of the 
principal thoroughfares of the city. ‘The contract price for 


wrecking One large building which had to be removed to make - 
way for those tracks was $70,000. 


The Illinois Central Railroad is at work on an $80,000,000 
building program in and around the city of Chicago, which in- 
cludes a new passenger station and ultimate electrification in 
harmony with the famous Chicago Plan. A million dollars does 
not go far in railroad work. This great railroad has been 
spending a million in grade reduction between Chicago and 
Kankakee, Illinois, to relieve the freight congestion. The max- 
imum grade of four-tenths of one per cent against northbound 
traffic is being reduced to three-tenths of one per cent. The 
term, one-per-cent grade, means that there is a vertical rise of 
one’ foot in 100 feet, measured horizontally. A four-tenths-of- 
one-per-cent-grade is a rise of less than 5 inches in 1090 feet. 
This slight grade, which no human eye can detect, is being re- 
duced at great cost by a trifle more than one inch in 100 feet. 
A grade of less than 5 inches in 100 feet is not much of a climb, 
and a grade reduction of an inch and two-tenths in 100 feet 
cannot seemingly do much to relieve freight congestion. But 
that reduction of one-tenth of one per cent will add 500 tons 
to the weight of trains which Illinois Central locomotives can 
pull. Multiply that increase by the increased number of trains 
which will be made possible by a proposed extension of the 
four-track system, and it will be seen that considerable relief 
is in sight. Taken in connection with a great deal of similar 
improvement on all the large transportation systems, it will be 
appreciated that the railroads are doing all that is financially 
possible to care for the growing production of the country. 


Railroads are seldom built these days with a grade exceed- 
ing seven-tenths of one per cent, and more often the maximum 
is kept under 6 inches in 100 feet, five-tenths per cent. There 
are places, of course, through mountains, where a _ steeper 
climb is necessary. From Field to the Great Divide in Canada, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway was formerly obliged to climb 
nearly a quarter of a mile through Kicking Horse Pass up a 
four and five-tenths per cent grade. To climb nearly 60 feet 
in a quarter of a mile was expensive and difficult operation. 
This grade was reduced to two and two-tenths per cent, work- 
able although still far from ideal, by building two spiral tunnels, 
now famous. From the west the tracks enter the first tunnel, 
2,900 feet long, under Mount Ogden, turns a complete circle 
inside the mountain and, passing above itself, emerges 50 feet 
higher than the entrance. The track then turns westerly, 
crosses a river and enters a second tunnel, 3,255 feet long 
under Cathedral Mountain. Again it turns a complete circle 
within the mountain and emerges 54 feet above the entrance. 
A few words suffice to describe the completed task. Much time 
was necessary for its preparation, and for its accomplishment, 
a concentration of brain power and money almost inconceivable. 


The Louisville & Nashville Railroad is expending enormous 
sums on its Cumberland Valley Division in Kentucky, taking the 
kinks out of the original location and reducing the grade from 
one and-fourth per cent to sixty-five hundredths per cent. This 
is part of an extensive betterment program to cost many 
millions. dn this work it became necessary to move a tunnel. 
It sounds absurd, like selling an old well for post holes, but it 
was done. A tunnel which for years had stood near the little 
flag station of Arkle, Kentucky, was taken up and replaced 
across a gorge at Emanuel, three miles distant. This reads like 
a fairy tale, but so does the record of most achievements of 
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those modern magicians called engineers, to whose creative 
brains both capital and labor are mere tools of construction. 


And so the author goes on, weaving into his state- 
ment of hard facts something of the romance of railroad 
engineering and operation—as, for instance, a descrip- 
tion of the moving of a tunnel by the Louisville and 
Nashville on its Cumberland Valley Division, and the 
building of the New York Connecting Railroad. 

Our railroads, the author points out, have been hand- 
ling, in the last six months, “more or less unsatisfactorily 
to themselves and to the public they serve,” the greatest 
volume of tonnage in their history. Even if this is a 
peak load now, he says, such is the rate of increase that 
it will soon become a normal load. Judging by the past, 
he says, traffic, measured in ton-miles and passenger- 
miles, should double about every twelve years. He 


quotes an officer of the Louisville and Nashville as 


follows: 


Most shippers are inclined to view the difficulties they are 
encountering more as one of car and engine shortage than any- 
thing else. Practically such exists, but as a result of conditions 
complained of rather than a cause. The main trouble today is 
a lack of second, third, and fourth tracks in the main arteries of 
transportation, greatly increased yards, and more facile inter- 
change facilities. On the Louisville & Nashville we are at a 
point today where, if we had thousands of more cars and 
dozens more locomotives, we would not be able to give a bit 
better service than we are. Further, if the Louisville & Nash- 
ville were to double track its lines from the extremes of the 
coal fields and put the heaviest kinds of locomotives in service 
thereon, and enlarge the yards at the terminals, it would not be 
in position to handle appreciably more tonnage. 


Then he continues: 


One difficulty here is the capacity of interchange facilities 
at Cincinnati. Like Albany, Cincinnati is the neck of a funnel, 
and the capacity of the three Southern lines to bring freight 
into Cincinnati exceeds the capacity of the Northern lines to 
absorb the tonnage. An expenditure of $100,000,000 is needed 
in that one city for enlarged interchange and clearing facilities, 
and even that would not improve matters greatly without 
similar enlargements elsewhere. 

That the railroads of the United States have reached their 
capacity and find it difficult or impossible to raise the vast sum 
needed for expansion, upon which the continued prosperity of 
the country depends, is a serious matter.* ** Ina general way, 
it can be truthfully said that the railroads of America are un- 
able to distribute properly the maximum production of the 
country. It is serious. What is the answer? 

In terms of money, the answer is billions in expenditure. 
The late James J. Hill, ten years or more ago, said that there 
should be an expenditure of a billion dollars a year for the next 
twenty years, to enable the railroads to handle the country’s 
growing business. In 1923, for the first time since that wise 
old railroad builder spoke those words, such expenditure will 
reach a billion dollars—if money can be raised for the cost of 
progress. That little word “if” is the most potent in the 
language, and the phrase, “if the money can be raised,” an 
inescapable factor in railroad development. 


Here are some astounding facts, viewed in the light of Mr. 
Hill’s declaration of railroad needs: In six and one half years, 
from June 30, 1914, to December 31, 1920, the money expended 
by all the railroads of the United States for new construction 
amounted only to about $1,700,000,000, approximately $260,000,000 
a year. Based on a tentative valuation of the railroads at 
$20,000,000,000, this is one and three-tenths per cent. During 
the same period three times as much money was spent on our 
highways, and even that great expenditure was inadequate. 
During the same six and one half years the railroads spent 
$1,250,000,000 on rolling stock, less than $200,000,000 a year, not 
quite 1 per cent based on a physical valuation of $20,000,000,000. 
These figures really should be cut in two, Mr. Hill’s statement 
having been based on pre-war prices. It is an astounding 
and alarming condition of affairs when the greatest business in 
the country—a business on whose shoulders falls largely the 
burden of distribution—whose funetioning is vital to the pros- 
perity and safety of the nation, has been able to spend less 
than two and one-half per cent a year for needed expansion. 

In terms of railroad betterment, there must be enlarged 
terminal factlities; greatly increased yards; longer turnout 
tracks, to accommodate trains of one hundred cars instead of 
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fifty; increased motive power, not only in New England but all 
over the United States; in many cases increased mileage of 
track. 

In terms of public policy, there must be a recognition of 
the rights, the limitations and the economies of railroad oper- 
ation. It is a demonstrable fact that in the case of the rail- 
roads, and public utilities in general, the decrease in rates to the 
public was more rapid before the era of government control 
and regulation than it has been since. 

Whatever may be said of the past, there is no watered 
stock today, taking the railroads as a whole. The results of 
government appraisement, which probably will be made public 
this year, will be an eye opener to many people in this respect. 
With few exceptions, the physical valuation of the railroads of 
the country is greater than their capitalization. And this valu- 
ation, it should be understood, is based on pre-war prices, not on 
the cost of replacement. 

It must be appreciated that railroads cannot be built or 
improved without enormous expenditures of money, and that 
money does not grow on trees, nor can it. be picked out of the 
air. The flotation of new issues of railroad stock to obtain 
needed capital is no longer possible. The money must be bor- 
rowed; bonds must be sold. 

A bond is a mortgage, and the purchaser of a mortgage in- 
variably and properly insists that there shall be an equity in 
the property, usually amounting to thirty per cent. Of every 
dollar expended on the bonded improvement, thirty cents must 
be invested in the property by the owners, the stockholders. 
They can get the money in one way only, for new stock is 
unsalable. They must take the money out of the earnings. 
When they do that the price of stock goes down still farther; 
the stockholders become still more discouraged, and the possi- 
bilities of floating new issues of stock still more remote. And 
so continues the endless chain. 

There must be an abandonment of a policy of government 
regulation and strangulation which, however well intended, has 
almost ruined the railroads without benefiting the people. The 
management of the railroads must be turned back to the trained 
executives of those railroads, unhampered by conditions which 
destroy initiative and prevent them from accomplishing con- 
structive work. 


In the words of a distinguished president, “a condition, and 
not a theory, confronts us.” Admittedly America cannot grow 
and prosper without increased facilities of railroad transpor- 
tation. Facilities of railroad transportation cannot be increased 
adequately without a huge expenditures of a billion and a half 
a year for some years to come, in the judgment of many railroad 
executives. Such vast sums of money cannot be raised by the 
railroads except under conditions that will permit new stock 
issues to be floated, or, a less desirable alternative, permit the 
reinvestment of sufficient earnings to safeguard new issues of 
interest-bearing bonds. 

There is a lesson for the railroads as well as for 
those whom they serve and are pleased to have educated, 
in an article of this sort. ‘That is why we have quoted 
from it at such length. Why do not the railroads them- 
selves, by means of advertising, as individual roads, or 
by groups, or as a whole, tell some of this sort of thing 
and make the application? The people take the beauti- 
ful scenery, the firm road bed, the palatial terminal 
station, as matters of course. While viewing the scenery 
or sitting in the station they are wont to discourse on 
high passenger and freight rates and railroad stock- 
jobbing schemes. They do not stop to think that all the 
things that contribute to their comfort and their necessity 
cost huge sums of money, and that this money can be 
obtained only if the railroads are permitted to show 
respectable net earnings. The railroads themselves arc 
greatly to blame for the state of the public mind. What 
has been done to improve it has been done chiefly by 
others than the railroads. They are modern in their 
engineering ability and their methods of operation, but 
they are years behind the times in their methods 0! 
selling themselves to the public. 

An article like that of Mr. Burton, would, if it were 
widely read, be worth more to the railroads, as an institu- 


tion, than all the advertising they have ever done. An 
(Continued on page 576) 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 
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Virginia Case Sign Board Marking Change.—Nothing, it is 
pelieved, so clearly shows the change in the character of the 
law pertaining to railroads made by the transportation act as 
the Commission’s denial of a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity to the Virginian Railway. From 1887 to 1920 the 
statute was purely regulatory. Now it is regulatory, protective, 
and promotive. In theory, the denial of a certificate was for the 
protection and promotion of the interests of the Virginian. 
Presumably, the Virginian proposed to waste its money in ex- 
ending its line to the lands of the Pocahontas: Fuel Company 
io bring out coal to an already glutted market. On no other 
theory could denial have been based. The fact that the Vir- 
ginian is making somewhat of a fuss about the matter, it is easy 
to perceive, does not change the theory. The order is supposed 
io be for the good of the public, for the good of the railroad, 
and—well, the interest of the Pocahontas Fuel Company, in 
the eyes of the law, is supposed to be identical with that of the 
rest of the individuals and corporations composing the public. 
Prior to the enactment of the transportation law, the Virginian 
was free, so far as federal legislation controlled, to roll its 
dollars whither it pleased. Now, however, under the interpre- 
tation put on the statute, what it proposes doing in the way of 
extending its line or assuming obligations, must meet the 
judgment of the body that is no longer merely regulatory, but 
protective and promotive. Unless the parties interested can 
persuade the Commission that it has taken too broad a view 
of the powers conferred upon it or until they can persuade 
the Supreme Court of the United States to limit the construc- 
tion, the conclusion of the Commission that there is too much 
coal and that there are too many mines will be reason enough, 
when tied to the fact that the Virginian cannot, at all times, 
meet the peak demand for cars instantly, for forbidding the 
extension of its line. In view of the fact that every railroad, 
even the most opulent, fails to meet the peak at least once 
a year, extensions of line to permit the development of new 
coal mines may become as rare as days of complete peace in 
Europe. However, there is a strong suspicion that, if the Com- 
mission follows the precedent set in the Virginian case with 
rigidity, the statute will not remain long on the books. There 
are many places in the country, that, even in the estimation 
of the shrewdest business men, need immediate development. 
The denial of a few certificates, it is believed, would create 
such a yell of disappointment that Congress would soon take 
off the inhibition. The Pocahontas Fuel Company, in its pe- 
tition for re-hearing, made the point that the Commission issued 
its prohibition without remembering that the future, as well 
as the present convenience and necessity, were to be con- 
sidered. It suggested that the only thing Congress intended to 
do was to arm the Commission with power to prevent exten- 
sions that clearly never would bring in an adequate return, 
such as might be made under pressure strong enough to over- 
tide the judgment of the officers of a railroad company. It 
contended that the opening of the mines on the lands owned by 
it could not fall into such a category and by implication, that, 
therefore, the future necessity and convenience required the 
issuance of the certificate. It also contended that the denial 
of the certificate amounted to a taking of its property without 
due process of law. That contention has been made in other 
cases in which the statute made it impossible for a railway 
to carry out a contract, express or implied, to the hurt of some 
interest. The Supreme Court of the United States, in many such 
cases, has not seemed to think much of the contention. 





Finances Seem Better.—Were governmenial accounting 
methods less subject to question than they are, the preliminary 
report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for the fiscal 
year ended two months ago would be admitted to be a cause for 
rejoicing. Being a partisan appointee, the aim of every com- 
Missioner seems to be to show that the party to which he owes 
allegiance has done well for the country, even if the treasury 
ls empty. When that is the condition of the cash box, he can 
find words to tell how much more empty it would be were the 
other fellows in power. When it shows something other than 
a void he finds it easy to compare its present condition with 
Some other date, all to the advantage of his party. There are 
times, however, when it seems there is really an improvement. 
In the year ended June 30, 1923, for instance, the tax collections 
Were $1,973,611,834 smaller than in the year ended June 30, 
1921. The implication in the report is that the only thing that 

as happened in the time between the two dates is the passage 
of the tax law signed by President Harding as a substitute for 
the one signed by President Wilson. The conclusion seemingly 
desired by the report is that the exaction of nearly two billions 
ber annum less is the saving the country has made in the ex- 
Penditure of money for the chief of all non-productive pur- 
Poses—government. In the fiscal year 1921 the collections 


were $4,595,357,061. In the last fiscal year they amounted to 
only $2,621,745,227. There was no alcoholic beverage tax in 
either year, the bootleggers having got the whole profit in that 
trade. However, partisans of President Wilson, if and when 
they admit that the direct internal taxes have been reduced 
$2,000,000 a year, will be able to point to the larger customs 
collections in 1923. They, however, did not amount to two 
billions, so the saving was easily $1,500,000,000. There cannot 
be much dispute about the allegation of the supporters of the 
late President that he cut expenses and cut them hard. Thou- 
sands of clerks who have been cut off the pay roll in Wash- 
ington can testify to that. All of them, however, were war 
purpose clerks. The government has not cut its forces to pre- 
war levels, but the cuts have been heavy enough to produce 
a margin between income and outgo in favor of the former 
instead of, as during the war period, the other way around. 
The saving was equal to the amount of the appropriations for 
two years in 1890 when the first billion dollar Congress—not 
the billion dollar session—made its appearance. 





Farmers and Taxation—In connection with the internal 
revenue report it has been pointed out that the farmers in the 
big grain growing states, in 1923, paid less than half the in- 
ternal revenue taxes they paid in 1921. The same is true re- 
specting the southern states in which cotton is the big crop. 
Friends of the late President point out that the report shows 
that Iowa, probably the typical farming state of the north, in 
1923 paid, in internal revenue taxes, only $17,153,535, as against 
$37,745,745 in 1921, or considerably less than half as much. In 
Kansas, in 1921, the collections amounted to $38,689,551, while 
in 1923 they were only $23,752,354. In Nebraska the figures for 
the earlier year were $23,682,000 and in 1923 only $11,088,108. 
In Minnesota, the land of the magna vox, the internal revenue 
collections fell from $77,722,157 to $30,689,113. In North Dakota 
the collections were only $1,507,031 in comparison with $3,043,- 
905 in 1921. In South Dakota the collections fell from $5,049,- 
101 to $2,065,304. Some of the loss was due to the reduction in 
income taxes because the low prices of farm products left 
smaller amounts of property for the tax collector’s rake to go 
through. Some, of course, resulted from the abolition of the 
luxury taxes and some from the inability of the farmers to re- 
place their automobiles with later models. New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, and Michigan, one the financial market, an- 
other the grain market, one the big steel-maker and the other 
the premier automobile maker, paid more than one-half of the 
taxes—and passed most of them on to other states, as is the cus- 
tom in all the market centers, the world over. But the fact is 
that a smaller amount of money was collected from the people 
for using in the business of governing. That, it is believed, is 
the point that will most impress those who know the impossi- 
bility of making other than producers pay taxes, regardless of 
whether the producer is rich or poor, because the producer is 
the only one who can pay. 





Anthracite Strike Damage.—Being mainly political, Washing- 
ton is speculating about damage and credit to political fortunes 
resulting from the anthracite strike, as between President Col- 
lidge and Governor Pinchot. Inasmuch as there are, broadly 
speaking, no impartial persons in Washington among those who 
know something, or think they know something, about party 
politics, the most one can do is to say something about the 
Mental processes and conclusions of the speculators. One view 
is that, when the President called Pinchot into conference, he 
emulated the Roosevelt example of blanketing the sails of a 
rival or enemy. That is to say, he took the wind out of 
Pinchot’s sails when he asked him to come to Washington for 
a talk. Another is that he invited, if he did not compel, 
Pinchot to crawl out on a limb, so that the only one who could 
receive a tumble would be Gifford Pinchot. It was figured that 
if Pinchot caused a settlement, Coolidge would obtain the credit 
because no one outside of Pennsylvania thought of Pinchot as 
a settler of that fight until Coolidge asked him to come to 
Washington. The other thought on that line was, if Pinchot 
failed, the people would say: “Ha, Ha. Coolidge knew some 
state official with jurisdiction over the persons and property of 
the fighters should settle the row, but Pinchot was not big 
enough for the job.” An anti-Coolidge view was that the people, 
erroneously thinking that Coolidge had prevented the Boston 
police strike instead of merely breaking its backbone, would 
say that Coolidge was not as strong as they had thought. Some 
of Coolidge’s friends admitted there was danger of such a view 
becoming current and feared it would hurt. It is a fact that 
the man in the street thinks Coolidge prevented the Boston 
police strike, while, as a matter of fact he broke it up by de- 
tailing soldiers to do police duty. He followed that up by pre- 
venting the passage of legislation which would have resulted 
in the restoration to duty of the Boston traitors. What he did 
in that regard, has obtained for him the hostility of labor lead- 
ers who think of unions as above all law. 





Graves for Wives of Enlisted Men.—The Englishman’s long 
debate over whether he should or should not be permitted to 
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marry the sister of his dead wife may be duplicated in this 
country by a double-edged question. The one edge is as to 
whether an enlisted man of the army or navy should be per- 
mitted to bury the body of his wife in a national cemetery, 
such as Arlington. The other is as to why the widow of an 
enlisted man, if buried in such a cemetery at all, should be put 
into the grave of the dead soldier, instead of in a separate 
grave. The questions are closely akin to the old question of 
why the law refers to an officer as a gentleman while a soldier 
in the ranks is invariably mentioned as an enlisted man or 
“this soldier,” whereas an officer is never mentioned as “this 
soldier.” Under the regulations as they stand, the body of the 
wife of an enlisted man may not be buried in a government 
cemetery. Wives of officers may be buried in such a cemetery. 
The widow of an enlisted man may be buried in a national 
cemetery, but only on condition that her relatives consent to 
having her body placed in the grave with the body of her hus- 
band. Under regulations, officers and men, even in the ceme- 
teries maintained at public expense, are as rigidly kept separate 
as sheep and goats. On one side of the broad road leading to 
the old home of Robert E. Lee in the Arlington cemetery lie 
the bodies of the enlisted men and on the other, the bodies of 
the officers. In the matter of grave monuments, the friends and 
relatives of officers and men have the right to erect such mems 
orials as they desire—only a very pretentious one for an en- 
listed man is impossible—because the graves are so close to 
one another. More room is given to a grave on the officers’ 
side of the road. 





The Coolidge Boys and Their Jobs.—Nearly every mother 
in Israel, when the Coolidge boys came to the White House to 
spend the Labor Day vacation remarked, in substance, what a 
blessing it was for the Coolidges to have such fine boys. But 
the fathers in Israel—most of them having their membership 
cards in the names of their wives—suggested that it was mighty 
good politics that the Coolidge family had played, probably un- 
consciously. It was observed that the Coolidge boys did not 
quit their summer vacation jobs just as soon as father had ob- 
tained a better job, to come here and bask in the fierce light 
that beats about a throne. On the contrary, they stayed on their 
jobs, doing “the day’s work” in accordance with the admonition 
of the elder Coolidge. When they got a holiday chance they 
came to Washington, even as other boys came to see their par- 
ents. Some of presidents and kings have a hard time. If they 
are noisy they are reproved. If they are quiet, they are “stuck 
up,” and that is worse than being noisy. The present prince 
of Wales is perhaps the only son of a chief executive in recent 
times who has not been accused in some circles of being either 
a fool or a roysterer, the common characterizations of the eld- 
est sons of kings and presidents. A. He. FA. 


TRANSPORTATION INSTITUTE AT WORK 


(Issued by the National Transportation Institute.) 


A bright new light on transportation, a light that will shine 
into the minds of all the people of the United States, is 
promised to be ready early this winter. New facts on trans- 
portation, new correlations of facts, are now being collected, 
analyzed and reduced to plain statements that can be under- 
stood by everybody, it is announced by the Research Council 
of the National Transportation Institute, at headquarters of the 
Institute in Chicago. 

The Research Council intends to make this subject of the 
nation’s transportation so plain that it can be understood clearly 
in its broader aspects by every voter. Need for such an under- 
standing is urgent, it is stated by Dr. David Friday, director 
of the Research Council, because Congress this winter will face 
demands for railroad legislation and because a demand for 
government ownership is likely. he declares, to be the central 
issue of the presidential campaign of 1924. 


In preparation for these vital decisions concerning trans- 
portation that the people of this country will be called on to 
consider within the next nine months, the Research Council is 
working on a program to turn a clear searchlight on this sub- 
ject by the time Congress meets in December. First will be 
preliminary reports available for members of Congress and the 
public by December 1, when Congress convenes. Definite find- 
ings on all the most pressing transportation problems are prom- 
ised by June 1, 1924, before the national presidential nominat- 
ing conventions meet. 

Proposals to exclude increases in land values from the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission valuation of the railroads will 
be submitted to Congress as soon as it convenes in December, 
Dr. Friday believes. The urgent transportation questions be- 
fore this country, according to Dr. Friday, are the Interstate 
Commerce Commission valuation, freight rates, the public idea 
of “watered stock,” and government ownership. 

These problems have been divided into seven subjects for 
research and work is being pushed on these now by the statis- 
tical organizations built up by the Research Council during the 
summer. The research staff is taking all the available material 
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and subjecting it to an impartial analysis. Wherever there jg 
a gap in the information in the way of missing figures or of 
one-sided presentation of the facts, the research council js 
making independent investigations to complete the record. Much 
of the material being examined has not previously been brought 
together and analyzed, it is stated. 

The seven subjects into which the immediate work of the 
council is divided are: 


; 1. Study of railway rates with reference to amount invested 
in roads. 
2 


. Effect of transportation costs on prices, especially of farm 
products. 


Distribution of freight charges among the various industries 
4. Effect of freight rates on the geographical distribution eu 
——- and agriculture. 


P Relative efficiency of privately owned and government owned 
roads. 


6. Relation of investment in railroad securities to value of 
property. ° 


Z Analysis of Interstate Commerce Commission’s valuation of 
roads. 


A thorough study of railway rates and railway service as 
measured in revenue ton miles, passenger miles, and tons car. 
ried is a prerequisite to understanding the transportation ques- 
tion, according to the announcement. Dr. Friday points out 
that the railroads in 1890 hauled nine tons one mile for each 
dollar invested in the railroads, and in 1920 made a record of 
20 tons for each dollar of railroad investment. Revenue re. 
quired per ton mile to pay a 6 per cent return on the invest- 
ment has decreased from 6.10 mills to 2.90 mills, according to 
Dr. Friday, but maintenance and replacement costs have gone 
up — 3.50 mills per ton mile in 1890 to 5.60 mills per ton mile 
in E 

Relation of freight rates to prices is felt by a large part of 
the public to be a vital agricultural problem. 

“There is a widespread belief among farmers,” Dr. Friday 
states, “that the farmer pays the freight both on the things 
he buys and the things he sells. The ground for this belief 
should have thorough and impartial investigation. There is a 
growing feeling of doubt concerning the efficacy of reduced 
rates to work any material change in prices.” 


Further commenting on the subjects of the investigation 
the announcement states: 


Foreign experience in government ownership of railroads, es- 
pecially in Germany and South America, must be thoroughly exam- 
ined, There is much material on this subject but it has never been 
gotten together and subjected to critical examination. Very little of 
it is available to the ordinary reader and the Institute owes it to 
the public to interpret these facts and place them at the disposal of 
the people. The investigation must also concern itself with our own 
experience during the period of Federal control. 

A thorough impartial investigation of the relation of stock and 
bonds outstanding to the investment in raidroad properties will sub- 
stitute a clear apprehension for the blind prejudice that has grown 
up about the term ‘‘watered stock.’’ 

The research council will analyze the findings of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on those railroads on which valuation has 
been made. The council will determine (a) what amounts were in- 
cluded in such valuation for lands which were donated to the com- 
panies, (b) the value of the land which the companies purchased, 
(c) the original cost of the purchased lands. 


The public would then have definite information as to the prob- 
able amount involved in this whole controversy over land valuation. 
The people might compare the figures with the increase in value of 
farm lands during the past twenty years and with the increase in 
value of city real estate. 

Dr. David Friday, director of the Research Council of the 
National Transportation Institute, is former president of Michi- 
gan Agricultural College and is one of the foremost economists 
of this country. Chairman of the research council is Edgar 
Clark, former chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Sydney Anderson, Congressman from Minnesota, President of 
the Wheat Council of the United States, is vice-chairman of the 
council. 

Recent appointments of great importance to the Research 
Council have been made by the addition to the directorate of 
E. T. Meredith, publisher of Successful Farming and Secretary of 
Agriculture in President Wilson’s cabinet, John F. Stevens, 
original engineer in charge of the construction of the Panama 
Canal, and Herbert Houston, former editor of La Revista del 
Mundo, the Spanish edition of The World’s Work, and member 
of the League to Enforce Peace, of the Committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States on the Economic Re- 
sults of the War, and other patriotic and economic bodies. 

Mr. Stevens is one of the foremost engineers and railroad 
builders in the world. After retiring as chief engineer of the 
Panama Canal, Mr. Stevens was chairman of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission in the spring of 1907 until he took charge of opera- 
tions as vice-president of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
railroad. He was head of the American Railway mission to Rus- 


sia in 1917 and was president of the Allied Technical Commis- 
sion. 


GUARANTY AND DEFICIT CERTIFICATES 


The Commission has certified to the Secretary of the Treas 
ury that $2,679.93 is due the Woodworth & Louisiana Central 
in final settlement of the guaranty and that $21,857.56 is due 
the Muncie & Western in reimbursement of its deficit. 
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DENIAL OF RELIEF AFFIRMED 


The Commission, in a report on further hearing on fourth 
gection applications Nos. 631 and 701, wrought-iron pipe and 
iron pipe fittings from and to points in the Southwest, opinion 
No. 8741, 81 I. C. C. 691-9, with Commissioners Hall, Esch, Lewis 
and Cox dissenting, as affirmed its original finding, reported 
in 61 I. C. C. 38, that the carriers should not have fourth 
section relief on iron pipe fittings, from Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Peoria and Chicago and related points, to the Galveston-Houston 
group to maintain lower rates at the more distant, points than 
at the intermediate: Relief has been denied, as of December 
15, by means of an amendment to fourth section order No. 
7909, so as to make it operative on the day mentioned. The 
order was issued March 1, 1921; to be effective July 1 of that 
year, but its effective date, after the first postponement to 
December -11, 1921, was postponed until the further order of 
the Commission, now given. Tariffs revised in accordance with 
the order, the Commission said, should be made effective on 
statutory notice. 

According to this report the original order was made upon 
a meager record. The carriers had the effective date post- 
poned and the case opened for further hearing with a view 
to proving that they had to have relief to enable them to com- 
pete at the Gulf coast with traffic coming from the eastern part 
of the United States, especially from Delaware River points. 
Manufacturers of pipe fittings at interior points intervened in 
pehalf of the relief desired, their representations being confined 
to the necessities of the traffic originating at such points as 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City and Birmingham. 
St. Louis and Kansas City were more concerned as distributors 
than manufacturers of the pipe fittings. 

The Commission said that while it was alleged there was a 
heavy movement to Texas by water, especially from Delaware 
River points, no figures showing the tonnage moving by water 
were submitted. The railroads said they were unable to sub- 
mit tonnage figures because the steamship lines were reluctant 
to produce such information. The Commission said the statistics 
submitted showed a heavy movement of iron pipe and fittings 
by rail from the interior points of production to the general 
territory of destination involved. Some of the manufacturers 
testified that, while they had water transportation available, 
they preferred rail movement because breakages by water were 
frequent 

The Commission said there was no doubt that manufac- 
tures of iron pipe fittings in various parts of the United States 
were in competition one with the other for the sale of their 
product at Houston, Galveston and other Texas points; also 
that it was evident that those factories which were located 
on or immediately adjacent to the Atlantic seaboard were able 
to ship at lower rates of transportation than some of the 
manufacturers in the interior were able to obtain. 

“This record, however, contains no showing: of the force 
of the alleged competition from the east,” said the Commission, 
“as no figures were presented of the movement of tonnage from 
that section by water. It is by no means established that 
shipments by rail would be unduly restricted by the adjustment 
of rates involved in accordance with the fourth section, or that 
the alleged competition is of sufficient force to require the 
rail rates to the Texas ports to be made lower than the rates 
to intermediate points to insure to the rail lines a fair share 
of the traffic to the general territory involved. Relief from 
the fourth section upon this ground, therefore, is not warranted.” 

Point was made by the Commission that there was com- 
petition by other and more circuitous lines. It said, however, 
the applicants emphasized that relief was sought solely on 
the ground of competition from the east and. not on account 
of the circuity of any of the rail routes. 

There being no claim on account of circuity, the Commis- 
sion examined the rates from the point of view of compensation. 
It reached the conclusion the carriers had not shown the pro- 
Posed rates, which are the ones now in effect, would be rea- 
Sonably compensatory within the meaning of the law. 

_ Commissioner Hall, in an expression of dissenting views, 
said it was generally understood, as alleged by the applicants, 
that there was a heavy movement by water from the Atlantic 
Seaboard and that if the manufacturers in the middle west 
were to continue to participate in the traffic they must have 
fourth section relief. He called attention to the fact that both 
carriers and shippers desired that relief. 

He suggested that the railroads should be given relief on 
condition that they would raise their rates two cents so as to 
ive a rate of 48.5 cents from St. Louis and Kansas City to 
Galveston-Houston and 56.5 from Chicago and Peoria to the 
Same points. Such rates, he said, would give ton-mile earnings 
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ranging from 10.4 to 13.3 mills and car-mile earnings ranging 
from 24.1 to 30.7 cents over the short lines, on a 46,000-pound 
minimum. ; 


RIO GRANDE VALLEY RATES 


A patch is to be added to the Texas rate fabric within sixty 
days in accordance with guide lines laid down by the Com- 
mission in a report written by Commissioner McManamy on 
No. 12782, Rio Grande Valley Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. 
St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico et al., opinion No. 8743, 81 
I. C. C. 703-17. No order, except one authorizing the continu- 
ance of certain rates, was issued in connection therewith. The 
Commission contented itself with the: expression. of‘ an expec- 
tation that the carriers concerned, chiefly, if not ~-wholly, the 
Gulf Coast Lines and their subsidiary,. the San Benito & Rio 
Grande Valley, would establish rates in accordance With the 
guiding lines, within sixty days from the service of the report. 

This addition to the Texas adjustment is to cover the little 
angle in the southernmost part of Texas formed by the Rio 
Grande and the Gulf of Mexico, of which Brownsville is the most 
prominent municipality. It is to join the common-point terri- 
tory, in both of its aspects, with the differential territory, so the 
change from one to the other will not be so abrupt. Common- 
point adjustment had to be considered in its phase of relation 
to rates from defined territories via St. Louis and in its phase 
as a territory of application for rates from Shreveport and 
from Texas points to other Texas points, the two common-point 
territories not being identical for the two varieties of rates. 

Complainants are chambers of commerce and -other civic 
bodies in the Rio Grande Valley territory, composed chiefly of 
Cameron and Hidalgo -counties and containing about 75,000 
people, interested, if not. actually engaged, in the production 
of cabbage, onions and other vegetables, citrus fruits, chiefly 
grape fruit, cotton, corn, and broomcorn, on irrigated land, the 
area of which is capable of considerable extension. As a truck 
patch, corn and cotton plantation the territory in 1919-20 sea- 
son shipped out something more than 6,300 cars of produce, 
leaving, it was estimated, about 2,000 cars of cabbage to rot 
in the fields because of inability to ship. Cabbage constituted 
the big crop, filling 4,692 cars. 

Rates to the valley are made by adding arbitraries or dif- 
ferentials to the Texas common-point rates. The Commission 
said the class rate differentials to Brownsville were representa- 
tive, in many instances class differentials applying to commodi- 
ties, and in others the commodity rates taking specific com- 
modity differentials or arbitraries. The valley is served only 
by the Gulf Coast Lines and their subsidiary, the San Benito & 
Rio Grande Valley. - 

_ Complainants requested a downward revision of the valley 
arbitraries or differentials, which, together with the through 
rates resulting from their use, were alleged to be unreason- 
able and unduly prejudicial and in violation of the long-and- 
short haul of the fourth section. Undue preference of Laredo 
was alleged. They also requested an extension of the common- 
point boundary line from Sinton southward to Ceasar, a distance 
of 40 miles, or 122 miles north of Brownsville, and the upward 
grading of the class rate differentials at points south of Caesar 
to a first class differential of 22.5 cents at Brownsville, with 
the differentials on the other classes arranged on the percent- 
age relationship prescribed by the Commission in the Shreve- 
port case, 48 I. C. C. 312. They also asked for the applica- 
tion of the scale so made on all traffic, whether state or inter- 
state. 

According to the report of the Commission the Gulf Coast 
Lines had recognized the necessity for, and would have made 
a revision of the valley differentials had they been able to do 
so without the consent of their connections. At the hearing 
they suggested a general revision, which, in a great measure, 
the report said, would have been satisfactory to the complain- 
ants. 

The Commission disposed of the request for an extension - 
of the common-point territory first. After reviewing the com- 
petition between the all-rail lines via St. Louis and the water- . 
and-rail lines through the gulf ports and the competition be- 
tween Shreveport and Texas, which it said caused the creation 
of the common-point territory in its two phases, the Commis- 
sion said the conditions which impelled the group’s formation ~ 
did not exist in the valley. It pointed out that it had refused - 
to extend the common-point group to include Laredo, in its - 
decision in Board of Trade of Laredo vs. International & Great 
Northern, 22 I. C. C. 28, and referred to that case in declining 
to extend the group to include the territory requested by -the 
complainants. In summing up and disposing of the class rate 
differential issue and the proposal of the carriers to remedy 
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the situation in which it was shown that commodity rates to 
the valley from defined territories were higher than the com- 
modity rates to the common-points plus the class rate differ- 
entials by establishing class rate differentials on common and 
fire brick, lime, cement and cement plaster, lumber, oil, petro- 
leum, sand, stone, marble dust, sugar, fruit and vegetable pack- 
ages, beer substitutes and telegraph and telephone poles, the 
Commission said: 


We find that the first-class differtnials over the Texas common 
poet rates between all points in states other than Texas and points 
n the valley on the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico are, and for 
the future will be, unreasonable to the extent that they exceed 25 
cents per 100 pounds, which includes the 10 per cent reduction of 
—_ 1, 1922; that reasonable maximum first-class differentials to 
and from points north of Raymondville should grade upward from 
the present Texas common point rates to, but not including, the 
maximum of 25 cents; and that the following are, and for the future 
will be, reasonable maximum class differentials on all classes, graded 
ggcording to the percentage relationship indicated below: 

. aor 1 2 3 4 5 A B Cc D E 
Percentage .... 100 85 70 60 48 52 40 35 30 25 
BOGE: bec pscv sass 25 21.5 17.6 15 12 13 10 9 7.5 6.5 
The result of this finding may make rates to Brownsville higher 
or lower on certain classes than to Laredo, since the revision of the 
Laredo differentials is not here in issue. This is not sufficient reason 
for withholding the foregoing finding. It is possible that this situa- 
tion will be considered in connection with the Texas Mexican inten- 
tion, expressed at the hearing, prior to the 10 per cent decreases, 
to cancel the 20.5-cent scale of differentials on St. Louis traffic and 
app! thereto the scale of differentials applicable on Shreveport 
raffic. 

The revisions proposed by defendants with respect to the applica- 
tion of class differentials instead of the higher commodity differen- 
tials on fire brick, lime, cement and cement plaster, and the other 
commodities hereinbefore. mentioned, is approved on this record 
although it would appear that differentials somewhate lower than the 
class differentials should be made applicable to the Rio Grande Val- 
ley on commodities that move to and from the Texas common point 
pce 4 at commodity rates. The proportional class scale proposed 
oo. ser c destined to Mexico is approved, subject to the 10 per cent 
reduction. 


On other issues in the case, the Commission made the fol- 
lowing findings: ee ed 

e find that the differenial of 3.5 cents on vegetables and the 
9-cent differential on cabbage was not unreasonable. 

e further find that the maintenance of common point rates on 
vegetables from Laredo while co erneaney maintaining higher 
rates from the valley points constitutes an undue prejudice against 
complainants to the advantage of shippers of vagetables at Laredo 
and other points in the same territory. 


‘We find that the maintenance of higher rates on interstate and 
export shipments of cotton from Brownsville and other valley points 
to Houston and Galveston than are contemporaneously maintained 
fro- Laredo to the same destinations constitutes an undue prejudice 
against Brownsville and the valley points to the advantage of Laredo. 

We approve the proposal of defendants, subject to the 10 per cent 
decrease of 1922, and find that rates based upon that Cane. will 
constitute maximum reasonable rules for the future (on broom corn). 

We find that the maintenance of higher rates on interstate and 
from the valley points on the Gulf Coast Lines proper are unreason- 
able to the extent that they exceed a scale based on 9 cents per 100 
pounds, which includes the 10 per cent reduction of 1922, for first- 
class rates, the other classes to bear the percentage relationship pre- 
scribed in the Shreveport case. We further find that reasonable 
differentials to be added to the valley rates on vegetables will be 2 
cents and the maximum of any commodity 7 cents, which rates also 
include the 10 per. cent reductions. 


We are of opinion that the same circumstances and conditions 
that warrant commodity: rates in genera] to and from Texas Com- 
mon points also justify the same relative rates to and from the val- 
ley points. In such instances the carriers should provide differen- 
tials somewhat less than apply on ‘class traffic for application on com- 
— that move in substantial quantities to and from the valley 
points. 


We are of opinion that the differentials over the transcontinental 
rates should be eliminated on traffic between the Pacific coast points 
in transcontinental territory and points on. the Gulf Coast Lines, 
including points on the San Benito & Rio Grande Valley, and that 
maximum reasonable rates to the points involved should not exceed 
those to points in Texas common point territory. 


Complainants contend that the minimum weight should be re- 
vised on certain mixed shipments ef vegetables. Since the hearing 
the carriers have established minima that substantially meet the 
requests of complainants. At the argument it was stated that the 
carriers would work out additional revised rules that would wholly 
meet the requirements of complainants. Under the circumstances 
it is assumed that this issue has been disposed of by agreement, but 
if not, the matter may be called to our attention for such appropri- 
ate action as the record may justify. 


Respecting the fourth section feature of the case, the Com- 
mission said: 


We have not only recognized the propriety of higher rates in dif- 
ferential territory but upon more than one occasion have said that 
the common point group is already too large and should not be ex- 
tended. Refusal of relief here threatens the destruction of the pres- 
ent adjustment. In our judgment this is a special case contem- 
plated by the act in which we are authorized to grant relief without 
applying the same limitations that are required as a condition to 
the granting of relief upon the ground of circuity. We consider the 
rates to Corpus Christi reasonably compensatory when applied over 
the routes through Odem and Robstown. 

* We are of the opinion that those portions of the applications un- 
der consideration that seek relief at Odem, Robstown, and other 
points in Texas differential territory intermediate to Corpus Christi 
should be granted, subject to the usual conditions that rates from 
and to the intermediate points shall not exceed the rates under the 
scale approved herein and shall not exceed the lowest combination. 


‘ In fourth section order No. 8774; the Commission authorized 
the continuance of relief as to rates to Corpus Christi lower 
than to Odem and Robstown and other intermediate points in 
Texas differential territory through which the lines of some of 
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the defendants- run on their way to Corpus Christi, in accord- 
ance with the finding. All other relief requested in the applica- 
tions under consideration was denied as of November 1. 

In a footnote pertaining to the Laredo differentials, Mr. 
McManamy said the gradation of the Laredo differentials, not, 
however, in issue in this case, could not be defended. He said 
it had never been before the Commission. He said the Texas 
Mexican believed the Shreveport scale of differentials, begin- 
ning with 22.5 cents, was the proper basis for Laredo, and that 
it would, subject to agreement with its connections, adjust the 
Laredo differentials to that basis, holding the Laredo rate as 
minimum at San Diego and points west. 


WROUGHT PIPE RATE 


A finding of unreasonableness, an order of reparation and 
an order for the future have been made in No. 14589, National 
Supply Company of Pennsylvania vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. 
opinion No. 8751, 81 I. C. C. 7438-4, as to a rate of 27 cents on 
wrought iron pipe from Pittsburgh to Mannington, W. Va. The 
pipe originated at a point on the Pennsylvania in the Pittsburgh 
district. Mannington is on the Baltmore & Ohio. The fifth- 
class rate was applied. The Pennsylvania was of the opinion 
that a 19-cent commodity rate, applicable on the single-line haul 
via the Baltimore & Ohio from Pittsburgh to Mannington, would 
have been reasonable for application over the two-line haul. 
It applied it in a number of instances for two-line hauls in 
that part of the country, notably from Pittsburgh to Fairmont, 
W. Va., via Everson, Pa. 

Both defendants expressed a willingness to establish the 
19-cent rate for the future. The Pennsylvania was willing to 
make reparation on two carloads to the basis of that rate but 
the Baltimore & Ohio was unwilling on that point. It pointed 
out that that was not the usual route and that but little traffic 
of that kind had ever moved over it. The Commission observed 
that the difference in rates was no doubt sufficient to prevent 
regular movement over the higher rated route. The Baltimore 
& Ohio said that fifth-class rates on iron and steel had been held 
not unreasonable for application in that territory in the Com- 
mission’s report on American Shipbuilding Co. vs. Director- 
General, 77 I. C. C., 489. The Commission, however, pointed 
out that in that case it held not unreasonable rates on iron and 
steel ranging from 22 to 25.5 cents for hauls from Pittsburgh to 
Cleveland, Lorain, and Canton, O., ranging from 101 to 157 
miles. It added that the rate of 27 cents from Pittsburgh to 
Mannington was higher than any of the rates it mentioned as 
having been approved in the cases cited by the Baltimore & Ohio. 

The Commission ordered the carriers, not later than Novem- 
ber 26, to establish a rate from Pittsburgh to Mannington over 
the route in question not higher than the rate to Fairmont, via 
Everson, which was 19 cents at the time the report was made. 


PHOSPHATED FLOUR RULE 


In a report on I. and S. No. 1809, Transit of Phosphated 
Flour at Nashville and Points on the Tennessee Central (mime- 
ographed without page or opinion numbers), the Commission 
condemned as not having been justified the rule proposed by 
the Nashville,.Chattanooga & St. Louis, Louisville & Nashville 
and the Tennessee Central under which they would allow tran- 
sit on only 95 per cent of the weight of phosphated flour and 
collect the locals to and from Nashville on the other five per 
cent. Up to this time phosphated flour has been given the 
privilege of full transit. The new rule would have put it in the 
category with self-rising flour, in which soda, salt, phosphate 
and other ingredients are placed so as to make the use of yeast 
or baking powder unnecessary. 

The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis raised the question 
whether phosphated flour should not be moved under specific 
tariff provision instead of under the plain flour provision It 
proposed a rule that should give phosphated flour the transit 
privilege without any deduction, because, as a rule, the phos- 
phate content was not more than one-half of one per cent. Its 
connections, however, objected to that rule and proposed the 
five per cent rule. 

The Commission said the N. C. & St. L. was right in its 
contention that specific provision should be made for phos- 
phated flour. It also said that the rule proposed by that car- 
rier would be reasonable for application at Nashville and other 
points on the lines of the respondents. 


EGG RATE ADVANCE ALLOWED 


In a report on I. and S. No. 1811, Cancellation of Com- 
modity Rates on Eggs, Any Quantity, on: the Mobile & Ohio 
(mimeographed without page or opinion numbers), the Com- 
mission found justified the proposed cancellation of any quantity 


mileage commodity rates on eggs, between points on. its lines, 


for distances greater than 100 miles. The: cancellation, brings 
into operation much higher carload and less-than-carload rates 
on the longer distances. The Mobile & Qhio said that it had 
established the rates in 1909 to meet the competition of the 
Illinois Central and that the rates were intended to cover move- 
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ments of small quantities of eggs into concentration points 
from which the eggs so concentrated would move out on Car- 
load rates. They have been applicable all over its lines be- 
cause: they were established, it said, without any information 
as to where the concentration would take place. The tariffs 
were suspended at the request of the Meridian Traffic Bureau. 
The carrier said it would be willing to continue the rates to 
such concentration points as Meridian and Corinth, Miss., but 
that such rates for distances in excess of 100 miles were not 
needed for those points. 


BIRD GRAVEL RATING 


A finding of unreasonableness, an award of reparation and 
an order establishing a rate for the future have been made in 
No. 14520, Vincent Sanford vs. Pennsylvania, opinion No. 8746, 
81 I. C. C. 730-2, as to a third class, any quantity rating on a 
carload of bird gravel in cartons, cased, from Jersey City, N. J., 
to Toledo, O. The carload was shipped in April, /1922. At the 
time the carload in question moved there was a h class rate 
on bird sand in bags, 30,000 minimum, the fifth class rate being 
49 cents and the any-quantity 82 cents. The complainant in- 
sisted there was no reason for charging a higher any quantity 
rate on bird gravel in cartons, cased, than on gravel in bulk, in 
bags. The Commission so found, awarded reparation and re- 


quired the carriers to establish the fifth class rate not later than 
October 29. 


UNFINISHED LEATHER CASE 


A finding of unreasonableness and an order of reparation 
have been made in No. 14382, Union Tanning Co. vs. Southern 
Railway, opinion No. 8750, 81 I. C. C. 741-2, as to a fourth class 
rate of 81.5 cents on unfinished leather, shipped from Middles- 
boro, Ky., to Old Fort, N. C., applied on a carload of that 
commodity in May, 1922. After the movement, a commodity 
rate of 15.5 cents was established. The complainant expressed 
willingness to accept reparation down to the basis of a rate 
of 17 cents, which would have been the rate in effect had 
there been a rate on the basis of the subsequently established 
rate of 15.5, at the time the shipment was made. 

The Commission, however, found the 81.5-cent rate unrea- 
sonable to the extent it exceeded 30 cents and awarded rep- 
aration to that basis. In the report it found the 81.5-cent rate 
out of line with rates on leather between points on the South- 
ern Railway. It quoted rates ranging from 24 cents for a 
distance of 238 miles to 90.5 cents for 561 miles. The distance 
from Middlesboro to Old Fort is 208 miles. 


SANTA FE RETAINS ITS TRAFFIC 


The Commission has dismissed No..13755, New Mexico Cen- 
tral vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, opinion No. 8744, 81 I. 
C. C., 718-24. Im that case the complainant tried to obtain an 
order from the Commission requiring the Santa Fe to turn over 
to it both Santa Fe company fuel and ordinary commercial 
coal, for transportation by it between Kennedy and Willard, 
N. M., on the theory that the line of the Santa Fe between 
those points 143 miles, was so circuitious that it was uneco- 
nomical and wasteful, a burden to the transportation systems 
of the country in general, contrary to the interstate commerce 
act and deprived the complainant of the right to haul that 
traffic at the fair and remunerative rate to which it was enti- 
a “under the act to regulate commerce and amendments 

ereto.” 

The complainant prayed the Commission to require the 
Santa Fe to turn over to it the Santa Fe company fuel at Ken- 
nedy for transportation to Willard and to fix a just and reason- 
able charge for the service. In addition the Commission was 
asked to require the Santa Fe to turn over, also at Kennedy, 
commercial coal, unrouted, when originating in the Colorado 
and northern New Mexico fields and destined to points in east- 
etn New Mexico and the Panhandle of Texas, and to prescribe 
“just, reasonable and equitable and fairly remunerative divisions 
of joint rates” to accrue to the complainant for such transpor- 
tation of coal. : 

In October, 1918, the Commission said, it appeared the Di- 
rector-General made an arrangement with the complainant for 
diversion of coal to the rails of the complainant, for transpor- 
tation between Kennedy and Willard at a charge of 35 cents 
Per ton. At the same time, the Commission said, tariffs were 
Published authorizing the routing of commercial coal via the 
Short cut, and the payment of a division of 35 cents per ton. 
No change was made in this arrangement at the termination 
of federal control and the rate and division went up to 47.5 per 
Cent under the permission granted in Ex Parte 74. However, 
in December, 1921, the Santa Fe notified the complainant the 
arrangement would be discontinued unless the complainant 
Would haul company coal, constituting by far the larger part 
of the tonnage, the Commission said, at 30 cents per ton. The 
arrangement was terminated May 5, 1922, as to company coal 
and in August the tariff authorizing the routing of commercial 
Coal was cancelled. 
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According to the complainant, the Commission said, about 
$100,000 of expenditure had been made on account of the coal 
traffic. It urged that expenditure as an additional reason for 
an order requiring the re-establishment of the routing of coal 
over the short line. The Santa Fe contended that the Com- 
mission had no power to require the routing of company coal 
as desired by the complainant: Inasmuch as the company coal 
constituted the bulk of the traffic, the Commission disposed of 
that phase first. The complainant urged that. the Commission 
had authority under paragraph 4 of section 5, paragraphs 3, 4, 
6, and 10 of section 15 and paragraphs 2, 5 and 6 of section 
15a. The first named part of the law related to consolidations 
of railroads. The Commission said that if it correctly under- 
stood the contention of the complainant it invoked that para- 
graph because the complainant’s line, connecting as it did with 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western at Santa Fe and with the 
El Paso & Southwestern at Torrance, was a link in a possible 
through route between the central southern part of the country 
and the northwest and that it was in the public interest to keep 
the complainant alive in order that its line might be consoli- 


dated with such lines as would best preserve competitive con- 
ditions. 


The Commission said that conceding that under paragraph 
3 of section 15 it might order a through route as desired, it 
found nothing in the: section under consideration under which 
it could require the Santa Fe to move its company traffic via 
such a route even if established. Furthermore, it said it was 
limited in the establishment of through routes by the prohibi- 
tion against short-hauling contained in the succéeding 
paragraph. 


The Commission said the complainant conteded that that 
fourth paragraph was inoperative because the Santa Fe route 
was unreasonably long. The Commission went into that ques- 
tiin and came to the conclusion that inasmuch as the average 
excess of the Santa Fe route on coal to many destinations was 
less than 17 per cent, it was not unreasonably long en hauls in 
excess of 300 miles, as most of the hauls were. 


Another contention of the complainant was that the Santa 
Fe was not a shipper, but a carrier under obligation to manage 
its property efficiently and economically. It figured that it 
could haul the coal at something over the out of pocket cost, 
for 75 cents per ton, while the cost to the Santa Fe would be 
more than $1.00 per ton. The Commission said that the Santa 
Fe was a shipper and that it necessarily followed it had the 
right to route its traffic. On-the point of economical operation, 
the Commission said: 


We come now to the provision of section 15a, referred to by 
complainant, which gives us power to prescribe and adjust rates 
which will under honest, efficient and economical management 
earn as nearly as may be a fair return upon the aggregate 
value of the railway property held for and used in the service 
of transportation. This (provision, complainant contends, in 
connection with the provisions establishing a general railroad 
contingent fund supported by earnings in excess of such fair 
return, warrants and authorizes us to see to it that defendant 
is not managed wastefully and uneconomically, and to require 
it to turn this company coal over to complainant at Kennedy, 
if we find that by so doing it will result in an actual saving to 
defendant. Undoubtedly we have the right and the duty, as 
occasion may require, to investigate and determine: whether or 
not a carrier or a group of carriers is operated and managed 
efficiently and economically, in order that poor or inefficient 
management may not result in higher rates than would other- 
wise be necessary. But while we may thus take the character 
of management .and operation into consideration in fixing the 
level of rates, we are unable to find any provision of the act 
which authorizes us by order to require a carrier to conduct -its 
affairs along lines which may seem to us more efficient and 
economical than those now followed. 


The Commission discussed the cost figures submitted by 
the two roads, coming to the conclusion that it was not certain 
that the Santa Fe would save any money. by using the short 
route. In conclusion the report said: 


With respect to shipments of commercial coal, none has been 
received by complainant from the Santa Fe since June, 1921. At 
present there are no joint rates on coal from the Raton district 
via complainant’s line, through routes and joint rates having 
been canceled, as previously stated, on August 81, 1922. We 
have already discussed the limitation placed upon us by the 
statute in establishing through routes, and it will readily be 
conceded that béfore we can require the Santa Fe to join with 
complainant in through routes and joint rates for the transporta- 
tion of this commercial coal, we must first find that defendant's 
route is “unreasonably long.” ‘This we have already been unable 
to do with respect to company fuel, and there is no reason for 
a different finding with respect to commercial coal. 

We find that. we are without authority to require defendant 
to turn over its company coal to complainant for transportation: 
from Kennedy to Willard and that defendant’s route is not so 
circuitous as to warrant, us in establishing a through route 
and joint rates via complainant’s line for the transportation of 
commercial shipments. ; 

While we find that defendant can not be required to sur- 
render this traffic to complainant at Kennedy, ,nevertheless 
it would seem desirable that some satisfactory arrangement 
be reached whereby a fair share. thereof may be given to com- 
plainant at that point. It is clear from the record that thé 
traffic originating at and destined to points on complainant's 
line is far from sufficient to maintain it and, unless it be per- 
mitted to participate in the traffic here under consideration, its 
continued operation is problematical. A number of witnesses 
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living in the territory served by complainant testified concern- 
ing the importance to them of the latter’s transportation serv- 
ices, and considerable testimony was. offered relating to the 
potential pessibilities of the Estancia Valley, through which com- 
plainant’s: line runs. It would seem that, looking to the future, 
the Santa Fe might well encourage and assist complainant in its 
efforts to develop the territory served by -it. 


REDUCED IRON AND STEEL RATES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has refused to suspend Supplement No. 6 
to Jones’ I. C. C. 1388 and it has. become effective. It reduces 
the rate on iron and steel from Chicago and South Chicago 
to Indianapolis from 25 to 15.5 cents per 100 pounds. According 
to the Central Freight Association protest asking for its 
suspension, that reduction threatens the integrity of the class 
rate structure in its territory. 


LEAGUE TO SEE PRESIDENT 


The executive committee of the National Industrial Traffic 
League at a meeting in Chicago this week appointed a commit- 
tee, consisting of Joseph Bellevelle, chairman of the executive 
committee, R. C. Fulbright, chairman: of the legislative com- 
mittee, and J. H. Beek, executive secretary, to confer with Pres- 
ident Coolidge as to transportation policies... The committee will 
tell President Coolidge that it prefers that there shall be no 
tampering with the transportation act at the coming session of 
Congress, but will inform him of its views, nevertheless, as to 
matters on which the League has taken a position, and which 
it may see fit to press if anybody “starts anything.” 








Washington, D. C., Sept. 7—J. H. Beek says he will not 
g0 to White House on this trip to arrange for a conference 
between the League committee and President Coolidge, be- 
cause he does not know when the committee could come. He 
says the League will seek a conference later, when arrange- 
ments have been made as to time committee can come. 


DAVIS ON RAILROADS 


Asking that the railroads have sufficient income to permit 
efficient operation and attacking radicals and politicians attempt- 
ing to depress the valuation of the carriers, James C. Davis, 
Director-General of Railroads, addressing the International Rail- 
way General Foremen’s Association at Chicago, September 5, de- 
clared that people who thought the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s valuation of railroads too high, did not give considera- 
tion to undisputed facts. The proposed policy of scaling down 
valuations, he declared, would destroy the entire value of the 
outstanding stock of the carriers. His address, in part, was as 
follows: 





The United States today has the most efficient rail transporta- 
tion system in the world. Even at present rates,- persons and com- 
modities are transported for less compensation than in any. other 
civilized nation on the globe. 

The money necessary to create this wonderful system has all 
(except for comparatively small donations by various states and the 
national government) been furnished by private individuals, who 
invested their private funds in this great and necessary improvement, 
which has been the controlling factor in the country’s growth and 
development. 

The value of this property, resulting from the construction of 
this vast plant, as fixed by the tribunal created by law, is now in 
excess of $19,000,000,000. It is quite accurately estimated that the 
stock and bondholders of the American railroads aggregate over two 
million holders. It is a matter of note that small investors make up 
the great aggregate; investors who have ordinarily paid full value 
for their holdings, under laws recognizing such carrier obligations as 
private property. Persons who have purchased these securities have 
a private ownership in them, just as a man has who owns a home 
and automobile, or a farm, and, so long as we have a constitution, 
and courts to administer the law of the land, this private owner- 
ship will be. recognized and protected. 

Every one concedes that an adequate system of transportation, 
highly maintained and efficiently operated, is absolutely essential to 
any sort of national prosperity and progress. 

Railroads cannot be efficiently operated unless their income is 
sufficient to pay operating expenses, fixed charges, and a reasonable 
return on the investment. No political legerdemain, no act of con- 
gress, or of a state legislature, can change or alter this necsesity. 
Men will not work unless their wages are paid; coal and materials 
—— be paid for; capital will not invest unless promised a fair 
return. 

These are facts the existence of which no man can dispute, 
and they create the conclusion that the income must be sufficient to 
pay these charges, and to properly maintain the plant, or the rail- 
roads cannot be operated as privately owned property,: and the only 
alternative will be public ownership and public operation. 

f by an act of congress or the legislature you can destroy one- 
half of the value of the railroads, why stop at one-half; — not 
destroy it all? If you can reduce or destroy the value of railroad 
property owned by private individuals by a legislative act, why not 
apply the same rules to water, gas, electric light, and street rail- 
way property, and thus reduce the charges which the public pay 
for these services? If this step is taken, by the same logic the govern- 
ment could either destroy the value or make a common ownership of 
farms, homes, factories, and all sorts of tangible property. 

In none of these suggested cases, from the railroads down, can 
this be done so long as we have a government functioning under 
a constitution, protected by courts that respect the rights of private 
property. 

As a matter of fact, the outstanding stock and bonds of railroads 
have nothing. to do with rates. Rates are fived upon the basis of 
“a fair return upon the reasonable value of the property at the 
time it is used by the public,’”’ and this value is not fixed by the 
owners of the property, but by a tribunal created by law. 
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Before our present form of government is destroyed, should 
there not be presented a better and a definite plan as a substitute? 
Has not our ve form of government been a success? Is there 
a government or a land in the whole wide world where the people, 
as a whole, have such opportunities to enjoy life, where men can 
so effectively enjoy the fruits of their own labor, where advancement 
and promotion wait. only on efficiency and industry? ‘ 

The a I want to emphasize is that the right of private owner- 
ship and the enjoyment of private property, subject only to the 
reasonable restrictions necessary in protecting the public as a whole, 
is the inherent and controlling principle of government, and that at 
this time this right is the subject of direct attack. 

There is perhaps no great public controversy upon which there 
is so much misinformation abroad as upon the transportation ques- 
tion. False statements, made either with no effect to get at the 
truth, or with the deliberate desire to misrepresent and mislead, are 
common. 

Efficient. transportation is essential to any sort of national pros- 
perity, and some degree of patience should be exercised to enable 
the carriers, under the existing detailed governmental supervision, to 
work out as nearly as possible an ideal transportation system—a 
system which, based on efficient and economical management, will 
furnish prompt, adequate and effective service for the public, at 
rates that are reasonable, and will permit the free interchange of 
commodities essential. to prosperous commercial life, pay to all em- 
ployes sufficient compensation to enable them to live and rear their 
families in accordance with fair and civilized standards of living, 
and return to the owners of the property a just and fair compensa- 
tion on the value of the property engaged in the service. 


PREVARICATION OR IGNORANCE? 


(Minneapolis Tribune, Aug. 18) 


It is hard to conceive that Governor Bryan of Nebraska 
is not cognizant of the fact that he is not telling the truth 
when he informs the farmers of the Northwest that the Esch- 
Cummins act guarantees the holders of railway stock a return 
on their investment. Either Governor Bryan is amazingly 
ignorant of every day facts or he is deliberately trying to infuri- 
ate the farmers by means of falsehoods. Yet he is not alone in 
this deception; politicians and self-seekers continuously tell 
the farmers that the railroads are guaranteed a return on their 
investment, when there is not the slightest foundation for the 
assertion. 


If the railroads are guaranteed a return, we would ask 
Governor Bryan how it happens that within the month the 
Minneapolis and St. Louis has gone into the hands of a re 
ceiver? Can it be possible that Governor Bryan is so far re- 
moved from every day realities in his own state that he has not 
1ead that the Minneapolis and St. Louis is bankrupt; that its 
stock is worthless? This information is to be had on the 
financial pages of every newspaper every day. Does Governor 
Bryan read the newspapers? Does he talk to anybody, or is 
he deaf, dumb and blilnd to matters of common every day 
knowledge? 


Milwaukee common sold as high this year as 26%, and 
yesterday it was quoted on the New York stock exchange at 
16%4. Does that look as if railroad profits were guaranteed by 
the government? Milwaukee preferred sold as high this year 
as 451% and it is now down to 26%. What sort of government 
guarantee is behind stock that drops like that? Great North- 
ern preferred has dropped this year from 80 to 55; Northern 
Pacific has dropped from 81% to 57%. Does any one with the 
faintest claim to a shred of human intelligence believe that 
stocks with a return guaranteed by the government, will drop 
in value like this? The facts about railroad stocks are not 
hidden; they are not intricate; they are printed in the news- 
papers every day as a matter of routine information, and yet 
we have these blatant Bryans and his like deliberately assert’ 
ing that the Esch-Cummins act guarantees a fair return to the 
owners of railroad stocks. Is it just plain prevarication or just 
plain ignorance? 


What amazes us almost to paralysis is that those who talk 
so glibly about the Esch-Cummins law, never read it. It 18 
written in the English language, and is probably well within 
the intelligence of men like Governor Bryan, if they could be 
got to look at it. But no, Bryan and the rest of them prefer 
to ballyhoo misinformation of the most vicious kind in order 
to further their own petty political interests. 


The Esch-Cumming act simply provides that the railroads 
may make and retain a profit up to five and one-half per cent, 
and not to exceed six per cent. Any profit above six per cent 
is to be divided equally with the government. No road is gual- 
anteed a profit of five and one-half per cent or one per cent or 
any profit at all. The government merely says that five and 
one-half per cent is a fair profit; if you can make it, go ahead, 
we'll let you keep it, but if you make any more we will take 
half of it. In 1920 the railroads made less than one per cent, i2 
1821 they made three and eight hundredths per cent. That’s 
all there is to the guarantee provisions of the Esch-Cummins 
act and it is passing strange that a man can get to be governor 
of Nebraska and not know these simple facts. 


H. & C. W. SECURITIES 
The Hartford & Connecticut Western has ‘applied to the 
Commission for authority to extend the maturity date of all 
or any part of $700,000 of first mortgage bonds for a period 
of ten years from July 1, 1928. 
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FOURTH SECTION INQUIRY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Hearings in No. 14941, the Commission’s inquiry: into the 
administration of the fourth section, resulting from a Senate 
resolution offered by Senator Gooding, have been rearranged. 
Instead of beginning at Chicago, September 4, as originally 
planned, they will begin at San Francisco, September 13, con- 
tiue at Seattle, September 17, and at Spokane, as originally 
planned, September 25. Hearings on the Pacific coast will be 
had before Commissioner Campbell and Examiner Bardwell, 
Commissioner Cox having decided not to go. 

J. H. Beek, secretary of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, had a conference with Commissioners Cox and Camp- 
bell on the subject of developing a complete record, and they 
expressed themselves as being fully as desirous as the League 
in the making of such a record. They suggested|\that the gen- 
eral trend of the matter would be developed at the hearings in 
the west and that if the railroads did not show proper amount 
of interest, the Commission could then order them to appear 
and justify fourth section situations so as to give the Senate a 
picture of the matter in great detail. They said the Chicago 
hearing could be set after it was apparent what the Commis- 
sion would have to do in the matter of requiring the railroads 
to produce the data necessary to make such a picture. 

Postponement of the beginning at Chicago was announced 
by the Commission a few days before September 4, the day it 
was to have taken place. A hearing will be held at Chicago 
some time before the record is closed, but at the time this was 
written the rearranged plans were: not ready for announcement. 
At the time the Chicago hearing was postponed, hearings at 
Denver, Salt Lake City, Boise, Phoenix, Helena and New Orleans 
were cancelled because those who had asked for them, the Com- 
mission said, had given notice they would not have anything to 
offer, if the hearings were held. That does not mean, however, 
that if those who asked for them in the first place find that they 
have something to offer, they will be denied an opportunity at 
the places at which hearings were originally set. 

Commissioner Cox was scheduled to hold the hearings at 
Chicago and on the Pacific coast but has never made a complete 
recovery from the injuries suffered by him in the train wreck 
in which he was caught soon after he became a commissioner. 
He has been forced to remain near Washington so as to be 
within easy reach of the doctor ever since that time. 


It is probable more interest will be shown in that investiga- 
tion than it was felt there would be when its initiation was 
announced. - Senator Gooding, being from one of the mountain 
states, was credited with merely voicing the objections the inter- 
mountain country has to having rates made to the Pacific coast 
in disregard of the long-and-short haul part of the fourth sec- 
tion. For years it was the attitude of the east and south that 
they could afford to yawn politely behind their hands while 
Spokane and other inter-mountain points talked about the in- 
justice of a rate for a short haul, over the same lines, being 
higher than for a long haul. The defense of departures from 
the long-and-short haul part of the fourth section was left en- 
tirely to the railroads, especially those with the comparatively 
circuitous routes between important points. Shippers seldom 
took any part in them, because continuance of the practice had 
been so long that they could not visualize their being called 
upon, in times of great demands for transportation, paying more 
to have their freight hauled over the indirect than the direct 
lines. On the contrary, they had been accustomed in some in- 
stances to having the indirect lines make lower rates than the 
direct lines, as an inducement to them to use the longer lines. 

Some efforts have been made, recently, to persuade ship- 
bers in. the east to take an interest in the fourth section, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that some of the railroads in the 
east and south have been inclined to the view that, in the 
end, it would be good for them to put their rates up to the 
dry land” basis, when departures from long-and-short-haul 


part of the fourth section resulted from water competition more 
than from mere eircuity. 


Railroad lines in the east and south lie in about as equally 
spaced distances from each other as a dish of spaghetti. Until 
the Commission began lining up rates in the south so as to 
conform to the fourth section, the longer lines generally met 
the rates of the shorter ones. Lines in the north and east 
still meet the competition where it exists, except in rare in- 
stances. In times of great demand for transportation sub- 


poate every line is needed to take care of -the volume of 
affic, 


It has been pointed out by those who think the shippers 
should take a more pointed interest in the investigation that 
if the fourth section were as rigidly observed in the east, as, 
for instance, in transcontinental rates, the short lines would 
€ clogged much of the time and, in times of a comparatively 
small volume of business, the longer lines would have prac- 
tically no traffic to and from competitive points. 

One of the points made by those who think shippers should 
lake an active part. in the investigation is that nearly every 
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fourth section application, under which rate adjustments of 
long standing have been held in effect, involves dozens, if not 
hundreds of situations. Each one, it has been suggested, in 
case the fourth section were rigidly applied, would. result in 
the production of a great outcry against the disruption of 
established lines. One notable fourth section situation is that 
existing on the lines of the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 
& Ohio between Washington and Baltimore on the east and 
Pittsburgh on the west. The former has the circuitous route. 
Since the two railroads have had lines between the three cities 
mentioned, the long line has met the short line rate. Between 
New York and Philadelphia on the east and Pittsburgh on the 
west the Baltimore & Ohio has had to have relief or get out 
of the business, especially as to passengers. 

Because the east has not had a Spokane or other inter- 
mediate point to make a case against fourth section relief that 
caused it to pay higher rates than the more distant point, the 
applications for relief filed at the time the fourth section was 
amended in 1910 have served to stay the enforcement of the 
rule of that section. The mere filing of an application has 
had the effect of staying the execution of the law until such 
time as the Commission might get around to a consideration 
of the situation covered by the staying application. Inasmuch 
as there has been no city making a fight against departures 
such as Spokane and other intermountain points have made 
against transcontinental applications, the applications have not 
been considered, except in connection with some formal case. 
In other words, there has been no such general inquiry into 
the fourth section as has been made in the south and in the 
transcontinental departures. 

A question of policy for shippers to consider has been sug- 
gested in connection with this investigation. It is as to whether 
it would not be in the interest of shippers to appear at the 
hearings and point out some of the dozens of situations existing 
in the east where, up to this time, it has been taken for granted 
that fourth section relief simply had to be continued. The pur- 
pose of appearances at the hearings would be to make a record 
such as would enable the Commission to lay before the Senate 
a statement showing what probably would result in the east 
if the fourth section were rigidly applied. It has been sug- 
gested that not all members of the Commission have an ap- 
preciation of the extent to which the fourth section is dis- 
regarded in the east and how important relief is for the proper 
handling of the business and for the proper support of the rail- 
roads that are at a disadvantage in traffic between two important 
points. In other words, the suggestion is that the commissioners 
need education and information on the subject as much as mem- 
bers of Congress, if not more, because the sentiment in favor of 
a rigid application has been growing. In the south, it has been 
pointed out, one effect of the enforcement has been a notable 
increase in rates. 

Southern shippers and their representatives, in many cases, 
have jeered at the way the southeastern lines have elected to 
remove fourth section violation, their general charge being that 
the railroads have taken the highest rate as the measure of 
normal reasonable rates. 





LEAGUE AND FOURTH SECTION 


The executive committee of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, at a meeting this week, decided to get into the fourth 
section inquiry instituted by the Commission under the Gooding 
resolution. The League’s fourth section committee, J. P. Haynes, 
chairman, sent the following telegram to the Commission: 


Your order directing the institution of an inquiry and investi- 
gation regarding fourth section applications not clearly understood 
by many carriers with which we have conferred. Due to the 
broad scope of Senite resolution and its nation-wide effect on all 
rate schedules, we respectfully urge the Commission make it 
mandatory on each carrier and publishing agent under your juris- 
diction to file, as part of this inquiry and investigation, a state- 
ment showing the fourth section applications filed, with complete 
information as to territory covered by carriers parties thereto, 
and a general abstract of purpose and effect of such applica- 
tion and scope of same. Unless information of this character is 
fully furnished by all carriers, record will not disclose true con- 
dition. Our interviews with many carrier representatives lead us 
to believe that this information, which is only in possession of 
carrier, will not be furnished unless required by the Commission. 


The Commission’s order directing the institution of an in- 
quiry into the administration of the fourth section of the inter- 
state commerce act, in compliance with the Senate resolution 
of March 3, 1923, is as follows: 


Whereas, On March 38, 1923, the Senate of the United States 
passed a resolution directing this Commission to investigate and 
report to the Senate information relating to the administration 
of Section 4 of the Interstate Commerce Act, including 
the following: 

(a) The names of the railroads that have made application 
for relief from the operation of the said Section 4 and the effect 
upon other railroads of such applications where granted: and; 

(b) “The localities that have been most interested in having 
the railroads make such applications, and what pressure such 
localities have brought upon the railroads and other localities 
in order to obtain the filling of such applications.” 

Now, therefore, in exercise of the powers conferred on the 
Commission by the provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act: 

It is ordered, That a proceeding of inquiry and investigation 
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be, and the same is hereby, instituted by this Commission for the 
purpose of ascertaining and-reporting the facts with respect to 
the above-mentioned matters and things referred to in said reso- 
lution, in conformity therewith. 


It is further ordered, That copies of this order of investiga- 


tion be served upon all carriers by railroad subject to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 


It is further ordered, That carriers that have filed applications 
for relief from the provisions of Section 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act will be expected to advise with reference to request by 
communities in typical instances to make such applications. 

It is further ordered, That this investigation shall be con- 


ducted by means of hearings or otherwise in such manner as may 
be hereafter determined: 


The Senate, the last day of the last session, adopted a reso- 
lution offered by Senator Gooding, of Idaho, requiring the Com- 
mission to report about fourth section transactions. This reso- 


Sg was printed in the Traffic World, March 10, 1923, page 


TRANSCONTINENTAL APPLICATIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


No word of any kind had been received at the Commission 
at the time this was written about the three fourth section 
applications that, according to an announcement in New York 
(Traffic World, August 25, p. 430), were to be made to the Com- 
mission, permitting the Southern Pacific and other carriers 
to make rates from New York piers, Buffalo-Pittsburgh and 
Detroit territories, which, in a way of speaking, would be 
complementary to the rates proposed by the Transcontinental 
Freight Bureau, from the Chicago group and groups west 
thereof. The announcement was so specific the accuracy 
thereof had not been questioned. On the contrary, the ques- 
tions asked about them were in the nature of wonderment as 
to what was delaying the applicants. 

No consideration has yet been given by the Commission to 
the application of Countiss for an immediate hearing on the 
petition filed by him for permission to make rates from Chicago 
and the groups west thereof, to enable the transcontinental 
lines to meet the rates via the Panama Canal. The applica- 
tions mentioned in the New York announcement, being con- 
sidered as in the nature of supplements to the Countiss ap- 
plication, the thought has been that when the hearings were 
started, they would be on both phases of the subject, instead 
of a separate hearing on each phase The fact that the later 
applications were intended to enable the Southern Pacific and 
other lines to meet, from New York and other eastern points, 
the rates from Chicago and westward proposed by Countiss 
was not taken as creating a situation that would have to be 
considered separately. 

The failure, however, of the Southern Pacific and the east- 
ern lines to file their proposed applications, it is believed, has 
had nothing to do with the failure of the Commission, thus far, 
to think of setting a time for the hearing on the Countiss 
application. 


The routine of the Commission has not yet taken up the 
application, and unless Countiss could show some particular 
reason for great expedition it would not probably be set for 
hearing until well along in the fall. 


COFFEE CUT PROTESTED 


The Trafie World Washington Bureau 


An unusually precise and particular protest against the 
reductions in rates on green coffee permitted by the Commis- 
sion to become operative August 28, notwithstanding the pro- 
tests of eastern railroads and commercial bodies in the eastern 
and southern parts of the country, has been made to the Com- 
mission by Vice-President F. B. Bowes of the Illinois Central. 
Immediately after being notified, August 28, that the Commis- 
sion had refused to suspend the reductions from Pacific ports, 
Mr. Bowes dictated a letter in which he set down how and 
wherein the refusal of the Commission to suspend the proposed 
reductions of 20 cents per 100 on the minimum of 80,000 and 
15 cents on the minimum of 40,000 hurt the interests of the 
Illinois Central, the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, the port of 
New Orleans, and those interested in bringing in coffee through 
New Orleans. In his letter Mr. Bowes said: 





“In the interest of the port of New Orleans, the steamship lines 
serving that port, those interested in bringing coffee through New 
Orleans and the Illinois Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
railroads, I wish to protest against the action of the Commission in 
— these unremunerative and discriminatory rates to become 
effective in view of the information laid before it and the petitions 
for suspension,’”’ said Mr. Bowes. 

For convenience, I attach hereto a copy of statement which was 
left with the suspension board showing comparison of ocean and rail 
mileages and rates on coffee from Central American ports, which 
represent the competitive territory of origin, to Chicago, St. Louis 
and Kansas City. 

This statement compares the distance and cost of transportation 
as related to the movement of coffee from corresponding gulf and 
Pacific ports, Punta Arenas, Costa Rico, being the Pacific ports, and 
Port Limon the competing gulf port; also San Jose, Guatemala, being 
the Pacific port and Port Barrios the opposite competing gulf port. 

This statement speaks for itself. It shows that from Costa Rico 
to Chicago the difference in distance is 3,108 miles in favor of the 
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New Orleans route, while the difference is freight cost is 4 cents per 
100 pounds in favor of the route via San Francisco, and to Kansas 
City, while the distance in favor of New Orleans route is 2,854 miles, 
the difference in freight cost in favor of the San Francisco route is 
12.5. cents. On Guatemala coffee the difference in. distance is also 
enormously in favor of the route Carouge New Orleans and all out 
of proportion to the slight advantage in the freight cost via that 


route. 

also call attention to the fact that the rate from San Fran- 
cisco to Chicago for 2,260 miles is only 6 cents higher than the rate 
from New Orleans to Chicago, 912 miles, New Orleans being less than 
half the distance, and to Kansas City $.5 cents less from San Fran- 
cisco for 1,971 miles than from New Orleans for 867. miles, while on 
sugar, which is also an import commodity, the Commission’s own 
adjustment Yr tees to Chicago a rate from the Pacific coast 25 
cents per 100 pounds higher than from New Orleans and to the Mis- 
siouri River 23 cents higher. 

It_is difficult to understand how the Commission, having ap- 
proved the relative sugar adjustment referred to, can censider the 
coffee adjustment created by the reduced rates from: the Pacific 
ports as ing proper. 

The petition of Mr. Carl Giessow, general manager of the New 
Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, for suspension of the rates complained 
of, shows that for the year 1922 the importations of coffee via the 
Pacific ports. were, from Brazil, 14,997 tons, and from Central Amer- 
ica, Mexico and the Canal Zone, 36,344 tons, and that the importa- 
tions via gulf ports from Brazil, 129,081 tons, and from Mexico, Cen- 
tral America and the Canal Zone, 16,219 tons. 

It will be noted that out of the 143,300 tons imported through the 
gulf ports from the sources mentioned approximately 90 per cent 
comes from Brazil, which is non-competitive with the Pacific ports, 
and if the gulf lines should be forced to reduce their rates on coffee 
to meet the reduction from the Pacific ports so as to retain a fair 
share of the coffee movement from Central America, Mexico and 
the Canal Zone, which is competitive, that the reduction would apply 
as well on the non-competitive Brazil coffee, which is 90 per cent 
of the combined movement via the gulf, and result in an enormous 
unnecessary sacrifice of the carriers’ revenue, as we cannot assume 
that the Commission would allow us to make a higher rate on Bra- 
zilian than on Central American coffee or that such action could 
be maintained. 

Again, if the rates from the gult are reduced to competitive ter- 
ritory, the eastern rates undoubtedly will be correspondingly re- 
duced and apply on a total tonnage from Atlantic ports which for 
the year 1922 is shown as 293,151 tons by Mr. Giessow. 

Pressure is already being brought to bear and propositions sub- 
mitted for reductions from New Orleans based on the réduced rates 
from the Pacific ports which it will be difficult, successfully, to 
resist unless some prompt action is taken to restore the parity of 
rates in some other way. 

It is hard to conceive that if reductions are made from the gulf 
in coffee rates necessary to meet the Pacific coast competition that 
the relative aepeatmnent of sugar rates as fixed by the Commission 
from the Pacific coast, the If and north Atlantic ports can be 
held, as handlers of sugar will forcibly contend that the sugar rates 
from the gulf should not be higher than rates on coffee considering 
value and loading capacity, and for the same reason it may reason- 
ably be expected that Pacific coast shippers of sugar will insist that 
a 79-cent rate on their commodity, from the Pacific coast to Chi- 
cago, is unreasonable as compared with the 60-cent rate on coffee; 

I once more renew my protest against the rates allowed to take 
effect from the Pacific ports and trust some way may be found to 
have them advanced to the figures previously in effect. 


REPORTS OF CARRIERS BY WATER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Carriers by water reporting to the Commission for the calen- 
dar year 1922 had an investment of $156,386,131 in real property 
and equipment and $15,030,094 in other investments, according 
to selected financial and operating data made public by the 
bureau of statistics of the Commission. Operating revenues 
totaled $103,701,833; freight revenue, $63,677,518; operating ox- 
penses, $90,065,556; operating income, $12,500,722; net income, 
$9,124,647, and dividends declared $4,973,734. The figures cover 
132 companies. 


The same figures were given by territorial groups as follows: 


Atlantic and Gulf coasts—Investment in real property and 
equipment, $88,801,558; other investments, $10,411,359; operating 
revenues, $62,052,093; freight revenue, $38,886,246; operating ex- 
penses, $52,555,213; operating income, $8,444,270; net income, 
$5,943,707; dividends declared, $2,497,511. These figures cover 73 
companies. 

Great Lakes—Investment in real property and equipment, 
$30,530,551; other investments, $2,937,560; operating revenues, $19,- 
947,369; freight revenue, $11,663,248; operating expenses, $16,785,- 
451; operating income, $2,594,303; net income, $2,734,579; dividends 
declared, $1,685,243. These figures cover 29 companies, 

Mississippi River and tributaries—Investment in real prop- 
erty and equipment, $14,858,774; other investments, $834; . oper- 
ating revenues, $3,466,426; freight revenue, $3,224.485; operating 
expenses, $4,342,250; operating income, deficit of $891,849; net in- 
come, deficit of $921,332; dividends declared, $32,700. These fig- 
ures cover 11 companies, including the Mississippi-Warrior s0V~- 
ernment services. 

Pacific coast—Investment in real property and equipment, 
$22,195,248; other investments, $1,680,341; operating revenues, 
18,235,945; freight revenue, $9,903,539: operating. expenses, $16,- 
82,642; operating income, $2,353,998; net income, $1,367,693; divi- 
dends declared, $758,280. hese figures:cover 19 companies. 


T. A. & G. SECURITIES - 


The Commission has authorized the Tennessee, Alabama & 
Goergia Railway to issue $500,000;of common ‘stock at par and 
$1,062,000 of 50-year 6 per cent first mortgage gold bonds at 90 
per cent of par. The Commission said the company propos 
to sell the common stock at par and use the proceeds in the 
initial construction of the extension of its railroad from Gadsden, 
Ala., to a connection with the Seaboard Air Line near Odenville, 
Ala., a distance of about 36 miles, with a 5-mile branch to a col: 
nection with the Central of Georgia near Margaret, Ala. Pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the bonds will be applied on the cost of 
additions and betterments, and equipment. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FUEL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


‘-F, R. Wadleigh, federal fuel distributor, made another trip 
to New York City this week in connection with his plan for the 
distribution of substitute fuel for anthracite. It was said at the 
White House that after the expiration of the federal fuel dis- 
tributor law. on September 22, Mr. Wadleigh, who is chief of the 
coal division of the Department of Commerce, would co-operate 
with the Commission in facilitating the distribution of fuel if 
that became necessary. 

Officials of the car service division of the American Railway 
Association declare the railroads can handle the bituminous coal 
traffic without difficulty and without resorting to emergency 
methods. Apparently there is no disposition in government and 
railroad circles to regard the problem of meeting the demand for 
substitute fuel as a serious one, particularly at the present time. 

Mr. Wadleigh’s distribution plan has been approved by the 
representatives of the anthracite consuming states. The rail- 
roads and the government withheld definite action as to dis- 
tribution plans pending the outcome of the negotiations to end 
the strike in the anthracite fields. 

In a transportation sense, the anthracite strike amounted 
to nothing in the first week thereof. Not one open-top car 
hitherto devoted to the hard coal traffic had to be taken out 
of the anthracite field for service in some district supplying 
substitutes for the hard coal that was not being mined. The 
men in the car service division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation having direct charge of the movement of open-tops 
had no idea that there would come a call for the equipment 
generally used in the anthracite region to carry coal from the 
soft coal districts. é 

Plans for shifting the equipment from one field to the 
other were made long before the strike was called on the theory 
that it would be better to be ready, than to assume there would 
be no call. Making of the plans cost nothing. If they are 
not used there will be no loss. 

Failure of the soft coal regions to call for cars from the 
hard coal field was taken as indicating that the car supply in 
the bituminous districts was so plentiful that the carriers that 
might be short for a day or two figured that the per diem on 
the cars in bringing them to the mines that were calling for 
more cars than could be supplied on a given day, would eat up 
the possible net earnings. Per diem would run for at least a 
week while the cars were being transferred from Pennsylvania 
to, say, West Virginia, and then returning them when they 
were needed at home. 

Bituminous operators and the selling agents of by-product 
plants put forth extra efforts to convince the users of hard 
coal that soft coal or by-product coke would be a fine substi- 
tute for the anthracite that was not being produced. The 
effect of their selling campaign, however, had not shown in 
any marked increase in the demand for cars for soft coal 
loading. The demand for bituminous coal, so. far as the men 
in charge of cars could see, had not increased enough to have 
a perceptible effect on the demand for cars. This is the season 
for a heavy demand for soft coal, so that any increase in car- 
loading at a given point may be only the demand that might have 
been expected in the ordinary course. 

It was admitted that the first week would not prove any- 
thing, one way or the other, about the necessity for cars cus- 
tomarily devoted to the hard coal trade. The anthracite mine op- 
erators had some coal on hand when the strike was called and 
that has not yet been all moved out to fill orders. The pro- 
duction up to the time of the calling of the strike was larger 
than usual, so that it may take weeks, if the strike lasts that 
long, before there is anything in the way of moving of cars 
that will have to be thought of: The only point at this time, 
it is believed, is that the first week of the strike, so far as 
transportation is concerned; was without noticeable effect. 

Representatives of the car service division of the American 
Railway Association attended the meeting in New York at 
which plans for fueling the hard coal using part of the country 
in the event of a strike were discussed. They went, not be- 

cause they believed there would: be anything for them to do, but 
simply to show they were ready, in the event anything developed 
showing a necessity for unusual movement of cars, to do the 
Usual things required.. : 

Thus far the only other effect of the strike has been the 
Making of plans by the anthracite carrying roads to receive 
soft coal at junctions through which coal usually moves in 
the reverse direction. Such plans, however, are not of great 
magnitude in comparison with the total movement of soft. coal. 

hey probably would-be larger were the supply -of anthracite 

hot above the seasonal. 


‘’ -GOAL PRODUCTION REPORT 


“Soft coal production. the week ended. August 25 was the 
largest weekly output recorded during the present calendar 


year,” the Geological. Survey said in .its current coal report 
which follows in. part: 
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The total, including coal coker, mine fuel, and local sales, is es- 
timated at 11,346,000 net tons. This was an increase of 503,000 tons 
over the revised figure for the preceding week. Early returns on 
car loadings in the week (Aug. 28-Sept. 1) indicate a further in- 
crease with a probable total of about 11,500,000 net tons. 

Returns received recently from a selected list of about 5,000 com- 
mercial consumers of soft coal indicate that the total quantity in 
storage piles on August 1, 1923, was approximately 51,000,000 net tons. 
This was an increase over the revised figure for July 1 of 5,000,000 
tons. In the 11 months that had elapsed since the end of the miners’ 
strike on September 1, 1922, stocks increased 29 million tons, and had 
reached a level exceeded only during the periods at the end of the 
war and just prior to the miners’ strike on April 1, 1922. 

The production of anthracite in the week ended August 25 es- 
tablished the year’s high record for weekly output. The total, in- 
cluding mine fuel, local sales, and the product of washeries and 
dredges, is estimated at 2,165,000 net tons on the basis of the load- 
ing of 41,399 cars reported by the 9 principal anthracite carriers. 
This was an increase of 207,000 tons over the production in the pre- 
ceding week. 

Reports on car loadings on the first three days of the week (Aug. 
pe ay 1) indicate a high rate of production. The total will prob- 
ably be much reduced as compared with last week, because the col- 
lieries were shut down on Saturday and production ee slowed 
up on Friday on account of payday and in anticipation of tbe sus- 
pension. Present information indicates a total of hetween ” 1,600,000 
ad 1,700,000 net tons for the week. 

Cumulative production of anthracite during the present coal year 
to on a 4 Poe _~ . proximately 41,400,000 net tons, as 
compared w ’ ons in the same period of 1922, 38,576,000 in 
1921, and 39,020,000 in 1920. 4 sla 

The all-rail movement of coal‘to Eastern New York and New 
England changed little in the week ended August 25 as compared 
with the week preceding. Reports furnished by the American Rail- 
road Association show that 4,350 cars of bituminous coal and 3,412 
cars of anthracite were forwarded through the principal gateways 
over the Hudson River and through Rouses Point. These were in- 
creases of 87 and 75 cars, respectively. Cumulative shipments Jan- 
uary, 1 to August 25 stand at 131,323 cars of bituminous cval and 
123,447 cars of anthracite, against 57,764 and 50,789 cars in the cor- 
responding period of 1922, and 106,041 and 101,937 cars in 1921. 

Dumpings of soft coal over Hampton Roads piers increased notably 
in the week ended August 25. The total quantity loaded into vessels 
was 417,708 net tons against 344,352 tons in the week preceding. 
Cargo coal for foreign trade amounted to 111,687 tons and cargoes 
for New England totaled 205,126 tons, both being substantial in- 
creases over the amounts reported for the week before. Dumpings 
for other coastwise shipments and for bunkers also increased. 

The movement of bituminous coal by way of the Lakes remained 
practically unchanged during the week ended August 26. A total of 
986,406 net tons was loaded into vessels at the lower Lake ports, 
againts 985,685 tons in the week preceding. Shipments during the 
corresponding weeks of 1922 and 1921 were at a low rate due in the 
first case to the miners’ strike, and in the second case to the un- 
usually heavy shipments early in the season. Of the total dumpings, 
927,382 tons were cargo coal and 59,024 tons were vessel fuel. 

The cumulative dumpings of cargo coal] during the present sea- 
son of navigation stand at 17,929,427 tons. This is the highest mark 
on record, exceeding even that in 1921 by 15 per cent. 

The movement of anthracite up the lakes from lower lake ports 
has been proceeding at a slower rate this season than in 1921, the last 
normal season. Figures on shipments from Buffalo, courteously fur- 
nished by the Collector of Customs at that port, are given below. 
Similar date for the port of Erie are not yet complete, but the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad reports 18,360 tons shipped in the week ended 
ee bn and a total of 193,880 from the beginning of the season to 

a ate. : 
Anthracite Shipped by the Lakes from Buffalo : 
Week ended August 14 6 97,800 net tons 
Week ended August 21 78,350 net tons 
Week ended August 28 ............... 77,300 net tons 
Season to August 28, 1923 1,903,170 net tons 
Same period, 1922 19,500 net tons 


CE I Sw ceAch wdbdeain cast 8eissenstedidiedaciees< 2,637,463 net tons 


COAL AND TRANSPORTATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Improving the nation’s transportation machinery, while 
cyclical and seasonal fluctuations in demand, interruptions of 
production through labor disturbances, and other factors re- 
mote from transportation cannot be controlled, will not solve 
the problem of obtaining an equilibrium of the supply and de- 
mand for coal,.counsel for the Bituminous Operators’ Special 
Committee said in a brief filed with the United States Coal 


Commission this week. The brief was summarized by the com- 
mittee as follows: 


ee 





ee ee ee ee ee 2 


1. The -railroads cannot increase their coal transporting facili- 
ties nor maintain existing facilities efficiently unless they are per- 
mitted to earn a return on their investment which will make the 
owners of capital willing to supply their needs. The continual threat 
of confiscation by demands for oppressive regulation tends to make 
this impossible. 

a here should be no assignment of cars for railroad fuel and, 
during periods of car shortage, no open-top cars should be furnished 
to “wagon mines.” 

38. To protect the supply of open-top cars available for loading 
coal: (a) Every railroad participating in coal traffic should furnish 
its share of open-top cars, and should recognize the fundamental 
importance of keeping the fuel moving over its lines, not being per- 
mitted to subordinate the movements of coal to the movements of 
more profitable commodities, thus accentuating a shortage which 
tends toward an abnormal market price for coal. ((b) Railroads re- 
ceiving loaded coal cars from connections during periods of coal car 
shortage should return an empty coal car for each loaded car it 
receives. Regulations to enforce early returns of empty coal. cars, 
with automatic penalties, should be made and enforced. 

. Coal and transportation shortages of eatest duration and 
violence have proceeded from strikes of national combinations. of 
mine and rail workers. Increased: transportation facilities would 
ee but not prevent, such shortages. The only effective remedy 
is the. prevention of notion-wide.strikes in these industries. 

The brief pointed out- that when mine workers are not on strike 
in substantial numbers, the transportation factor sets the limit upon 
the quantity of coal which can be delivered to consumers 

Another point to which attention is called is the fact that trans- 
portation by railroad is not amenable to the law of supply and de- 
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mand, that when demand is good for coal and the price higher than 
usual, transportation must be furnished to all who demand it. This 
pro-rating of the car supply when prices are up, enabling mines 
which are expensive to operate to put out coal, curtails the supply 
of cars to low-cost mines, and thus holds down the production of 
coal which can be mined and sold at a lower price. This curtail- 
ment of production by low-cost mines adds to their overhead ex- 
penses as a natural consequence. 


As to the number and capacity of cars suitable for hauling coal, 
the brief sets forth the view of the bituminous operators that this 
subject is adequately covered by existing legislation, but calls at- 
tention to the fact that fair treatment to the railroads, to protect 
their credit, is essential to enable them to expand their rolling stock 
as demand for it increases. 


It is set forth also that the problem of coal transportation re- 
quires that persistent efforts be made to prevent the diversion of 
any part of the open-top car supply from coal to other commodities 
during car shortage periods, as has been the case in the past. 

Another cause contributing to coal transportation shortage is the 
fact that the coal loading railroads are called upon to furnish more 
than their share of the open-top cars and that their connections 
are keeping on their lines a considerable percentage of coal cars 
which, if promptly returned, would greatly relieve the shortage of 
cars for loading coal. This situation would not continue long if 
the connecting railroads owned open-top cars of their own in pro- 
portion to their share of the coal traffic, and did not divert them to 
transporting other commodities. 


Not only car supply, but the average time required for a coal 
car to make a round trip from the mine to market and back to 
the mine directly affects transportation efficiently in the coal trade, 
the brief points out. The round ‘trip time depends directly on the 
quantity of motive power available. As in the case of other facili- 
ties, it was pointed out, an increase in the supply of motive power 
commensurate with the needs of the nation cannot be expected if a 
policy of excessive and confiscatory regulation of the railroads is 
followed. 

Attention was called to the disruption of the transportation sys- 
tems, and therefore to the coal industry, because of strikes by rail- 
road workers. The brief accentuated the need for greater storage 
of coal, from a nation-wide point of view, to stabilize the transpor- 
tation factor by reducing the seasonable demand which has long 
characterized the industry. However, the seasonal demand and 
eycles of business expansion and depression are small factors com- 
pared to the interruptions caused by labor troubles at the mines, 
with their consequent rush of production before and after strikes 
and suspensions, which cause acute transportation shortages. The 
brief concludes with a plea to the public authorities, railroads, opera- 
tors and consumers to relieve the public of the burden of frequent, 
extreme, and long continued transportation shortages. 


GEORGIA RATES REVISED 


(Special Correspondence from Atlanta, Ga.) 

Effective November 15, a sweeping revision of commodity 
rates will be put into effect in Georgia, according to announce- 
ment by the Georgia commission. Rates on iron and steel 
products, sugar, cotton, canned goods and peanuts are among 
the commodities affected. The following table, prepared by 
E. M. Price, rate expert of the commission, illustrates the 
application of the order with reference to iron, sugar in car- 
load lots and cotton: 





Pres. New 


Plow Irons, ete., L. C. L. Distance Rate Rate 


Atlanta, to Macon 


asian oes tetarta aden la orate wlaeie ele ewan 87 0 23 
I in cbc eiaieie cbs wey UblKe eke sees 408 96 47 24 
I FI. in. on 0.0 teed oe bok bie be'eedieeiceet 159 28% 29 
NE EY) INNINGS occ ocr eset suede eieseteneseeer 152 56 29 
Sugar, C. L.— 
OT ere er ee 157 27 24 
en ag i anne Sra Ba hw waned een od 151 46 24 
OR UP le od c'nad ge eddc.geccvecma oe 294 27 31 
i MO ae vers wang 5 sarcibiei Weld! eld seldiae ea 251 27 29 


INES COP INFO | S550) 0, oliuclavelno'b a4 era: 8 eie:6.c:vinreweeaiere 217 45 27 
Savannah to Columbus 


sii ata aut ead te Uae Aidt asec a elccsan a oi ore 199 27 26 
oe Be SS Se ee ee ee nebee se 199 27 26 
eNO ER a eee eee 191 27 26 
I NTNU: rae 50:2... 0109 wreretel’s bis-sie © e'ouareleleiee « 135 27 23 
Cotton— 
re Gr UNOS oo io. ec bcc cs cceeeseecccw ae 31% 23 
re eNO OD MENIOE «6 o.cln ds i ck eke e's le ceebveeces ere 38% 33 
ee Be er eer — 45 43 
Canned Goods, L. C. L.— 
I 8.6. oo UR eo Ss oe c ore's bible cue ee dee 174 44 48 
I er IN F565 5 Ss. voce ete. cseene wee eer 36 36 26 
I a aie lakhs ih lafalaseetgecacts eieigee 65 28% 31 
Oe oan eg Sunn Cabin seeeeewaricaner wees 35 45 37 


The commission issued a long statement in explanation of 
the revision. “It will be observed,” it was stated, “that today 
the rate on plow irons from Atlanta to Macon, a distance of 87 
miles, is 20 cents. The rate from Newnan to Macon, a distance 
of only 96 miles, is 47 cents, the rate from Newnan being 27 
cents higher than the Atlantic rate, and only 9 miles greater 
distance. The new rate just issued from Atlanta to Macon 
will be 23 cents and from Newnan to Macon, 24 cents,—1 cent 
higher than the Atlanta rate. The present rate on plow rates 
from Atlanta to Tennille, a distance of 59 miles is 28% cents, 
and from Newnan to Tennille a distance of 152 miles, 56 cents. 
The new rate from:both Atlanta and Newnan to Tennille will 
be 29 cents per hundred, 

“The present rates on sugar carload from Savannah to 
Valdosta, a distance of 157 miles, is 27 cents per hundred, and 
from Macon to Valdosta, 151 miles, 46 cents per hundred. The 
new rate to Valdosta from both Savannah and Macon will be 
24 cents per cwt. The present rate on sugar from Savannah 
to Griffin is 27 cents per cwt. for a distance of 251 miles, and 
from Savannah to Forsyth, a distance of 217 miles, 48 cents 
per ewt. The new rate fixed by the Commission on sugar from 
Savannah to Griffin will be 29 cents per cwt. and to Forsyth, 
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27 cents per ewt. Thus any quantities cited in the above illus- 
trations exists in the rates on practically all the commodities, 
but it will be seen that notwithstanding slight advances at 
some of the points which have enjoyed preferred rates in the 
past, there will be substantial reductions at other jobbing 
points as well-as local points, which heretofore have been un- 
able to meet the competition of the larger distributing points. 


“The new rates have been ordered into effect November 
15 of this year. The rates fixed by the public service commis- 
sion are maximum rates that cannot be exceeded by the car- 
riers, but the rules of the commission provide that in cases 
where the carriers deem it necessary they are permitted to pub- 
lish less than the maximum rates fixed by the commission pro- 
vided that discriminations against the communities are not 
created. In other words, it is the purpose of the commission 
that each community shall have equal freight rates for equal 
distances over the same class of railroad. 

“The effect of the commission’s class rate order which 
also provided for maximum rates, was that in some cases, the 
maximum rate of the Georgia commission was slightly higher 
than interstate rates for the same class of traffic from a few 
interstate points to points in Georgia. In issuing the commod- 
ity rate order, the commission has provided that in no instance 
shall the rates on the commodities covered by its order be 
higher between any points in Georgia than the interstate rates 
contemporaneously in effect on the same commodities be- 
tween points in Georgia and points in other States for the same 
or greater distances over the same line or lines, the haul be- 
iween the Georgia points being included in the longer inter- 
state haul, it being the view of the Commission that in-no in- 
stance should Georgia intrastate rates be higher than inter- 
state rates for the same class of traffic. 


“The return of the railroads to private operation following 
government control, left the rate situation in a very chaotic 
condition, due to the manner in which some of the advances 
were applied to the rates during the period of Federal control 
as a revenue measure, and the Georgia Commission was the 
first State Commission to undertake a general revision of its 
rates with the view of removing these discriminations and dis- 
crepancies. 


“Many other commodities are to be treated-in the same 
manner as indicated in the order just issued, and it is very 
probable that at an early date the commission will issue an- 
other order making further revision in rates on -other com- 
modities.” 


UNIFORM CASH FARES 


Uniform cash rate fares for all railroads operating within 
the state are directed in a decision by the Georgia Public Serv- 
ice Commission. These fares will be paid for tickets pur- 
chased by passengers on trains instead of at the ticket office 
before boarding the train. e 

The commission directed that all Class A railroads may 
charge 15 cents additional for each ticket purchased on the 
train. On the Class B railroads, which include nearly every 
short line ‘within the state, the roads will be permitted to 
charge one cent a mile in addition to the regular fare. 

The roads proposed, in effect, the additional charge author- 
ized by the commission’s decision. 


In seeking the uniform fare, the railroads declared there 
was no uniform cash fare charge in the state; that some of the 
carriers assessed a penalty of thirty cents in addition to the 
one cent a mile extra; that other railroads had adhered to the 
fifteen cent penalty; and that. others had assessed a penalty 
of one cent a mile extra. 

Exclusive of short lines, the commission was informed, 
the cash fares collected in Georgia by the railroads in July 
totaled 46,828. 


GEORGIA WITHDRAWS OPPOSITION 


The Georgia commission has withdrawn its action in oppos- 
ing the petition of the Atlantic Coast Line and the Louisville 
& Nashville to lease the Carolina, Clinchfield and Ohio rail- 
way. In a letter addressed to Chairman Meyer of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which will pass on the lease proposal, 
the Georgia commission said it had “no recommendation or 
representation” to make in the case and that it withdrew its 
opposition. 


SET THE PACE 


(Glenn Transcript, Willows, Calif.) 


A politician who has grown immensely rich in a few years 


publishing farm papers urges: the railroads to make a 25 per 
cent reduction in-freight rates on wheat and flour for export. 
He might help the wheat farmers some if he would make them 
a 25 per cent reduction in the subscription price of his paper 
and a similar reduction in the charge for any advertising space 
they may need. 
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PLAN NOT YET APPROVED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


It was announced.officially at the White House Late August 
31 that President Coolidge had not finally approved the Shipping 
Board operation plan. Nothing had been decided, it was said. 
It was said that the President had asked the Attorney-General 
for an opinion. as to the legality of the plan and that the board 
had obtained informal assurance from the Department of Justice 
that the plan would be legal. It was said that the President was 
still seeking the facts in order to determine whether or not a 
change should be made at this time. This statement was made 
when attention was called to reports that the board’s plan had 
been approved by the President. 


President Coolidge, before approving the Shipping Board’s 
operation plan, will call into consultation Secretary Hoover, 
of the Department of Commerce, representatives of the Com- 
mission, and others who may be helpful, it was said at the 
White House. The board has been requested by fhe President 
to prepare additional data as to the present cost of /operating the 
fleet through managing agents and estimates as to possible 
savings under the proposed plan. Apparently the President has 
been. favorably impressed by the proposal of the board but 
will not give his assent thereto until he is satisfied that it will 
be legal under existing law and will result in more efficient and 
economical operation than obtains under the present system. 

’ President Coolidge holds the conviction that the plan of 
operation must be such as will assure adequate shipping facilities 
for the commerce of the eountry and at the same time provide 
a merchant marine auxiliary to the navy for the national de- 
fense. He regards these two factors as fundamental. 

The first formal protest made to the President against the 
proposed plan has been filed by the National Merchant Marine 
Association, according to a statement made public by that asso- 
ciation September 4. The association ‘said it had filed a brief 
with the President that showed by data from official records that 


governmental experiments in the business of transportation had 
been failures wherever tried. 


“Government operation of shipping through a trust com- 
posed of 18 corporations would result in the return to foreign 
shipowners of their former monopoly of the carriage of American 
imports and exports,” the association said. 


Declaring that foreign shipping lines wouid seek to secure 
the services of private American Operators eliminated by the 


government corporation plan, the association: said: “iw 


Such a result would increase almost incalculably the difficulties 
of the corporation plan. If the good will built up in the Shipping 
Board services were turned over to our foreign competitors, there 
would be a marked shrinkage in the volume of cargoes carried by 
the Shipping Board’s vessels. If a rate war to meet this situation 
were engaged in by the government, this would only serve to make 
a staggering addition to the total of the government’s losses, as no 
profit is made by the Shipping Board at the present freight -rates. 
German ships, for instance, with American representatives, could 
meet and undercut any figure the board might fix. These foreign 
lines, collecting freights in American dollars, and paying off their 
erews and buying supplies at home in German marks, would have -an 
advantage that no maritime nation could overcome. And if it is 
argued that. Germeny has not enough ships to enter into our trade 
on a large scale, the. answer is that she will have no difficulty in 
securing~ all- she wants: by bare-boat chartering -some of the millions 
of tons of idle laid-up shipping throughout the world. Under these 
conditions, privately-owned .American ‘ships could not operate. 


~ The association- said it cost the- government $675,000,000 a 
year to- run a- government monopoly: of American railroads, and 
asked. what: it “will cost the American taxpayers for-a govern- 
ment shipping trust composed of 18 corporations to be financed 
out of the public treasury?’ The remainder of the statement; 
as issued by-the-association, follows: _ snes 


. Using: figures based on the records of the..Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics, the association points. out that while the increase in. em- 
Dloyes at the peak: of ‘government railroad, operation. was less than 
2 per. cent above. the -pre-control figures, the increase in the compen- 
sation of employes increased more than 100 per cent, and that, as 
against an addition of less than 2,000,000 employes, there was a gain 
of nearly $2,000,000,000 in pay. In the year following the ending of 
government control and guaranty there was a decline of more than 
$900,000,000 in the total compensation. The loss in efficiency under 
direct government operation as compared with private management 
is indicated by the fact that in January last. in comparison with 
January, 1920, 9 per cent less employes handled 8 per cent more 
freight. -The effect of direct government operation on the return on 
the investment. in railroads of private capital is shown by the fact 
that it- decreased from 5.26 per cent in 1917, just before the govern- 
ment took the roads over to .09 per cent in 1920, while in 1921, with 
the railroads in their owners’ hands again, the return advanced to 
3.08 per cent... 

“If the government cannot operate at a profit where it has a 
Monopoly,” says the statement, “what results are to be expected 
when.it enters into competition with the shipping of all the world. 
Even with the aid of private enterprise. it cannot offset the tremen- 
dous burden of its overhead expense or meet the advantages in 
favor of the cheaper built and operated ships of every other mari- 
time nation in the world.” ; 

How greatly competition with foreign ships has driven American 
vessels out of our import and export trade is shown by the records 
of the Bureau of Navigation. In the past two years the total of our 
tonnage registered in foreign commerce has declined about 20 per 
cent, or from 10,620,000 gross tons on July 1, 1921, to 8,441.000 tons on 
July 1, 1923; representing a decrease of 601 ships. Unable in most 
trades to compete with foreign or government-owned vessels, private 
American shipowners were obliged to transfer a large’ volume of this 
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shipping to the coastwise trade. where foreign tonnage is barred. In 
this trade the gross tonnage employed two years ago was only 2,613,- 
000 tons, as compared with 4,661,000 tons on July 1, last, representing 
a gain of 411 ships. The net result, however, has been a decrease of 
nearly 200 ships and of more than 100,000 gross tons in our total 
merchant marine, which on July 1 last aggregated 13,102,000 tons, in 
comparison with 13,233,000 tons two years previous. In the same 
period the total number of ships decreased from 3,723 to 3,533. 

Figures based on records of the Department of Commerce show 
a slow: but steady decrease in the pronvortion of the value of our total 
trade carried by American vessels, which decline from 43 per cent 
in 1920 to slightly over 35 per cent in the fiscal year ended June 30 
last. In the fiscal year 1922 foreign ships carried $3,602,000 worth 
more of our exports and imports than our own ships did, while for 
the fiscal year recently ended, the foreign lead increased to $4,495;- 
000,000, or nearly $900,000,000 in twelve months. 

The record of the actual tons of cargo carried in our trade as 
reported by the Bureau of Research of the Shipping Board shows 
that in May of this year American vessels carried 740,000 tons less 
than in May, 1922, while foreign vessels increased their cargoes 
1,668,000 tons over the total for May of last year. 

Sharp declines in the activity of American shipping are also 
shown by the Department of Commerce records of the net tons of 
ships with cargoes entering and clearing American ports since 1919. 
In that year the total for foreign ships was 4,644,000 tons more than 
for our own, but for the fiscal year just ended the foreign lead in- 
creased to 14,742,000 tons. 

Records of foreign nations are cited to show how direct govern- 
ment operation of shipping failed wherever tried. Even Canada, it 
is pointed out, has been unable to operate a government merchant 
marine with profit, although she has had the advantage of the gov- 
ernment railways securing freight for and working in co-operation 
with the ships. Official Canadian figures for last year show that 
fourteen services were operated by the government and that every 
one of these lost money, although operating costs were lower than 
those of American vessels. Both Australia and France have also 
lost heavily through government operation, and they, as well as 
Canada, are now seeking to dispose of their vessels. 

The experience ‘of these countries is contrasted with that of 
Great Britain, the maritime leader of the world. Among the first 
acts of the British government after the late war was the relinquish- 
ment of control of British shipping and the sale of ships that had 
been acquired by the government, as the result of the war. Official 
figures of the British Board of Trade show that while in 1919, the 
first post-war year, the British ships with cargo entering and clear- 
ing British ports aggregated 44,023,000 net tons, the total advanced 
to 65,237,000 tons in 1922, a gain of 21,214,000 tons or nearly 50 per 
cent. In 1919 the total for British ships with cargoes in British 
trade was 41,789,000 tons greater than the total of American ships in 
the same trade. For last year the British lead over our ships was 
60,806,000 tons. Figures on a similar basis covering entrances and 
clearances at American ports prepared hy the Department of Com- 
merce showed that the British tonnage in our trade increased from 
22,895,000 net tons in 1919 to 33,730,000 last year. 6 

All these British gains were made under a policy whereby the 
government left the nation’s shipping to be conducted as a private 
enterprise. As a result British lines have been enabled to make 
profits and pay dividends in the recent lean period of ship operation, 
a striking contrast to conditions existing in American shipping. 

In conclusion, the statement points out that: : 

1. The experience of all countries that have essayed direct gov- 
ernment operation of shipping has resulted in costly failure. 

Countries which have avoided government operation have 
succeeded in establishing and maintaining successful merchant ma- 
rines. 

3. Under the shipping policies of the United States government, 
private tonnage engaged in foreign commerce under the American 
flag has been, in large measure, driven from the seas, and the volume 
of cargoes carried by American ships has steadily decreased, while 
foreign ships continue to increase their carriage of the bulk of our 
imports and exports. 

4. The losses now made in the operation of government ship- 
ping, even without allowance for depreciation and interest, and with 
the advantage of the aid of private American enterprise, would be 
greatly increased under the prcposed plan of operation by govern- 
ment corporations. 

5.. The elimination of the aid of experienced American enter- 
prise and initiative, which would be effected by the adoption of the 
proposed corporation plan, would ultimately restore to - foreigners 
their old monopoly in our trade with other nations, and would leave 
us without the protection of sufficient merchant shipping to form a 
naval auxiliary when needed. 

6. Provisions of law laid down by Congress that would make 
possible the transfer of the government’s ships to American citizens, 
and. thus assure the establishment of an adequate and efficient mer- 
chant marire have not been enforced; and that they should be. 


The Shipping Board was not advised this week as- to plans 
of the private steamship owners and Shipping Board operators 
with reference to a further conference on merchant marine 
policy. It was understood that the steamship men were re- 
vising their proposals with the hope of obtaining the approval 
of the board. Chairman Farley had a short talk with President 
Coolidge on policy this week, but no decision was reached. A 
ruling from the Attorney-General as to the legality of the 
board’s plan was expected shortly. 


BOARD TURNS TO RELIEF WORK 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

In a letter to President Coolidge, Sept. 4, Chairman Farley 
of the Shipping Board reported that all the agencies of-the Ship- 
ping Board had been put in full operation for the relief of the 
sufferers from the Japanese earthquake disaster. 

President Coolidge telegraphed Mr. Farley at New York, 
Sept. 3, and Mr. Farley immediately issued broadcast orders to 
all Shipping Board agents and ship officers to get in immediate 
touch with Admiral Anderson, commander-in-chief of the Asiatic 
fleet, and place themselves under his orders. 

According to a cablegram received from J. F. Marias, Ship- 
ping Board representative at Manila, P. I., the Yokohama office 
of the board and all records were destroyed. A. W. Anderson of 
San Francisco, G. W. Christnacht of Milwaukee and W. R. Lynch 
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of Washington, D. C., all employes of the board in Yokohama, 
were reported safe, although Anderson was slightly injured. 
Marcus Harloe is the board’s agent at Yokohama, but no men- 
tion of him was made in the cable. The cable said vessels were 
unable to discharge cargo or obtain water or supplies at Yoko- 
hama and that Yokohama calls were unnecessary except as 
relief for refugees. 

Reports received by the Shipping Board from the Far East, 
September 5, were to the effect that all Shipping Board vessels 
were safe. Chairman Farley expected a substantial movement 
of canned goods and other articles from Pacific coast ports for 
the relief of the sufferers from the earthquake in Japan. The 
board was advised that Marcus Harloe, agent of the board at 
Yokohama, was on his way to San Francisco when the earth- 
quake occurred. It was advised that the sea floor of Yokohama 
harbor had been raised and that some vessels were trapped in 
the harbor. :, 

Chairman Farley announced that the board was rushing 
preparations to put itself in a position to meet demands of the 
American Red Cross for ships to carry supplies to Japan. Lists 
of tonnage at Pacific and Atlantic ports and in various points 
in the Orient were placed before the chairman by W. B. Keene, 
vice-president of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, in charge of 
traffic. These lists show that five passenger vessels of the 
President class are due to sail east from Pacific ports on their 
regular schedules during the next month. Beginning with the 
President Taft, which sailed September 6, the sailing dates of 
these vessels are: President Jackson, September 11; President 
Cleveland, September 20; President Jefferson, September 23, 
and President Pierce, October 4. They are due in Yokohama 
at dates ranging from September 21, for the President Jackson, 
to October 19, for the President Pierce. 

Eleven freighters are due to sail from Pacific coast ports on 
dates ranging from September 8 to October 5. Arriving dates 
at Yokohama range from September 28 to October 23, the time 
of the voyages ranging from 18 to 20 days. 

At various points in the Pacific are seven passenger ships 
of the “President” type and twenty-nine cargo ships. Many of 
these are available for relief service. Those near the Japanese 
ports already have been placed under the direction of Admiral 
Anderson, commander-in-chief of the Asiatic Fleet. 

The President Jefferson has sailed from Yokohama to Kobe 
with refugees. The West Orowa, a freighter, was diverted at 
Manila to carry supplies to Yokohama. 

It was stated at the Shipping Board that, in order to avoid 
any confusion and to render the most efficient service, the board 
will hold vessels in readiness for definite calls for carrying car- 
goes from specified ports. Upon receipt of requests from the 
Red Cross the board will send the ship to pick up the cargo. It 
is felt that to send ships to various ports to await cargoes 
would mean loss of time and that the simplest method is to 
hold the ships wherever they may be and have the location of 
the cargoes desired to be moved determined before sailing or- 
ders are issued. ; 





LARGE SHIPMENTS TO JAPAN 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


While the first reaction of the steamship industry to the 
Japanese catastrophe was, in common with the rest of the 
world, one of shock and dismay, this was followed by activity 
to ascertain the safety of ships and crews in the danger zone, 
by orders to vessels to proceed to the relief of sufferers, and 
more recently by preparations for the heavy movement of 
building supplies, structural steel, lumber, machinery and other 
materials that will be needed for the reconstruction of the 
devastated region. 


Officials were reluctant to discuss the latter feature of the 
situation, but pointed out that the economic consequences of 
the distaster were inevitable and that preparations must be 
made for rehabilitation. A considerable part of the building 
materials will be obtained in the United States, it was said. 
This is expected to result in renewed activity in trade with 
Japan. The credit of the nation and its financial resources 
are largely unimpaired by the destruction and purchasing here 
will not be difficult. Steamship men believe that within the 
next several weeks shipments from American ports to Kobe 
and other Japanese ports ready to handle cargoes will reach 
the largest proportions recorded in a long time. The move- 
ment will probably make necessary the addition of a number 
of ships to the services maintained by nearly a dozen lines 
from New York and by a larger number from the Pacific coast. 
In the last six months some steamers have been withdrawn 
from the trade for lack of cargoes. 

Cable advices received by the Far Eastern lines were 
meager, but indicated that the majority of ships in or near 
the earthquake zone were safe. It was reported that the har- 
bor facilities at Yokohama were either destroyed or disabled 
and ships were ordered to proceed to Kobe for discharge. In- 
formation was received from Washington that booking of 
freight and passengers for the Far East was suspended for 
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thirty days on Shipping Board vessels to supply shipping fa- 
cilities for relief cargoes and personnel... The government ves- 
sels were placed at the. disposal of the United States naval 
authorities in that region for relief work. 

Reductions in rates on relief supplies for Japan and efforts 
to expedite shipments were among the activities undertaken 
by steamship lines to meet the emergency created by the de- 
struction of property and loss of life in the earthquake. Four 
Japanese lines operating from New York announced that they 
would carry relief shipments free of charge. 

Member lines of the North Atlantic Far East Conference 
at their regular meeting adopted a resolution authorizing a 
reduction in tariff rates on bona fide relief cargoes consigned 
to accredited relief organizations... The resolution provided that 
when such special rates were made they must be confirmed 
by a committee appointed for that purpose. A. W. Parry, 
chairman of the conference, named the following to serve on 
the committee: J..J. Stewart, chairman, Barber Lines; E. C. 
Trainer, Nippon Yusen Kaisha; R. D. Betterman, Alfred Holt 
& Co. 

George W. Clough, secretary of the conference, 17 Battery 
Place, was authorized to advise relief societies in obtaining 
the quickest dispatch of cargoes. He will furnish information 
on the capacity of ships, sailing dates and ports of destination. 

The conference also adopted a resolution of sympathy with 
its Japanese members in the great disaster to their country. 
Another resolution was passed praising the work of the chair- 
man, Mr. Parry, who retired after the usual three months’ term 
and was succeeded by Robert A. Krug, of the Kerr Line. 

T. J. Kehoe, New York manager for the Admiral -Oriental 
Line, received a message from headquarters in Seattle saying 


that the company’s offices in Yokohama were. destroyed, but - 


that all American employes were safe. All of the line’s vessels 
due in Yokohama about that date had left the port before the 
disaster, it was reported. The President Jefferson was on her 
way from Yokohama to Kobe yesterday with 300 foreign 
refugees. 

At the offices of the Dollar Line it was said that the steamer 
Esther Dollar, which left Yokohama on August 28, was un- 
doubtedly safe at Kobe. The company has 18 to 20 American 
employes in Japan, most of whom are at Kobe. 
Express Company was its agent at Yokohama. The Dollar Line 
vessels have been ordered to proceed to Japan for unloading 
and to engage in relief work where possible, it was said. 

The Admiral Oriental Line vessels, owned by the Shipping 
Board, come under the general order for relief activity under 
the orders of the navy. The President Madison arrived in 
Yokohama on the 30th and proceeded to Kobe on the 3lst, 
where it was due on September 1. The vessel is believed to 
be safe. The President Jefferson was due in Yokohama on 
September 2 and, while local officials had no word, they be- 
lieved the liner was safe. The President McKinley is due 
there September 11, and the President Grant three days later. 

New York officials of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha received 
a cablegram reporting the safety of President Y. Ito and former 
Vice-President Y. Nagatomi, who is still active in the affairs 
of the line. Probably eight or ten of its vessels were in Yoko- 
hama harbor, concerning which no word has been received, it 
was said. 

At the offices of the Osaka Shosen Kaisha T. Toda said 
that cable advices reported discharge of cargo at Yokohama 
to be impossible. Their ships will probably be diverted to 
Kobe, he added. The Paris Maru was in Yokohama during the 
disaster. The Harbin Maru was in Kobe, but is believed to 
have been diverted. 

The steamer Selma City of the U. S. Steel Corp. was 
reported in a cable to local offices to be beached and probably 
damaged at Yokohama. The Steel Navigator, owned by the 
same interests, was in the typhoon, but is reported safe. 

Houlder, Weir & Boyd, agents for the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
said that the Malacca Maru was in Yokohama. No word has 
been received. The Kerr Line announced that it had no ships 
in the harbor. No information has been received by Norton, 
Lilly & Co. The Barber Line reported one ship in the port, but 
no word as to its condition. 

Steamship officials report inquiries for bookings on build- 
ing materials and other supplies for the rehabilitation of the 
destroyed property. Steel companies also reported the first 
orders for structural steel. Most of the lumber necessary, it 
was said, will probably be sent from the Pacific coast. In addi- 
tion to the vessels already on the Japanese routes, it was 
estimated that perhaps fifty more ships will be placed in service 
within the next few weeks to handle the increased traffic. 





TRACING PARCELS TO HAWAII 


W. Irving Glover, third assistant Postmaster General, has 
issued the following to postmasters relative to premature iD : 


quiries regarding C. oO. D. parcels addressed to Honolulu: 


An urgent appeal has been made by the postmaster at Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. that immediate action be taken to cause a dis- 
continuance of the improper tracing of C. O; D. parcels con- 
signed to Hawaii prior to the expiration of 60 days from the dates 
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of mailing, in order to relieve his office of the necessity of 
answering such inquiries, with a consequent entailment of un- 
necessary clerical hire, 

The matter. was last called to the attention of the. service in 
the Postal Bulletin of October 14, 1922, and in the Postal Guide of 
November, 1922, under article 40, page 22. Subsequent irregularity 
reports submitted in the premises by the postmaster at Honolulu, 
Hawaii, were principally directed against patrons who prepared 
and mailed their own tracers. While their action in mailing 
tracers at their own expense is appreciated, it is imperative that 
such patrons comply with the existing instructions governing the 
mailing of tracers. for C. O. D.parcels which have not been ac- 
counted for within a reasonable length of time from the date of 
mailing. In instances involving parcels addressed to Hawaii the 
period which should elapse before tracers are mailed is 60 days. 

It is therefore earnestly requested that postmasters direct the 
attention of their patrons who prepare tracers at their own ex- 
pense covering shipments of merchandise to. Hawaii to the re- 
qurements herein outlined for postmasters, with the request that 
the patrons likewise conform thereto. ; 


SOUTH AMERICAN DIFFERENTIAL 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


While full details of the plan for reorganization of the East 

Coast of South America Conference have not yet been agreed 
on, it is planned to allow a differential averaging about ten per 
cent in favor of the slower ships, compared with the fast mail 
and passenger liners. Vessels of the Munson Line and the 
lamport & Holt Line, which make the voyage in considerably 
less time than the steamers of other lines, will take the higher 
rates. 
The rate committee of the conference is now working on 
the new schedule but is not expected to complete the task within 
several weeks. A meeting of the conference was held Tuesday, 
but nothing of importance was transacted, officials reported. 

Of the eleven companies in the trade, all but the Stray Line 
are members of the conference. The latter concern has not yet 
indicated its intentions, conference members said. 


SHIP CHARTER RATES LOW 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


The ship charter market remains-in a state of extreme de- 
pression, with no actual developments abroad that would war- 
rant an increase.in rates at this time. While the low rates would 
ordinarily be an advantage to shippers, this is a doubtful benefit 
at the moment because of the lack of orders to be filled. A 
stronger market, indicating a greater volume of foreign trade, 
would undoubtedly, according to shipping men, represent a 
healthier state of trade. Funch, Edye & Co., in its weekly 
review, Says: 


For beggarly rates and sheer stagnation, it is difficult to recall 
a period in the local chartering market which compares with the 
wed four or five weeks; and even old-timers, whose memories hark 

for twenty years or more, cannot recall a more impoverished 
market situation. 

Shipping men point out that it has not been unusual in the 
pst for freight rates to break badly in one or several trades, 
wut ordinarily there has been some other route to which an 
wher could turn with a chance of earning something on his 
investment... Today the depression is unrelieved in practically 
very market in the world and tramp owners have no alternative 
except to tie up their vessels. Rates make it almost impossible 
fr them to make operating income equal expenses. 

It is pointed out also the same situation holds true for regu- 
lar liners. Many of these have been forced to give the bulk of 
heir cargo space to grain, coal and phosphate at distress rates. 

Despite the unsettled situation abroad, the export coal mar- 
ket appears unusually dull. Rates remain weak and practically 
mMehanged. The outlook for excellent crops in most of the Euro- 
an countries hag resulted in a decrease in demands here, with 
the result that forward chartering is sluggish. Only two grain 


ittures were reported last week, and thesé were due to the 


tnsolidation of several small shipments. . 

There was some activity in chartering to the West Indies after 
tlull of two weeks, but this was confined to the fixing of about 
thalf dozen steamers. Rates held close to previous low levels, 
tue to the surplus of ‘available vessels. 


FRENCH SHIPPING INVESTIGATION 


Consul Philip Adams, stationed at Paris, has submitted 
he following report to the transportation division of the De- 
lttment of Commerce on the results of an investigation of 
ie French merchant marine: 















The commission, appointéd by. ministerial decree in May, 1923, 
examine into the state of t French merchant marine, has 
made public some results of an investigation into the causes for 
Trench forei trade moving through forei intermediate ports or 
dyreien ships, in preference to using mch ports and French 
According to the replies of a number of important industrial or- 
Mhizations to questionnaires sent out by the commission, there are 
*veral important respects in which French ports fail to provide as 
tficlent economical service to importers and exporters as exists at 
nh foreign ports. . 
dustry Parisons were made by members of the metallurgical in- 
és between Antwerp and Dunkirk in the. matter of various 
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port charges, in which it was shown that these charges at Antwerp 
average around 60 per cent iess than at the French port. 

In addition to this advantage, Antwerp also is said to enjoy lower 
transportation charges, in the aggregate, both from interior points 
and on the ocean, as well as more frequent sailings to all foreign 


nts. 

The defective and out-of-date equipment, together with the in- 
ferior services at a number of French ports, is also _— responsible 
for their abandonment, according to certain French manufacturers. 
Through failure to make the equipment equal to the needs of ship- 
ping by improving or completing it, the ports become easily con- 
gested, with mounting charges for ay and insurance as the re- 
sult, Furthermore, French ports are declared to be insufficiently 
visited by shipping, and few French companies maintain frequent 
sailings even on the commonest routes. 

Certain remedies were suggested by those making reports, amon 
which are the increase of transportation facilities, both rail and’ 
water, to the seaports; the enlargement and modernization of French 
ports to keep pace with the most up-to-date foreign ports; the és- 
tablishment of more favorable rates, both inland and ocean; and the 


building up of a merchant marine capable of competing in rates and 
services with foreign lines, 


PILFERAGE LOSSES REDUCED 


“That efficient policing of wharves and improved packing 
methods will effect a substantial saving in losses traceable to 
pilferage is evident from an interesting tabulation of claims 
made against shipowners in respect to pilferage at New Zea- 
land and Australian ports,” says the transportation division 
of the Department of Commerce. 

“The following data were compiled by a firm of shipowners, 


operating vessels between New York, Austr&lia, and New Zea-. 
land: 


Average Amount of Claims Paid Per Ton of Cargo Carried 


ctober, January, 
1920, to 1922, to 
Decem- April, 
Australian ports ber, 1921 1922 Recently 

a.- a. a, <@ Si. 
IE Reo, Neral ns tc are cle islare eee er vstreere ates 0 10 0 6% 0 1% 
IE his Micietire aio ce tenbumehwiekore 01 0 1% 0 1% 
NE iiita occivein soe ble «mnie sateeae el warts 1 3% 0 7% 0 4 
Dk ocd chs: esa v:s a ctrietcn is enw alia enw ok 1.7% 011 0 1 
i ictiare.nt sib wOniesacticeomnaiaerte a 0 2% 0 5 
IN. hnxiis sh oh caves cowee tee anek cals 2 5 0 8 0 2 
MI sev ots 6 +a. ees vinew eee nbie~ mates tics 1 1% 0 1% 0.5 
I 55 onto +e nodes eminent} cheered 2 1% 23 ae 


“The effect of the police patrols at these ports, instituted 
at Melbourne and now widely imitated, is sufficiently striking 
to be noteworthy. The expense is prorated among the munici- 
pal police authorities, the rail, carriers, steamship owners, and 
other interested parties. 

“It is stated that improved types of packing cases, which 
render pilferage physically impossible or in some instances pre- 
vent undetected pilferage, are given credit for a substantial re- 
duction in losses of this character.” 


NO PARCEL POST TO CUBA 


“It is apparent from constant inquiries made of this bureau 
that there is a widespread misunderstanding in regard to mail 
and parcel post to Cuba, the general impression in business 
circles being that it is merely necessary to raise the weight limit 
of packages,” says the transportation division of the Department 
of Commerce. 

“There is no parcel-post service to Cuba, since the Cuban 
government has never ratified either of the parcel-post agree- 
ments to which the United States is signatory and has recently 
declined to enter into a separate parcel-post convention. The 
reason for this lies in the fact that the Revised Statutes of the 


‘United States prohibit the importation of cigars and cigarettes 


by parcel post in quantities of less than 3,000. The feeling in 
Cuba is that, as cigars are the only commodity which would . 
be shipped in any great quantity, by parcel post, the institution 
of such a service would offer no attractions to that country. 

“The sending of merchandise to Cuba must be done, there 
fore, through the first-class mail-at a much higher rate and a 
much lower weight limit. This results in a serious congestion 
of mails with a large amount of bulky matter, and a correspond- 
ing delay in the handling of the more urgent classes of mail. 
Although past efforts to remedy this situation have proved un- 
available, it is hoped that in the near future a solution may 
be found that will permit a parcel-post agreement. Such a 
change would greatly benefit our export business to the island 
and would be a decided relief to the first-class mail.” 


URGES USE OF REGULAR LINES 

“In. several cases occurring recently,” says the transporta- 
tion division of the Department of Commerce, “exporters have 
suffered large losses as a result of shipping their goods on ves- 
sels placed on berth by new and unknown steamship companies. 
Such organizations offer exceptionally low rates to attract cargo. 
The sailing of the ship is usually delayed, and frequently the 
cargo is never delivered at all. It is suggested that shippers 
patronize the regular steamship lines, which offer regularity of 
sailing and can be expected to deliver their cargo. A cheap 
ocean. freight rate offered. by an inexperienced company will 
generally be found the most expensive in the end.” 
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PROBLEM CONFRONTING THORNTON 
The Trafic World Ottawa Bureau 


Ontario papers are pointing out that one of the important 
problems confronting Sir Thornton and his associate directors 
of the Canadian National Railways concerns the formation of 
a policy governing the conduct of what one paper calls “the 
ee and tail-ends of the old Grand Trunk in the United 

tates.” 

It is estimated that the completion of the extensions of the 
Grand Trunk from Palmer, Mass., to Providence, R. I., will 
involve a capital cost of about fifteen or sixteen million dollars, 
and, if entry to Boston were attempted, as has been suggested, 
the cost would be much higher, as it would involve the con- 
struction of terminal facilities in that city. 

The experiments of previous Grand Trunk managements 
in furnishing railway service to different sections of the United 
States is recalled as having been not entirely satisfactory. 
Through its subsidiary, the Central Vermont, the Grand Trunk 
has carried Canadian traffic to Palmer, about 100 miles from 
Boston, and through the same subsidiary it can get to New 
London, Connecticut, 65 miles from Providence. Here it is 
understood to encounter bad railroad territory. 

It is claimed that the Grand Trunk lines between Detroit 
and Chicago eat up the profits of the Ontario division; that the 
shippers in places like Battle Creek and Kalamazoo more or 
less ignore the Grand Trunk,’ and that, as compared with the 
Michigan Central, the Grand Trunk receives a minimum of the 
business arising from industries in Michigan. It is claimed 
that, in New England, the situation would be no better, as 
that state does not provide even the roads that serve it, not 
as branch systems, but as completely equipped carriers, with 
the business necessary to meet capital expenditures. One 
Toronto paper concludes: 


The Grand Trunk faces unequal odds when it undertakes to pro- 
vide railway service with the ‘‘butt ends” of its Canadian lines in 
the United States. These ‘‘butt ei.ds’’ can at best be justified only 
as means of reaching United States receiving points, and even then 
the service must be provided as a loss. Chicago is the second largest 
city in the United States. The Grand Trunk runs through terri- 
tory where an enormous amount of Chicago-bound traffic originates, 
and yet it can claim only a small fraction of such business. If the 
line to Chicago cannot be justified railroad authorities are puzzled to 
understand how a line to a city like Providence, which is about the 
same size as Hamilton, Ontario, can be justified. 


The conclusion of these critics is that it would be better 
for President Thornton to develop traffic through the ports in 
the Maritime Provinces of Canada rather than through Port- 
land, Providence, and other American ports. He has not yet 
made any announcement regarding his policy in connection 
with the American lines, and the recent announcement that the 
differential against the port of Halifax would be removed 
would seem to indicate that he does not»éxpect to sacrifice Cana- 
ian ports. 


CANADIAN GRAIN TRAFFIC 
The Trafic World Ottawa Bureau 


The situation with regard to the carriage of grain on the 
lakes is still unsettled. It is stated that no charters have yet 
been made, while normally about 10,000,000 bushel space would 
have been contracted for at this time of year. Exporters admit 
conditions are menacing for getting Canadian grain to the sea- 
board, except by Vancouver. The American owners still insist 
that they cannot operate under the law which requires owners 
to make a rate for transportation which will cover demurrage 
charges and which prohibits brokers from indicating where in- 
surance shall be placed when cargo space is contracted. 

The government has announced that Vancouver has been 
made a “terminal.” This is a technical matter connected with 
the grain trade and means that the new elevators in the port 
become terminal elevators entitled to weigh and classify grain 
and issue certificates to that effect for trading purposes. The 
port of Montreal technically is not a “terminal,” the terminals 
for that port being at the elevators at Port Arthur and Fort 
William at the head of the lakes. The new order raising Van- 
couver to the position of a terminal means that all western 
grain going through the elevators there for export via the 
Panama Canal will be inspected, graded, and weighed there, so 
that all export grain sent via Vancouver can be traded with 
on the Vancouver terminal elevator certificates, under govern- 
ment supervision. Last year Vancouver exported about 20,000,- 
000 bushels of grain, and expects to export at least 40 million 
this year. 

President Maharg, of the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ 
Association, has asked the government to conduct a probe into 
the handling of grain at the port of Montreal, where he says 
the charges are excessive. The Montreal Standard supports the 
request, adding that the operations of the Board of Harbor Com- 
missioners have resulted in enormous profits. It says grain 
costs twice as much to handle at Montreal as it should; that 
the policy should be to have the port operated as low as possible 
in order to compete successfully with the American ports, and 
that the cost of handling at Montreal is 75 cents a ton, for 
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which sum grain cam be transported from the upper end of 
Lake Superior to the lower end of Lake Erie. “Statements 
such as these,” says the Standard, “by men holding good ex. 
ecutive positions in our grain producing provinces, coupled 
with the testimony given during the past winmter as regards the 
unduly high freight rates charged by the inland steamship com. 
panies for the transportation of grain, plus other abuses, the 
cost of which must be paid for by the producers, who claim that 
at existing prices grain cannot be grown at a profit, is certain 
to increase the existing dissatisfaction and prevent a settlement 
of our vacant lands, the tilling of which is essential for pro. 
duction of freight for our railways.” 

The Department of Marine states that port: charges are 
practically the same today as beore the war, but makes no com. 


ment on the charges as-to the rates charged by the Montreal 
Harbor Commissioners. 


THORNTON OPENS WINNIPEG OFFICE 
The Trafic World Ottawa Bureau 


It is announced that, in order to facilitate the efficient and 
economical direction of the business of the Canadian National 
in western Canada, Sir Henry Thornton has decided to establish 
an office for himself in Winnipeg. He has issued a statement 
giving his reasons for this course. The growing importance of 
western Canada and its future development, he says, require 
that the executive of the Canadian National should establish 
and retain that personal contact essential for the efficient and 
economical direction of the company’s business in the west; 
the executive offices at Montreal are not reasonably easy of 
access to the people of the west who desire to discuss matters 
of mutual importance to themselves and to the company; it is 
hoped that this action will bring about a more speedy and 
satisfactory decision on important matters, permit a_ better 
understanding of problems affecting the company and the pub- 
lic, and improve the usefulness of the National system. The 
president will spend a certain time in each five weeks in Win- 
nipeg, at regular intervals, notice being given through the press 
of the dates. 


CANADIAN CANAL TRAFFIC 


The aggregate freight traffic on Canadian canals from 
the opening of navigation to July 31, 1923, was 4,677,050 tons, an 
increase of 446,441 tons over the same period last year. A 
total of 14,389,161 tons of freight passed through the Canadian 
and American locks at Sault Ste. Marie in July, an increase of 
4,154,676 tons over July, 1922. The increased traffic in coal and 
iron was the contributory factor to the betterment. In July, 
14,284,720 bushels of Canadian grain from Fort William and 
Port Arthur were shipped through the canals. Of this 10,816, 
772 bushels went to Canadian and 3,467,948 to American ports. 
Canadian bottoms transported 12,977,978 bushels and United 
States bottoms 1,306,742 bushels. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 


There were 267 accidents on Canadian railways reported to 
the Dominion Railway Commission in July, resulting in 38 deaths 
and 280 persons injured. T'wo passengers were killed and 38 
injured; 13 employes were killed and 179 injured, while other 
persons killed numbered 23 with 63 injured. Accidents at rail- 
way crossings numbered 32 in all, but 10 of which automobiles 
figured. Twenty of them occurred at unprotected crossings. 


CANADIAN CAR ORDERS 


Car orders received by the Canadian Car & Foundry Com- 
pany in the fiscal year ending September 30 amounted to $25,000. 
000. Orders on hand will keep the company’s plant going until 
October 15 and further orders of rolling stock for Canadian 


railways are in sight. No foreign orders are being received: 


at present. 


CANADIAN COAST-TO-COAST TRAFFIC 


The steamer Margaret Coughlan recently sailed from Mont- 
real for Vancouver via the Panama Canal carrying the first 
general cargo ever shipped by water from eastern to western 
Canada. The sailing was an experiment to ascertain whether 
sufficient business could be developed to make coast-to-coast 
sailings profitable and the steamer’s agents claim the first voy- 
age indicates that it will be. The steamer recently arrived in 
Montreal with a cargo of about five million feet of British Co 
lumbia lumber and 10,000 cases of salmon. On her next voyage 
she will bring 50,000 cases of salmon and a large shipment of 
lumber. Her present cargo is of a very ‘mixed character. Sev- 
eral attempts have been made to establish such a service before, 
but they have never materialized. 


CANADIAN SURCHARGE 


Ottawa exchange, September 1 to 14, is two and thirteen 
thirty-seconds per cent; rate of surcharge on freight shipments 
one per cent; rate on passenger business based on two per 
cent exchange. 
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CANADIAN MOUNTAIN SCALE 


The Trafic World Ottawa Bureau 


Although some of the most strenuous opposition to the applica- 
tionof the provinceof British Columbia forthe removal of the moun- 
tain scale of freight rates came from Winnipeg and the Province 
of Manitoba, the Manitoba Free Press, the most influential 
paper west of the Great Lakes, makes the prediction that, ulti- 
mately, the heavy freight of both the Canadian Pacific and 
Canadian National railways will go through the mountains by 
way of the Yellowhead Pass under some joint traffic arrange- 
ment, the southern route being reserved for passenger, express, 
and fast freight service, “because it is inevitable that, sooner 
or later, the freight rate through the mountains will be fixed 
on the basis of paying a reasonable return to the road which 
can be most cheaply operated.” 

This admission is interesting in itself, as it is based on a 
principle that was strongly urged by the province of British 
Columbia in the discussion of the case before the Privy Coun- 
cil, and equally interesting in the history recalled by the Free 
Press as to the manner in which the Canadiaa Pacific came 
to select the route through the mountains which it did. It 
gays: 


The advocate for British Columbia urged that the rates be based 
upon the lower grades and cheaper cost of the Canadian National 
road through the mountains and this was resisted upon the ground 
(though this was not put quite so badly) that the necessities of 
the Canadian Pacific, owing to the poorer location of its line, must 
continue to be the governing factor in fixing rates through the moun- 
tains. With this virtual admission that the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way lines through the mountains are less advantageously placed 
than those of the Canadian National there goes on the scrap-heap 
one of the fixed beliefs of the last generation of Canadians. Forty 
years ago and later, though with a constantly lessening emphasis, 
ihe Canadian people were called upon to admire and applaud the fore- 
sight, statesmanship, resourcefulness and determination of Sir Wil- 
liam Van Horne and his fellow directors of the Canadian Pacific in 
changing the route of the railway and pushing it through the Rockies 
and Selkirks via the Kicking Horse and Rogers passes. The res- 
olute Van Horne, having decided to put the railway through the 
Selkirks by the southern route, sent Major Rogers out with instruc- 
tions to find a pass or make one, and in due time the grizzled old 
major turned up with Rogers Pass marked_on the map. Thirty 
years of experience convinced the Canadian Pacific that, as a pass, 
it left much to be desired; and to escape the dangers and difficulties 
inseparable from operating trains through it they had to pierce Mt. 
Macdonald with a huge tunnel, The spiral tunnels further east were 
also built for the lowering of the mountain grade. But capital ex- 
penditures of this kind reduce operating expenses at the cost of 
higher fixed charges; and the sharp projection of the British Colum- 
bia freight case into the consideration of. the Railway Commission 
and also in politics is now revealing to the public, what has long 
been realized by railway men, that as a result of the policies of its 
first directors, the Canadian Pacific Railway has been given the per- 
petual handicap of a railway through the mountains which cannot 
be operated as cheaply as the rival government road which reaches 
the Pacific by the lower gradients of the northern route, 


CANADIAN RAILWAY EARNINGS 


Traffic earnings of the Canadian Pacific railway for the week 
ending ugust 21 were $3,518,000, an increase compared with 
the same period last year of $149,000, or 4.4 per cent. 

Gross earnings of the Canadian National for the same 
period were $4,983,693, an increase of $438,505, or 10 per cent. 
The gross earnings of the Canadian National from January 1 
to August 21 were $152,559,185, an increase of $16,967,497 as 
compared with the corresponding period for 1922. 


MOVEMENT OF HARVESTERS 


A total of 45,842 harvesters were carried on all Canadian 
railway lines this season. The Canadian National carried 13,- 
687 from eastern Canadian points and 7,155 from Great Britain. 
The Canadian Pacific handled 20,272 from eastern Canada and 
4,728 from the British Isles. 


CANADIAN RAILROAD WAGES 


The Trafic World Ottawa Bureau 


_At the conference of employes of the Canadian National 
Railways at Toronto it is expected that a demand for an in- 
crease in wages will be made by the station, shop, shed, round- 
house and clerical employes. Besides the question of wages, 
the meeting will ask for the amalgamation of the three wage 
and working condition schedule, so as to obtain uniformity of 
these groups of the employes on the Canadian Northern lines 
im all parts of Canada. It is stated that the employes are 
Seeking a return to the wage rates of 1921, which were, on an 
average, about 14 per cent higher than at present. The Toronto 
meeting will examine the requests of the general membership, 
Which includes the bulk of the employes in the groups named, 
and decide the terms of the demands that will be presented 
to the railway management early in September. Some 12,000 
men are affected. : 

7 Meanwhile, the One Big Union of Winnipeg is sending out 
& call to action to both organized and unorganized railway 
workers on all lines to ascertain the general sentiment toward 
, 8eneral tie-up of the lines in the height of the western grain 
‘sh “as the only means of forcing the railway association of 
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Canada to accede to the demands of railway workers for in- 
creased wages and other conditions.” 


RAILROAD WAGES 


A drive for increased wage scales which will effect a 231% 
per cent increase over present rates was decided on at a meet- 
ing of the chairmen of the Switchmen’s Union of North Amer- 
ica at a meeting in Chicago, September 6, according to Thomas 
H. Cashin, leader of the union. Increased wages for night 
workers will also be asked for in addition to the general in- 
crease by the proposal that all men on night duty be paid fifty 
cents a day more than men on daylight duty. The proposed 
increases are as follows: Foremen, present rate $6.32 a day, 
$7.50 proposed; helpers, present rate $6.32 a day, proposed $7.00; 
switch tenders, present rate, $4.40 a day, proposed $7.00. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen which was in ses- 
sion at the same time is expected to agree on a demand for an 
increase which will be in line with the demands made by the 
trainmen, This would be a demand for from twelve to twenty- 
five per cent more money than was being paid before the last 
reduction in 1921. 

The Pennsylvania has notified the Labor Board of pay 
increases, effective July 16, of $10.00 a month for track foremen 
and $5.00 a month for bridge and building foremen and inspec- 
tors. The increases will affect 3,594 men and will amount to 
approximately $552,102 annually. 

Employees of the maintenance of way departments of the 
Denver and Rio Grande have received increases, effective 
August 1, ranging from one to three cents an hour. Foremen 
received increases ranging from $2.04 a month to $4.08 a month. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has notified the 
Labor Board of a wage increase of two cents an hour for ‘sta- 
tionary firemen, engineers, oilers, water tenders and coal pass- 
ers. The increase is to be retroactive to July 1 and will involve 
about 150 employes, aggregating $9,300 yearly. 


VIRGINIAN EXTENSION CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Application for permission to intervene in the Virginian 
finance docket case in which the Commission denied a certificate 
to the Virginian Railway Company authorizing it to extend its . 
lines, and to re-open that case, has been filed by the Pocahontas 
Fuel Company. That company owns the land which would be 
opened to development were the railroad company permitted to 
extend its line. The fuel company has adopted and made its 
own, the railroad company’s application for a re-opening of that : 
case. 


Construction of paragraph 18 of section 1 of the interstate 
commerce law such as was indicated by the Commission in 
its denial of that application, the fuel company thinks, renders 
it unconstitutional in that it would take property without due 
process of law. The fuel company thinks the Commission 
should construe paragraph 18 so as to be in consonance and not 
contrary to the Constitution; and that so construed the certificate 
of public convenience and necessity should not be denied. 


The fuel company reads the report as showing no basis for 
the denial other than that the Virginian is not now able to fur- 
nish the number of cars ordered by mines already opened and 
dependent upon it, in whole or in part, for car supply; and, 
that the aggregate capacity of the mines at present in the 
country exceeds greatly the country’s demand. It said that an 
examining of the report would show that there was nothing | 
continued in it as the basis for refusing the application, which 
did not naturally result from the two reasons already mentioned. 

“Would the fact that the railway company ‘is not able to 
furnish the number of: cars ordered by mines’ be a sufficient 
reason to justify the denial of the application,” the fuel company 
asked in laying a foundation for its argument. “It is the stat- . 
utory duty of the railway company ‘to furnish safe and adequate 
car service’ to the mines it serves, and it is the statutory duty 
of the Commission ‘upon its own initiative’ to require the rail- 
way company to provide itself with ‘adequate facilities for per- 
forming as a common carrier its car service.’ It would therefore 
seem to be contrary to the intent of the interstate commerce 
act for the Commission to take any action which would deprive:- 
a citizen of any state or locality of the right to ship in interstate 
commerce, solely because a common carrier subject to the act 
had failed to ‘furnish adequate car service.’ Furthermore, if 
the railway company is denied permission to extend its road 
‘the immediate object of which,’ as the Commission states, 
‘is to serve coal mines,’ because it is not now able to furnish 
the number of cars ordered by mines dependent upon it, it 
should be denied permission to extend its road to serve any 
other industry or for the transportation of any other kind of 
property, for its present equipment and railroad facilities used 
for the transportation of all kinds of property are so interchange- 
able and inter-dependent that no additional property can be 
transported with present equipment without affecting all other 
kinds of transportation, and this, carried to its logical conclusion | 
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would result in the denial of permission to all coal carrying roads 
to make any further road extensions for any purposes. 

“The second reason given is that the capacity of the mines 
at present in the country greatly exceeds the country’s demand 

“But paragraph 18 of the act does not justify the refusal of 
the application because the present public convenience and 
necessity do not require the extension, even if it. should be 
granted that an over supply of coal is a matter which the Com- 
mission has authority to regulate under the Constitution and 
intended by the statute. Paragraph 18 authorizes the Com- 
mission to refuse the application only when neither the present 
nor the future public convenience and necessity require or will 
require the extension. That the Commission considered only the 
present seems clear from its report for it states: ‘The applicant 
is not now’ able to furnish sufficient cars; ‘there are at present 
more mines in the country’ than required; ‘with the applicant 
not now in a position to adequately serve’.” 


The applicant said it should be conclusively assumed, be- 
cause mines continually are being opened and abandoned and 
the country is growing that the development of a large area of 
valuable coal within easy reach of a railroad “will be, if not 
now, a public convenience and necessity.” Continuing the 
applicant said the statute required the future to be taken care 
of when the application was made. 

“As this is the plain language of the statute,” said the fuel 
company, “the reasons prompting the law-makers to include it 
need not be looked for, but doubtless it was intended that the 
application for the extension would not be denied except in those 
cases where the Commission could see that the extension would 
never be a public necessity and convenience in interstate com- 
merce, or, at last that it should be granted when it is shown that 
at some future time it would be such. To hold otherwise would 
be to substitute the Commission for the railway management in 
the exercise of that business judgment which controls and directs 
the ordinary business policy of the company, and this the statute 
evidently does not contemplate. If the Commission assumes the 
power to prevent an extension which will sooner or later be 
required to transport a needed product, because the market at 
the time is supplied, it thereby assumes the power to regulate 
market conditions, which could not have been intended. 

“That the present condition of the coal business would con- 
tinue to exist was recognized and taken care of by the lawmak- 
ers. Each carrier is required by the act ‘to make just and rea- 
sonable distribution of cars for transportation of coal’ and ‘when 
the supply of cars available for such service does not equal the 
requirements of such mines’ it is made ‘the duty of the ‘carrier 
to maintain and apply just and reasonable ratings of such mines 
and to count each and every car furnished to or used by any 
such mine for transportation of coal against the mine.’ Clearly, 
therefore, this was a condition which Congress recognized it had 
the power to regulate, in so far as transportation is. concerned, 
but not prohibit, and had Congress recognized it had the power 
to prohibit this condition by refusing transportation for addi- 
tional coal, and believed that it was in the interests of the pub- 
lic to do so, it would and should have used language unmistakable 
for the purpose, for the accomplishment of the object, an inno- 
vation and the remedy drastic. 

“Since the passage of the act in question, petitioner is ad- 
vised additional coal mines have been opened in the country, 
which supply new and additional coal tonnage and to which an 
equitable proportion of the existing equipment has been as- 
signed, and at frequent intervals now such mines are being 
opened and.these mines have been opened and are being opened 
on newly constructed riailroad tracks; which have gotten and will 
get their part -of- the existing available railroad equipment, and 
these newly constructed -railroad tracks are either connected 
with or extend from some. track of some ‘carrier by railroad sub- 
ject to this act’ and it-would seem immaterial in so far as the 
basic rights of petitioner are concerned whether the newly con- 
structed tracks upon which the mines have been or are being 
opened are called spur tracks, industrial lines, switches, side 
tracks or railroad extensions. The two reasons assigned in the 
report for the refusal of the railway company’s application in 
this proceeding exist in every other case to the extent it exists 
in the case under consideration, for these new mines will both 
supply additional coal to the markets of the country and require 
a portion of the existing railroad equipment. If Congress 
had recognized that an additional supply or an over supply of 
coal was detrimental to the public interest and had intended to 
give the Commission power to prohibit the opening of new 
mines, the power given would have been directed to that end 
and sufficient for the purpose.” 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


Stating that it was evident their presentation was not suf- 
ficiently complete to warrant a favorable decision by the Com- 
mission, and that they have additional evidence to present, the 
complainants in No. 13054, Hyman-Michaels Company et al. vs. 
Director-General, have asked a rehearing of that case. 

The Chicago, West Pullman and Southern Railroad Com- 


pany has asked the Commission -to set aside its order denying - 


the claim of that road under section 204 of the Transportation 
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Act. The petitioner said the dismissal of its claim resulted 
from (a) a holding that intraplant switching did not constitute 
railway operating income with the meaning of section 204; and 
(b) that certain other revenue derived from services exactly 
similar to intraplant switching, i. e., the weighing and demur- 
rage on cars which were incident to intraplant switching, did 
constitute railway operating income within ‘the meaning of 
section 204. If it were proper to exclude from railway operat- 
ing income revenue derived from intraplant switching, the peti- 
tioner said, it would be necessary to exclude any other revenue 
incidental to such switching. 

The complainants in No. 10583 and Subs Nos. 1 to 10, in- 
clusive, North Packing & Provision Company et al. vs. C. M. & 
St. P. et al., have asked the Commission to grant a reargument 
of that case on the question of the reasonableness of the regu- 
lation fixing rates on live hogs on the basis of value per head. 

Postponement of the effective date of the Commission’s order 
in No. 12669, Texas Grain Dealers’ Association et al. vs. Abilene 
& Southern et al., from October 10 to January 10, was asked by 
the defendants therein. According to the petitioners, a con- 
ference between the lines east and those west of the Mississippi 
river and a further check of the rates will be necessary before 
they can be put into effect. 

Claiming they have additional new evidence vitally bearing 
on the issues, which was not available at the time the previous 
record was made, the complainants in No. 12813, Standard Oil 
Co. (N. J.) et al. vs. Director-General, have asked the Commission 
to grant a rehearing of that case. 

Asserting that the Commission’s decision, if adhered to, 
will cause it great harm and loss whenever the trunk lines be- 
come congested and place embargoes against the Morristown 
& Erie Railroad, the complainant in No. 13723, United Paper- 
board Co., Inc., vs. Morristown & Erie et al. has asked for 
rehearing, reconsideration, and argument of that case. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Board of Trade of Kansas City, Mo., was permitted to 
intervene in No. 15029, Des Moines Board of Trade et al. vs. Des 
Moines & Central Iowa et al. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Shreveport, La., the Ameri- 
can Cast Iron Pipe Company, and the Texarkana Pipe Works 
were permitted to intervene in No. 14880, Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce et al. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. 

On request of complainants the Commission has dismissed 
No. 12704, the Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al.; 
No, 12704 (Sub. No. 1), Iola Cement Mills Traffic Association et 
al. vs. Same; No. 12704 (Sub. No. 2), Lehigh Portland Cement 
Co. vs. Same, and No. 12704 (Sub. No. 4), the Atlas Portland 
Cement Co. vs. Same. 

The Commission has dismissed the following complaints 
at the request of the various complainants: No. 13361, Jack- 
son & Eastern Ry. Co. vs. A. & V. Ry.; No. 13791, Murphysboro 
Paving Brick Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al.; 12300, Kansas, Okla- 
homa & Gulf Ry. Co. vs. St. L-S. F. Ry.; and No. 15047, L. 
E. Smith Glass Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 

The Board of Trade of Cairo, Ill., was permitted to inter- 
vene in No. 15082, Capital Grain & Feed Company et al. vs. 
Illinois Central et al. 

The Board of Railroad Commissioners of the State of South 
Dakota, Chamber of Commerce of Hastings, Nebraska, Kearney 
Chamber of Commerce, Public Service Commission of Wyoming, 
and the Nebraska State Railway Commission were permitted 
to intervene in No. 14855, The Colorado and New Mexico Coal 
Operators’ Association vs. D. & R. G. W. et al. 

Having received advice that the complaint in No. 14630, 


Cairo Association of Commerce vs. L. & N. et al., has been 


satisfied, the Commission has dismissed it. 

The Texarkana and Fort Smith Railway Company was made 
an aditional party defendant in No. 15025, Humble Oil & Refin- 
ing Co. vs. Missouri Pacific et al. 

The Wisconsin Steel Company and International Harvester 
Company were permitted to intervene in No. 15007, Pittsburgh 
Coal Producers’ Association et al. vs. Ashland Coal & Iron 
Ry. et al. 

7 The Commission authorized the Southern Minnesota Mills 
and the Board of Trade of Cairo, Ill., to intervene in No. 15037, 
the Southwestern Millers’ League et al..vs. Santa Fe et al. 

The complaint in No. 14946, Vye Grain Co. vs. C. M. & 
St. P. et al., was amended by making the W. P. Devereaux 
Company an additional party complainant and the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle Railway, Southern Pacific Company and 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company additional 
parties defendant. 

Permission was. granted the Board of Trade of Cairo, Ill., 
and the Louisville Boafd of Trade*to intervene in No. 15026, 


-.Oklahoma Millers’ League vs. Alabama & Mississippi et al. 


Our Washington Office is your Washington office 
if you are a subscriber to THE DAILY TRAFFIC 
WORLD. - : 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men 





OVERCHARGE CLAIM TWO-YEAR LIMIT 


Editor The Traffic World: 

To the man interested in freight claims, the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court, in the Kansas City Southern 
Railway Company vs. Harry B. Wolf et al., handed down on 
February 19, 1923, carries much interest and importance. 

The application of the two-year period of limitations (as 
carried in section 16 of the interstate commerce att) to over- 
charge claims, discloses a field hitherto undisturbed by this 
clause. The importance to the claimant is obvious, because, 
with some exceptions, he must present his overcharge claims, or 
institute suit for them, within two years from the occurrence 
of the cause of action. Non-observance of this procedure will, 
with exceptions discussed later, result in failure of the claim. 

The Business Research Bureau of LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity is frequently asked to pass on the merits of overcharge 
claims occurring in connection with both interstate (between 
the states) and intrastate (within the states) traffic. 

The claimants, in many instances, are doubtful as to whether 
the “Wolf” decision, above referred to, might be considered 
applicable to overcharge claims occurring in connection with 
intrastate as well as interstate traffic 

In the “Wolf” ruling we find the United States Supreme 
Court invoking the interstate commerce act, using section 16 
thereof as the basis for its decision. This act, applying as it 
does to interstate traffic, cannot be used, either wholly or in 
part, as a basis on which to judge the merits of overcharge 
claims relating purely to intrastate traffic 

The statutes of limitations applying to the cellection of 
old debts within the various jurisdictions do now, as heretofore, 
apply to the collection of overcharges on interstate shipments. 
These statutes cover various periods involving, four, five, and, 
in some states, six years 

However, the wide-awake traffic man is not to be caught 
by statutory periods. If his claims are too numerous to be 
handled by his present force, he readily shows his general 
Manager, vice-president or president, as the case may be, the 
economy of obtaining more assistance. 

The efficient traffic man, with good assistants, very. soon 
brings his claim figures down to the “irreducible minimum.” 

Josepr T. Scallon, Traffic Instructor, 
La Salle Extension University. 
Chicago, Aug. 30, 1928. 


HOW TO DECREASE CLAIMS 
Editor The Traffic World: 

The letter from Carlisle B. Pirie, traffic manager, Harper 
and Reynolds Corporation, Los Angeles, in your issue of August 
25, under the above heading, has been noted with much in- 
terest. We cheerfully welcome constructive criticism or sug- 
gestions from the shipping public as to ways and means of 
reducing freight loss and damage and have been acquainted 
with Mr. Pirie’s active and friendly interest in this subject. 


em his views have received our most careful consid- 
eration. 


Mr. Pirie’s letter lays down four suggestions for study and 
discussion which, in his opinion, will decrease the loss and 
damage claim account to 25 per cent of that for the year 1921. 

Suggestions 1, 2 and 4, we observe, refer almost exclusively 
to less-carload freight, and, on reference to our records, we 
find that, of the entire amount paid in loss and damage claims 
during the year 1921, 39.5 per cent was on less-carload traffic, 
Which, in 1922, was reduced to 35.4. per cent and for the first 
three months of 1923 to 33.7 per cent, indicating that the car- 
tiers, as a whole, are coming closer and closer to the observ- 
ance of the rules promulgated by him Thus, it can be readily 
Seen that those three suggestions could hardly have the effect 
anticipated by Mr. Pirie, inasmuch as nearly 70 ‘per cent. of 
the problem is chargeable to carload freight. It is recognized 
48 a sound principle, theoretically, that “goods offered for 
flpment that will evidently not carry safely to destination” 


ould be refused, but the fact is recognized, also, that: the - 


real test of a package is at destination rather than shipping 
Point, inasmuch as the adequacy or inadequacy of a container 
is shown by its condition after it has passed through the haz- 
ards incident to transportation. This fact makes it difficult 
to apply a literal enforcement of the rule at initial point, be- 
Cause the package may appear entirely adequate when -re- 


ceived from shipper but turn up at destination in bad condition 
without having received any bad handling en route. 

The carriers of the country are conducting, individually, 
and in a co-ordinated way, through the freight claim preven- : 
tion committee of the American Railway Association, a cam- 
paign to prevent, or at least hold down to a minimum, freight 
loss and damage of all kinds, both carload and less carload, 
and, as above stated, we appreciate very much the interest of 
such men as Mr. Pirie as illustrated through the offering of 
suggestions for improvement in the service as well as other 
handling having as its object a reduction in the claim account. 

Lewis Pilcher, Secretary, Freight Claim Division, 


American Railway Association. 
Chicago, Oct. 4, 1923. 


HANDS OFF THE ACT 

Editor The Traffic World: 

I have read with a great deal of interest your recent edi 
torials dealing with the transportation act and wish to commend 
you on the independence maintained in expressing. your views. 

Your editorial of August 4, in setting forth the reasons for 
no railroad legislation during the coming session of Congress, is 
worthy of note, and I sincerely hope that you will keep this 
fresh in the minds of your readers, and urge those concurring 
in the “hands off movement” to so express themsélves to their © 
representatives in Washington. 


T. W. Macon, Traffic Manager, 
General Railway Signal Co. 
Rochester, N. Y., Aug. 30, 1923. 


PAYMENT OF OVERCHARGE CLAIMS. 

Editor The Traffic World: s 
I appreciate immensely the drastic action employed by the. 

St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America, and other various traffic leagues, with a view of — 
eliminating any attempt by U. S. Congress in amending the 
transportation act of 1920, and that the act in its entirety be =. 
given a full and fair trial without any amendment whatsoever 
for at least three or four years. 


Considering that the basic principle of prosperity of the 
country depends mostly on the good understanding of our rail-. 
road organizations and commercial institutions, one would be 
inclined to divulge a certain amount of constructive criticism, 
with the anticipation that some good result might be achieved 
in decreasing the present legislative burden imposed upon the 
public and the carriers. 


There has recently been a rather embarrassing and crude 
position created by the decision rendered by Mr. Justice McRey- 
nolds, in delivering the opinion of the court, regarding Kansas 
City Southern Railway Co. vs. H. Wolfe et al., in connection with 
the legal interpretation of the interstate commerce act, Sub- 
section 3, of Section 16; covered by the transportation act of 
1920, Section 424, covering action by shippers for the recovery 
of overcharges in excess of legal published rates, which cannot 
be recovered after the expiration of two years. 


The Kansas City Southern Railway Co. vs. H. Wolfe et al., 
case 194, which was argued January 9, 1923, and decided Feb- 
ruary 19, 1923, does not only involve U. S. intrastate and inter- 
state traffic, but its effect also has some bearing in the final 
adjustment of overcharge and damage claims, pertaining to 
international traffic between our colleagues across the inter- 


national boundary and commercial organization in Canadian 
territory. 


I am not prepared to dispute the ruling rendered by the 
U. S. Supreme Court, in so far as disputed rates, which, to the 
judgment of the public, appears to be unreasonable or discrim- 
inatory, owing to the fact that the two years’ limitation men- 
tioned all through the opinion of the court is an old established 
ruling, which we will also find incorporated in Conference Rul- 
ing Bulletin, reprinted November 1, 1917, and issued by the 
order ‘of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and Phillips Co. 
vs. Grand Trunk and Western Railroad Co. 236 U. S. 662. My 
views regarding this section of the argument does not, in any 
shape or form, alter my strong disapproval of the attitude, 
which is now being adopted by various railroads, in declining 
claims on the ground that the two years’ limitation allowed by 
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the laws has expired, therefore, the investigation or adjust- 
ment of claims involved cannot be entertained any further. 

Are we not led to believe, in the past, adjustment of claims 
of every calibre covering settlement of disputes, which were 
under investigation over a period of two years, were illegally 
disposed of by the carriers? The two years’ limitation has been 
in existence for a considerable length of time and prior to the 
decision of the U. S. Supreme Court Case 194, no question what- 
soever was raised as to the voluntary adjustment of such claims 
after the expiration, not only of two years but sometimes settle- 
ment was made after the lapse of five years from the date of 
actual delivery of shipment. We could have allowed a certain 
amount of credit to the railroad freight claims departments, 
had they refused to be bothered with claims for overcharge 
relating to a disputed published rate, but when both parties 
thoroughly agreed as to the proper application of the legal pub- 
lished rate, then the entire transaction should end without any 
dilly-dally with the civil court or Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion proceedings. If the carriers desire to establish a cordial 
relationship between themselves and the public, such drastic 
actions will not create the necessary mutual feeling enabling 
all those concerned in solving the most important problem 
(transportation) in the country today. 

All activities of the railroads and commercial institutions 
should merge with a view of clearing the aimosphere and build 
a closer co-operation system, submerging any antagonistic 
methods in clearing an outstanding dispute. How long would 
an industrial house be able to retain its business support if the 
same arbitrary methods were put in force in the adjustments 
of some mistakes, which, inadvertently have accrued through 
an error of extension or misprint? The soaner the freight 
claim departments of the railroads realize that their traffic de- 
partments are endeavoring to sell transportation to the public, 
the ‘better it will be for the entire community. 


Referring to the entire case of Kansas City Southern Rail- 
way Co. vs. H. Wolfe et al., one would wonder for what scope 
the representatives of various railroad freight claim depart- 
ments have based their interpretation upon the theory, that 
owing to the fact that the prescribed periods has elapsed, the 
statute of limitation precludes the payment of overcharge cov- 
ering an agreed mis-application of rates or error in extension. 
It is admissible, the filing of the claim with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or with the courts, which tolls the statute 
of limitation, but why antagonize the public through the stand 
taken by carriers in endeavoring to make this section applicable 
to voluntary payments? If documents supporting claims have 
been seasonably filed (within two years), is it not logical pre- 
sumption on the part. of the shipper or consignee to assume, he 
placed the carrier on notice and presented his views in line with 
his understanding of the correct application of rates, for ac: 
ceptance or rejection? Providing carriers will find that legal 
published rates: were not protected or through negligence of 
its employees an error in extension existed, the entire transac- 
tion, covering.the adjustment of the claim, should be settled 
on.its face value. ; 


May I venture to ask you to picture the voluminous work, 
which would be thrown on the Interstate Commerce Commis: 
sion staff; due to the fact that the majority of large industrial 
concerns will not feel confident to trust the party from. whom 
they are buying their commodity (transportation), to play with 
their outstanding accounts for twenty-three months and at the 
end of that period, to receive a courteous printed form advising 
their inability of checking combination. of rates, combined. with 
the -unsatisfactory results achieved in.trying to divide carriers’ 
revenue, and suggesting to claimants to file suit in the civil 
court or. complaint with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
before the expiration of two years? 

_. The most problematic issue in connection with this item is 
involved on claims covering international traffic. Let.us assume 
a carload of sulphur shipped from Galveston, Texas, to Prince 
Rupert, B. C., under the protection of Galveston, Houston and 
Henderson Railroad bill of lading. Car reaches its destination 
in perfect condition but, through the complexity of constructing 
a through rate, an error was discovered by the industrial traf- 
fic manager after five months had expired. A claim for over- 
charge was then filed with the destination carriers (Canadian 
Road) for the protection of the cheapest combination of rates. 
The entire investigation of the combination of rates and the 
proper divisions for revenue between carriers will, no doubt, 
consume the balance of nineteen months. The Canadian -car- 
riers, after two years, are prohibited to pay a claim in its en- 
tirety on account of its American connections will not honor 
their draft to cover the proportion of overcharges due from 
various roads participating in the haul, located south of the 
international boundary line, 

If we reverse the situation and study a consignment mov- 
ing south from Prince Rupert to Galveston, Texas, we shall 
then find the same embarrasing position, with the exception 
that on northern bound traffic, the transportation contract was 
entered with U. S. railroad concerns and the south-bound with 
Canadian roads. This is surely a problem, which should be of 
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interest to all commercial firms transacting business between 
the two countries. One would think, as far as Canadian firms 
ere concerned, they are well protected with the statute of limi- 
tation incorporated under the present existing Canadian laws, 
and the railway act, Chapter 68; but it is well to have a clear 
understanding of the whole issue with a hope of cleafing this 
vexed problem to the satisfaction of all parties involved. It is 
surprising the amount of technicalities which might affect freight 
charges or damage claims relating to international traffic. 

I feel confident all buyers of transportation are interested 
in this matter and I believe, my remarks will enable others to 
come out of their shells and express their views in this connec- 
tion. 

Trusting to hear along constructive lines from other 
sources, 

Charles LaFerle, 
Traffic Department, 
Maple Leaf Milling Company Limited. 
Toronto, Canada, Aug. 30, 1923. 


NORTHWESTERN DOCK RATES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In exceptions to the proposed report of Examiner Kephart 
in No. 14476, Northwestern Coal Dock Operators’ Association 
vs. Chicago & Alton and the cases bracketed therewith, F. H. 
Harwood and R. W. Ropiequet, in behalf of the Illinois Coal 
Traffic Bureau, have raised objections to the report, which, in 
part, accuse Kephart of bringing into it phases of the subject 
not brought into issue in the pleadings. The examiner recom- 
mended a modification of the Holmes & Hallowell scale for 
distances of 150 to 350 miles. Messrs. Harwood and Ropiequet 
said the examiner confined his findings in justification of the 
scale proposed solely to the question of the relationship between 
southern Illinois and northern Illinois and the propriety of the 
differential found by the Commission as proper for a maximum 
and minimum as between those groups in the Illinois Coal 
Cases, 1920, 62. I. C. C. 741. 

“The issue of the propriety of this differential was not re 
sponsive to the pleadings, is, therefore, not in issue herein and 
its consideration and any findings thereon are in direct dis- 
regard and violation of all judicial principles, including the 
rules adopted by this Commission,” said the exceptants. ‘While 
the Commission’s practice is known not to be technical, the 
rule is well established that issues not clearly raised in the 
pleadings cannot be determined by it.” 


They said there was nothing in the record or findings of 
the examiner which justified the conclusion and the application 
of the scale by him proposed. His proposal, they said, amounted 
simply to the application of the distance scale from southern 
Illinois; while all other of the groups in Illinois, Indiana and 
western Kentucky were, under the proposal, to remain upon the 
present differential basis, or that which might result from tariffs 
published by order of the Commission in the Illinois Coal Cases, 
the force and effectiveness of which the examiner recognized 
generally throughout the report; but which he proposed to over- 
rule or disregard so far as rates and the relationship thereof 
between southern and northern Illinois were concerned. 


_ The exceptants said there was nothing in the record to 
show the propriety of the scale the examiner proposed and sug- 
gested that before any scale were adopted the Commission hold 
a hearing on the subject and examine the matter in its bearings 
on other rates and adjustments. They pointed out some of the 
oddities that would result from its use. Developing that idea, they 
said: 


It cannot be denied’ that the comparison of these various 
scales, much to say the least, justifies the conclusion that there 
is such a manifest lack of uniformity in the construction of these 
various scales that there is no precedent upon which any scale 
can be predicated which can be advanced as being proper an 
just. Certainly, these various scales evidence that if distance 
scales are properly applicable to coal transportation and are to 
be used as the yardstick for the measuring and removing 0 
discrimination, such scales should not be attempted and applie 
except as the result of a careful investigation by this Commis 
sion wherein all of the factors may be given careful considera 
tion, and wherein those interested may be heard in reference to 
the subject matter. The Commission is certainly not justified in 
adopting a scale which has been proposed by an examiner, giving 
full recognition to his ability, without any evidence being taken 
in reference to the same and without the parties intereste 
therein having been given an opportunity to present their views 
concerning the propriety thereof. , n 

It is submitted that, upon serious reflection, this Commissi0 
must come to the conclusion that a group adjustment of loss 
years’ standing should not lightly be set aside and replaced 
some finespun, mathematical theory which, at one stroke of = 
pen, sweeps aside all of the experience of past years. Any a 
ematician can figure a scale of rates which will check out is 
mathematical accuracy according to his own theory, but it Z 
only the accumulated experience of years which can develop 
relative rate adjustment which is both scientific and practica ae 

f such a scale can be evolved, which in the judgment of “a 
Commission is a due, just and proper scale, and if the Comm, 
sion should reverse its fundamental findings that distance han 
not to be the  olpctgpeoen factor on commodity rate adjustmen 
such as coal, then such a scale should be applied to all . to 
transportation from all of the various producing groups an 
all points of destination. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
stem, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


Held to Show Exceptions Taken to Refusal of Each Charge. 
Separately, and Not that All Were Presented and Refused 
Together as a Whole: 

(Commission of Appeals of Texas, Section B.) Where ap- 
pellant tendered three separate charges, each on a separate 
sheet, signed by counsel and marked “Refused” by the trial 
judge, and separately indorsed and filed, and the refusal of the 
charges was shown by the bill of exceptions by reciting, ‘“Ap- 
pellant requested its special instruction No. 1 as follows (recit- 
ing the charge),” with similar recitation as to the second and 
third request, and stating that such charges were refused, “to 
which action the appellant in open court then and there ex- 
cepted, all of which proceedings were had before the giving 
of the general charge, to which action of the court in refusing 
to give said special instructions of the appellant said appellant 
in open court excepted, and now tenders this as its bill of 
exceptions, and asks that the same be approved and ordered 
filed as a part of the record,” followed by counsel’s signature 
and judge’s approval, sufficiently showed exception taken to 
refusal of each charge separately, and did not show that the 
charges were all presented and refused together.—Gulf Coast 


Transportation Co. vs. Standard Milling Co. et al., 252 S. W. 
Rep. 751. 
Not Error to Refuse Charge Containing Palpable Error in 


Negation, Instead of Affirmative: 

If a requested instruction was palpably erroneous in con- 
taining the word “not,” where an affirmative was intended, it 
was not the duty of the trial court to correct it, and its refusal 
of the instruction was not error.—Ibid. 

Evidence Held to Entitle Carrier to Instruction as to Damp 

Condition of Rice When Threshed: 

Where, in an action for damage to a shipment of rice, the 
main issue was whether the injury was caused by the rice 
getting wet while being threshed or by. the manner of handling 
during transportation, evidence held to entitle defendant car- 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DEMAND 











minimum charge $3.00; succeeding insertions, per line, 
to the ine; numbers and abbreviations counted as words; 
payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements forwarded. fr 
nd all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Ml. 


rate 
digusitiet advertisements are ag follows: First Cy ek per line. 


r) 





POSITION WANTED—Traffic Manager or Assistant; seven years’ 
railroad experience, rates, claims, tariffs, etc. Now cashier freight 
office. Have traffic course diploma. Married. Age 25. Address, 
“Michigan,”’ Traffic World, Chicago. : Va 





POSITION WANTED—As traffic manager for industrial concern 
or short line railroad by young man aged 28 years. Twelve years’ 
practical experience. Thoroughly conversant with rates. claims, ete. 
A-1 references. Address, O. T. H. 573, Traffic World, Chicago. 
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MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES 


Located best to serve as your warehouse. Pool car distribution—store door delivery. 


MheitLlee COTTER WAREHOUSE Company 


Executive Offices: 40 West 3rd Street 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 











TOLEDO MANSFIELD 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
WIESENFELD WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


General merchandise storage and distribution. 
Prompt and intelligent service. 
References; Any jobber, banker or tion man in the city. 


DEEP WATER AND RAIL SONNE eee 
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CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service and Carload 
Distributors 


ALBANY, N.Y. 


Natural distributing point for New York and 
New England. Warehouses for every need 
with rail connection, U. S. Port of Entry. 


Security Storage & Warehouse Co. 


James G. Perkins, Custom Broker, Mgr. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Galt Block Warehouse Company 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
Storage, General Merchandise and Household Goods 


Private track, sprinkler equipped, low insurance rate. 
Storage in Transit on Flour, Cereals and Canned Goods. 


Office, 20 Commercial St., Portland, Maine J. S. SAWTELLE, Manager 
NEW YORK CITY 


WANT POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 
IF WANT A REHOUSE 












DISTRIBUTI WA 
WANT A DELIVERY SERVICE IN GREATER NEW YORK. 


WANT YOUR SHIPPING AND STORAGE PROBLEMS 
YOU ‘0 RECEIVE PERSONAL ATTENTION 


Get in touch with 


L. Ellinger Distribution Warehouses 


24 Washington St., New York City 







BOSTON, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


A. M. SOMES 


BONDED 
TRUCKMAN—FORWARDER 
234 Congress Street, Boston 
Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service and Carload Distributors 





Merchandise Storage and Pool Car 
seszattence Distribution  -.::.0 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 









Petry Express & Storage Co. ine. 
TRENTON, N. J. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


POOL CARS CHECKED AND DISTRIBUTED 
HORSE DRAWN AND MOTOR EQUIPMENT 
Member American Warehousemen’s Association. 


We Bind The Traffic World 


In Best Grade Buckram for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 


Prompt Service and Quality Work Guaranteed 
We also Bind All Kinds of Publications 


The Book Shop Bindery 


314-322 West Superior Street, Chicago 
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rier to special requested instruction that if damage shown was 

a result of a wet or damp condition of the rice when threshed, 

and of its subsequently being loaded in closed box cars, they 

should find for defendant.—lIbid. 

Evidence of Similarity of Conditions Held to Warrant Evidence 
of Condition of Tenant’s Rice, in Action Against Carrier for 
Damage to Landlord’s Portion: 

In an action against a: carrier. for alleged damage to ship- 
ment of rice while in transit, such shipment being the land- 
lord’s portion, evidence of similarity of conditions held suffi- 
cient to permit testimony by witness as to his grading of the 
tenant’s portion of the rice.—Ibid. 


DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY 


Title to Cotton Did Not Pass in Sale Conditioned on Delivery: 
(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Beaumont.) In action 
by shippers for delay in delivery of cotton sold to a cotton 
buyer conditioned on delivery within 48 hours, title not having 
passed, the action for damages was in shippers; and not in 
buyer.—St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. of Texas vs. York et 
al., 252 S. W. Rep. 890. 
Voluntary Submission of Cause to Picked-up Jury Held Wavier 
of Irregularities: 

Defendant, not having excepted or objected to actual trial 
before a picked-up jury by moving for a continuance on that 
ground and having voluntarily submitted its case to the jury, 
waived irregularities and errors as to trial.—Ibid. 

Evidence of Other Shipments Prior to Actual Shipment of 

Plaintiff's Cotton Held Competent: 

In action for damages for delay in shipment of cotton under 
a contract to deliver within 48 hours, there was no error in 
receiving evidence that defendant shipped other cotton from 
the place of consignment to destination prior to actual ship- 
ment of plaintiff’s cotton.—Ibid. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK : 

Liable Only for Negligence in Feeding and Watering Shipmen 
of Live Stock: 

(Supreme Court of Nebraska.) “Where the carrier fed and 
watered the stock, the owner being present, and it appears that 
some of the stock was injured by reason of poison being con- 
tained in the hay fed to them, the hay being furnished by the 
carrier, held, that in such case the carrier is not an. insurer 
of the stock against loss by reason of the poisoned hay, but 
would be liable only for negligence.” Starr vs. Chicago, B. & 
Q. R. Co., 103 Neb. 645, 173 N. W. 682.—Thompson vs. Davis, 
Director-General of Railroads and Agent, 194 N. W. Rep. 434. 
Undertaking to Feed and Water Stock, Bound to Exercise Due 

Care to Furnish Suitable Food and Water, Notwithstanding 

Contract Imposing Duty on Shipper: 

“When the carrier undertakes to feed and water stock 
notwithstanding a contract imposing this duty on the shipper, 
it is bound to exercise due care to see that the stock are given 
suitable food and water.” 10 C. J. 96, sec. 108.—lIbid. 

Evidence Held Sufficient to Sustain Verdict for Plaintiff in 
Action Against Carrier for Injuries to Live Stock by Feed, 
ing Poisonous Hay: 

Evidence examined, and held sufficient to sustain the ver- 
dict.—Ibid. 

BILLS OF LADING 


Innocent Holder of Interstate Shipper’s Bill of Lading Has Right 
of Action Against Issuing Carrier for Misdating Bill: 
(Supreme Court of Kansas.) The dating of an interstate 

shipper’s order bill of lading is not part of the description of 

the goods mentioned therein, and the federal act of August 29, 

1916 (39 Stat. 538, c. 415 (U. S. Comp. St., sec. 8604aaa-8604w) ), 

has not changed the rule announced in Atchison, Topeka & 

S. F. Ry. vs. Harold, 241 U. S. 371, 36 Sup. Ct. 665, 60 L. Ed: 

1050, touching an innocent holder’s right of action against the 

issuing carrier for misdating such order bill_—Browne vs. Union 

Pac, R. Co., 216 Pac. Rep, 299. 

Matters Pleaded in Defense Held Not Subject to Demurrer: 


Other matters pleaded in defense considered, and held not 
subject to demurrer.—Ibid. 


Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATIONS OF COMMON CARRIERS 
Tariffs Held to Constitute Contract as to Limitation of Period 
of Bringing Action, and Transportation Act Inapplicable: 
(Court of Appeals of Maryland.) Where the rate charged 


on an interstate shipment of flour corresponded to tariff rates - 


on shipments subject to time limitation for bringing loss or 
damage suit, omission of such limitation clause from bill of 
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lading did not affect liability, as the tariffs constituted the con- 
tract, and such limitations, being contractual, was not affected 
by federal transportation act, sec. 206 (f), providing that peri- 
ods of federal control shall not be computed as parts of periods 
of limitation for causes arising prior to federal control.—Acme-. 
Evans Co., Inc., vs. Baltimore & O. R. Co., 121 Atl. Rep. 571. 

State Courts Follow Federal Courts in Interpretation of Federal 

Questions: 

Where the question as to whether periods of limitation of 
federal transportation act, sec. 206 (f), providing that periods 
of federal control shall not be computed as part of periods of 
limitation in contracts for freight shipments, is a federal one, 
and has been held by federal courts not to affect limitations as 
fixed by contract, state courts will follow such decisions.—Ibid. 


JULY RAILROAD EARNINGS 


“Class I railroads of the United States, according to reports 
from 193 roads representing a total mileage of 235,670 miles, in 
July earned an annual rate of return of 4.93 per cent on their 
tentative valuation as fixed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for rate making purposes, including additions and bet- 
terments up to January 1, 1923,” the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics said in its monthly statement on railroad earnings. The 
statement follows: 


This rate represented a net operating income for the month 
of $84,591,400. In the Eastern district the rate earned was 5.60 
per cent; the Southern district, 5.26 per cent; and the Western dis- 
trict, 4.05 per cent. 

These tabulations are based on reports filed by the carriers 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission and tabulated by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics. ; 

In July last year the same carriers earned a net oeprating 
income of $69,321,000, which was at the annual rate of return of 
4.12 per cent. In June this year the rate was 5.47 per cent. 

In considering the earnings of the Class I carriers-in July, 
account must be taken of the strike of railway shopmen which 
began on July 1 last year, at which time the coal miners’ strike 
was in progress. It was also on July 1 last year that a reduction 
of about 10 per cent in freight rates went into effect, thus placing 
on a comparable basis for the first time in months the earnings 
of the Class I carriers in July this year with those for the same 
month in 1922. 

Twenty-nine Class I railroads in July operated at a loss, of 
which eight were in the Eastern district, five in the Southern and 
sixteen in the Western district. 

Operating revenues of the carriers in July totaled $535,577,300, 
an increase of $91,870,000, or 20.7 per cent over the same month 
last year, while operating expenses amounted to $414,333,300, an 
increase of $73,377,100, or 21.5 per cent over July last year. 

For the first seven months this year the net operating income 
of the Class I railroads represented an annual rate of return of 5.51 
per cent on their tentative valuation amounting in dollars to 
$528,219,300, compared with $418,394,650, or 4.46 per cent, for the 
same period in 1922, or an increase of $109,824,650 over the first 
seven months last year. In the Eastern district for the first seven 
months it was 6.40 per cent or $288,484,000; the Southern district 
6.47 per cent or $77,624,750, and the Western district 4.17 per cent 
or $162,110,550. 


Tabulations have not been made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as to the tentative valuation of the carriers accord- 
ing to the various sub-districts, but compilations show the annual 
rate of return of the carriers for the first seven months this year, 
based on their property investment, to have been 4.83 per cent. 

Earnings by districts for the first seven months this year with 
the percentage of return based on property investment account in 
each district, follows: 


rew Timed Gistrict ..........-0%. $ 7,608,000 1.58 per cent 
Great Bemen GliStrict .... 2... 06.2.8 117,733,300 6.45 per cent 
Ohio-Ind.-Alleg. district ........... 134,541,400 5.96 per cent 
a ng eee ea 28,601,250 6.17 per cent 
WOUOENE SUNESUCO os5 500 See eee ess 77,624,750 5.48 per cent 
Nerthwestern district .............. 39,807,000 2.56 per cent 
Central Western district ............ 87,676,960 4.45 per cent 
Southwestern district ............... 34,626,550 3.54 per cent 


Class I earriers in the Eastern district, according to complete 
reports, except for the Monongahela Connecting Railroad, had a 
net operating income in July of $47,989,900, which was at the 
annual rate of return of 5.60 per cent. Freight traffic in the 
Eastern district, according to incomplete reports was approxi- 
mately 64 per cent greater than during the same month last year, 
due principally to the miners’ strike which affected coal shipments 
one year ago. In July last year, their net operating income was 
$24,262,000, or 2.90 per cent. Operating revenues of the Eastern 
carriers totaled $278,791,200 in July this year, an increase of more 
than 30 per cent over the same month one year ago, while operat- 
ing expenses amounted to $212,642,000, or an increase of 22% per 
cent over July last year. 


Complete:reports showed that the carriers in the Southern 
district had a net operating income of $7,708,400, which was at 
the annual rate of return of 5.26 per cent. Freight traffic on the 
Southern roads showed an increase of about 30 per cent over the 
same month last year. The net operating income of the South- 
ern carriers in July last year was $6,477,285, or 4.51~-per. cent. 
Operating revenues of the Southern carriers in July this year 
totaled $63,757,500, an increase of 18.2 per cent over those for the 
same month last year, while operating expenses totaled $51,211,400, 
an increase ef 18.7 per cent over July last year. 

Complete reperts for the carriers in the Western district 
shewed that they had in July a net operating income of $28,893,000 
which was at the annual rate of return of 4.05 per cent, compared 
with $88,531,600, er 5.51 per cent, in July last year. Freight traffic 
in the Western districts in July showed an increased of approxi- 
mately 25 per eent ever the same month one year ago. Operating 
revenues in the Western district amounted to $194,028,500, an 
inerease of 9.8 per cent over July one year ago, while their operat- 
ing expenses totaled $150,479,400, an increase of 21.3 per cent over 
July last year. 
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Railroad earnings are not guaranteed 


The Transportation Act under which the railroads 
have been operating since 1920 does not guarantee 
earnings to any railroad. 


The rates fixed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are intended to be such as will enable the 
railroads as a whole to earn 534% on the value of 
their properties. Out of this net income they must 
meet interest on debt, pay dividends to the stock- 
holders, and build up a surplus as required by pru- 
dent business management. 


It was only during the period of Government opera- 
tion that railroad net income was guaranteed. That 
income was based on pre-war earnings, and averaged 
548% on the value of railroad property. 


The railroads earned 3.31% in 1921, and 4.14% in 1922. 
This year they hope to do better. They must do 
better if necessary new capital is to be attracted to 
the development of transportation facilities to keep 
pace with the —— of the country. 


: NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON & ALBANY~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL~BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE 
7 —— THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND SUBSIDIARY LINES 
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Personal Notes 


J. J. McManus has been appointed general agent, freight 
department, for the Nickel Plate at New Orleans, following 
the resignation of A. A. Reinhardt. C. F. Tall has been ap- 
pointed traveling freight agent at Toledo, from which position 
Mr. McManus was promoted. 

C. S. Booth has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the Los Angeles Steamship Company, with headquar- 
ters at Los Angeles. He will have charge of the freight claim 
and tariff departments. 

J. K. Dent has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent for the Louisville & Nashville, with headquarters at 
Louisville, following the promotion of J. G. Kerr to be assistant 
to the vice-president. L. L. Drescher has also been appointed 
assistant to vice-president in the position from which Mr. Dent 
was promoted. 

R, A. Stanley has been appointed traveling freight agent 
for the Louisville & Nashville, with headquarters. at Anniston, 
Ala., vice W. L. Evans, promoted. 

H. O. Carlton has been appointed general agent of the Phil- 
adelphia & Norfolk Steamship Company at Norfolk, following 
the resignation of I. W. Inglesby. 

Charles Barham has been appointed chairman of the fourth 
section committee of southern carriers, for the time being, to 
fill the vacancy created by the death of D. M. Goodwyn, with 
whom, for many years, Mr. Barham was closely associated. In 
announcing his appointment, Mr. Barham said that, as in the 
past, the fourth section committee proposed full and frank 
conferences with the interested public concerning all proposed 
freight rates, rules, and regulations to the extent such changes 
were within its jurisdiction. 

John E. Andrews, head of the European trade division of 
the traffic department of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, has 
resigned to become vice-president of the Export Transportation 
Company. He will be in charge of operations of the company at 
the headquarters at Baltimore, Md. Mr. Andrews served more 
than four years with the Shipping Board organization. He 
served as assistant to Vice-President Keene when the latter was 
traffic manager. He became head of the European division when 
Mr. Keene became director of traffic. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of Kansas City postponed its luncheon 
meeting scheduled for September 4 because of the conflict with 
Labor Day. The meeting will be held September 11 at the 
Kansas City Athletic Club. 





The Traffic Club of Chicago will hold a stag golf outing at 
the Kenosha Country Club September 13. Two events have 
been arranged for members only and two for members and 
their guests. 





The Traffic Club of St. Louis will, September 10, vote on 
the resolutions adopted at the May convention of traffic clubs. 





The Traffic Club of Newark will hold its regular evening 
meeting on September 10. The meeting will be preceded by 
an inspection of the local telephone facilities. 





The Spokane Transportation Club will present a new set 
of by-laws to its membership when meetings are resumed after 
the summer period, September 19. Beginning with October, the 
club will also resume its evening social meetings, once each 
month. 





The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh will hold a golf tournament 
on September 12 at the Highland Country Club, West View, 
Pennsylvania. Eighteen holes, medal play for the Traffic Club 
Cup will be a feature event. 





“Unreserved condemnation” of the movement being agitated 
in some quarters to force the Commission to decree a general 
reduction of freight rates was voted by the Evansville Trans- 
portation Club at the last regular meeting of its board of direc- 
tors. The resolution declares that the club believes that the 
best policy for the government to follow is to let the railroads 
alone until they have opportunity to work out their problems 
under the transportation act of 1920. The wise course, the club 
declares, is to leave “the interstate commerce commission, an 
especially trained and selected body of men, to determine in 
their own judgment the proper level of rates that will be suffi- 
cient to enable the railroads to earn, at least, the amount they 
are permitted to earn under the transportation act.” The club 
points out that it is obvious “to any one who will take the trou- 
ble to inform themselves from reliable and official sources, 
that the American railroads are maintaining the lowest capital- 
ized, the most economical and efficiently managed transporta- 
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tion facilities, and at much cheaper rates of freight, than any 
system of railroad transportation in the world and have never 
been able, since they were returned to private management 
with ‘the exception of a few months, to earn the net income 
they are permitted to. retain under the transportation act of 
1920, and-in order to rehabilitate their present facilities, and 
extend same to meet industrial requirements, are expend- 
ing enormous sums of money in providing new equipment, in 
enlarging terminals, in maintenance of their lines, and in other 
respects doing everything that their financial resources will 
permit to place themselves in position to furnish adequate and 
efficient transportation, expending, therefore, this year more 
than a billion and half dollars. 

The club unanimously adopted the resolutions passed by the 
annual convention of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America 
at Indianapolis last May. Members of the club are being urged 
to use the slogan adopted at that meeting, “Give the Railroads 
a Chance,” and to use all their influence to prevent further ex- 
perimenting with the transportation system until the carriers 
ean have a fair chance to work out their own salvation under 
present legislation. 


INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES, ETC. 


Francis W. Paine was permitted to hold positions with the 
Copper Range Railroad, Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway 
and other carriers. 

William D. Woolson was permitted to hold positions with 
the Boston & Maine Railroad and numerous other carriers. 

The Commission authorized George W. Davison to hold 
positions with the Galveston, Houston & Henderson Railroad 
and numerous. other carriers. 

Lewis P. Ross was permitted to hold the position of di- 
rector of the Ferromonte Railroad Company in addition to 
positions previously authorized. 

Ralph P. Feagin, as a member of the firm of Baker, Botts, 
Parker & Garwood, was permitted to hold positions as general 
counsel, etc., with the Louisiana & Pacific Railway, Galveston, 
Harrisburg & San Antonio Railroad and other carriers. 


SHIPPERS ADVISORY BOARD 


A meeting of the Trans-Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Regional 
Shippers’ Advisory Board was held at Detroit August 14 with 
an attendance of 132. Reports and estimates of future traffic 
were made by a majority of the committees and practically all 
committees have completed their organization and are at work. 
The report of the automobile committee forecast the need in 
the region for 60,000 automobile cars before October 15. Cement 
movement in July was reported as 50 per cent above normal 
and the committee estimated the need of 25,000 box cars for 
this commodity in the rest of August and September. Cement 
cars. in the region are being loaded to 110 per cent of the 
marked capacity. 

The committee on sugar and beets estimated that the 
year’s beet crop would require 52,600 cars. In addition the in- 
dustry will require 7,200 cars of coal and 3,600 cars of lime- 
stone. Outgoing shipments are expected to be 10,500 carloads 
of sugar, 4,200 carloads of dried beet pulp, and 1,262 carloads 
of molasses. 

The following was reported by the fruit and vegetable com- 
mittee as the estimated movement of these commodities in the 
region during the months of September, October and Novem- 
ber: Michigan, 19,270 cars; Northern Ohio, 2,430 cars; North- 
ern Indiana, 2,300 cars; total movement, 24,000 cars. 

The next meeting of the Board will be held at Buffalo, 
October 9. Following is a list of the officers and committee 


chairmen: 
Officers 


Chairman—L. G. Macomber, Toledo, Ohio. T. C., Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Alternate Chairman—H. M. Griggs, Cleveland, Ohio. Megr., Ore 
& Coal Exchange. 

Secretary—F. H. Baer, Cleveland, Ohio. T. C., Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Executive Committee (Includes Officers) 

W. S. Crowl—Wyandotte, Mich. T. M., Michigan Alkali Co. 

J. L. Lovett—Detroit, Mich. G. M., Michigan Mfgrs. Assn. 

F. R. Hathaway—Detroit, Mich. Megr., Michigan Sugar Co. 

J. P. Daly—Buffalo, N. Y. Donner Steel Co. 

S. E. Nixon—Westfield, N. Y. Secy., Grape Growers Assn. 

Geo. M. Sherman—South Bend, Ind. G. T. M., Studebaker Corp. 

Members at Large 

H. S. Pickands—Cleveland, Ohio. Pickands-Mather Co. 

John L. Lovett—Detroit, Mich. G. M., Michigan Mfgrs. Assn. 

Luther Martin—South Bend, Ind. T. M., Oliver-Childe Plow Co. 

E. L. Ewing—Grand Rapids, Mich. T. M., Michigan Farm 
Bureau. 

M. W. Eismann—Erie, Pa. T. M., Manufacturers Assn. of Erie. 
W. A. Morlock—Buffalo, N. Y.—S. & T. M., 


n. 

Eugene C. Wallace—Battle Creek, Mich. T. M. Kellogz Co. 
Chairman of Standing Committees 

Automobiles—K. A. Moore, Detroit, Mich. : 

Grain, Corn, Hay, Beans and Seed—J. W. Enright, Toledo, Ohio. 

Salt and Heavy Chemicals—W. S. Crowl, Wyandotte, Mich. 

Tron and Steel—C. M. Andrus, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Coal, Coke and Ore—H. M. Griggs, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Perishable Freighi—E. S. Briggs, Chicago. Ill. 

Chambers of Commerce—F. H. Baer, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ass 


Buffalo -Live Stock ‘ 
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PORT OF HOUSTON 


THE DISTRIBUTING AND EXPORT CENTER 
OF THE SOUTHWEST 


Houston is located fifty miles 
Mr. Traffic Man— from the Gulf of Mexico, has 
a depth of thirty feet for 43 
miles and twenty-five feet 
for remainder of distance, 
which is being dredged to 
thirty feet. 



















Let us have one minute of 
your time. 







We have a _ proposition 
that may mean money 
saved for your firm. 







Does not rail service mean a 
great deal to you? 










Seventeen railroads serve the 
Port of Houston, which con- 
nect with the Public Belt 
Railway. 


If so you should be inter- 
ested. 
















Have. you ever studied the 
exact location of the Port 
of Houston? 








Traffic handling and storage 
facilities unequaled in the 
South. 













For your information, let 
us explain. 






Why not make Houston your 
Manufacturing and Distrib- 
uting point? 







S.S. “STEADFAST”’ IN HOUSTON CHANNEL 







FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, Address 
DIRECTOR OF THE PORT, Fifth Floor, Court House, Houston, Texas 


INTERIOR VIEW SHOWING A PART OF COFFEE CARGO 

120,000 SQUARE FEET FLOOR SPACE, concrete construction throughout; three compartments; sprinkler system; 
electric conveyor trucks and stacker; 72 cars, private tracks. 

Quick out bound rail and water service; very low insurance rate. 

MERCHANDISE ACCOUNTS FOR STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION SOLICITED. 

WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION to our facilities for handling, storing and distributing full and part cargoes of 
coffee, sugar, rice, beans, canned goods of all kinds, dried fruits, packing house products, farm implements, 
automobiles and steel products. 

Your shipments to HOUSTON can be financed through our NEGOTIABLE WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS. 

We offer our efficient and reliable service, backed by years of experience in the warehouse business. 


BINYON SHIPSIDE WAREHOUSE C0., INC., HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Sand, Stone and Gravel—J. C. Coppock, Greenville, Ohio. 
Lime, Plaster, etc.—F. J. Larkin, Toledo, Ohio. 
— and Petroleum Products—W. A. Wareing, Cleveland, 


‘Live Stock and Vase =, S. Waltz, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Sugar and Sugar Beets—F. Hathaway, Detroit, Mich. 
Lumber—J. L. Hudson, Baye City, Mich 

Cement—J. C. Graham—Jackson, Mich. 

Furniture and Paper Products-—Frank Jones, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Clay Products and Brick. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading the week ended August 25 ex- 
ceeded all records, the total number of cars having been 
1,069,932, as compared with 1,035,741 cars the preceding week, 
according to the weekly report of the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. Loadings in the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1922 and 1921 totaled 879,902 and 828,883 cars, 
respectively. 

Loading by districts the week ended August 25 and the 
corresponding week of 1922 was as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 10,042 and 9,665; live 
stock, 3,453 and 3,124; coal, 58,392 and _ 20,024; coke, 3,590 and i »224; 
forest products, 6,314 ‘and 5,699; ore, 8,933 and 6,195; merchandise, L. 

67,536 and 66,157; miscellaneous, 99, 028 and 95, 657; total, 1923, 
257, 388: 1922, 207,745; 1921, 204,123. 


Alleghen pistrict: rain and grain products, 3,862 and 3,534; 
live stock, 3,098 and 2,947; coal, 61,646 and 32,760; coke, 6,387 and 
4,670; forést | a 3,856 and 3,221; ore, 14, 228 ‘and 11,406; mer- 
chandiee 9,812 and 48,485; miscellaneous, 87,985 and 78,453; 


total, £353 230, 874; i922, 185,376; 1921, 165,690. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain roducts, 335 and 200; 
live stock, 308 and 214; ons 29,206 and 20,547; coke, 622 and 263; 
forest products, 1,884 and 1 ,109; ore, 182 and 87; merchandise, L. Cc. 
L., 6,326 and 4,604; miscellaneous, 5,001 and 2,580; total, 1923, 43,864; 
1922, 29,604; 1921, $7,218. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 4,704 and 3,739; live 
stock, 2,068 and 2,306; coal, 24,724 and 19,935; coke, 1,108 and 709; 
forest products, 24, 199 and 18, 766; ore, 1,848 and 992; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 38,515 and 34,199; miscellaneous, 39,007 and 33,033; total, 
1923, 136 173; 1922, 113, 649; i921, 109,407. 

orthwestern district: Grain and grain products, 16,333 and 
17, wi live stock, 8,768 and 17,776; coal, 8,421 and 4,195; coke, 1,258 
and 1,045; forest products, 19, ye! and 15, 766; ore, 49,688 and ‘44, 014; 
merchandise, | a 31 1,206 28,584; miscel aneous, 39,752 and 
33,897; total, 1923, 115, 373; "1922, one, 592; 1921, 4, 

Central ‘western district: Grain and grain products, 14,850 and 
15,326; live stock, 14,581 and 12,423; coal, 15,617 and 9,679; coke, 347 
and 413; res products, 12,427 and 8,997; ore, 2,578 and 2,257; mer- 
chandise, 35,714 and 33,902; miscellaneous, 60,676 and bb, 152; 
total, i939 16 7963 1922, 138,749; 1921, 128,178. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain roducts, 4,824 and 4,370; 
live stock, 4,137 and 2,932; coal, 5,070 and 3,542; coke, 201 and La 
pemens products, 9,430 and d ‘6,297; ore, 461 and 444; merchandise, L wd 

15,156 and 13,037; miscellaneous, 30,391 and 21,406; total, 1923, 
58° 1670; 1922, 52, 187; 1921, 64,413. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 54,950 and 54,149; 
live stock, 36,413 and 31,722; coal, 203,076 and 11 0,682 ; coke, 13,513 
and 8,383; forest Products, 77,957 and 59, 855; ore, 77,918 and 65, 395; 
merchandise. 244, 65 and 228, 968; miscellaneous, 361,840 and 
320,748; total, T023, Veo. 932; 1922, 879, 902; 1921, 828,883. 


Loading of revenue freight this year compared with the 
two previous years follows: 


1923 1922 1921 

Four weeks of January ........ 3,380,296 2,785,119 2,823,759 
Four weeks of February ....... 3,366,965 3,027,886 2,739,234 
Five weeks of March .......... 4,583,162 4,088,132 3,452,941 
Your weeks of April ......ccee- 3,763,963 2,863,416 2,822,713 
Four weeks of May ............ 4,873,427 3,841,683 3,733,137 
Five weeks of June ............ 4,045,012 3,414,031 3,114,137 
Four weeks of July ............ 8,944,386 3,252,107 2,998,885 
Week ended. August 4 .......... 1,033,130 842,663 786,178 
Week ended August 11 ......... 973, 2,690 808,269 
Week ended August 18 ......... 1,035,741 846,266 815,147 
Week ended August 25 ......... & 069, 932 879, 902 828, 883 

Total for year to date...... 32,069,176 26,683,895 24,923,283 


CONDITION OF LOCOMOTIVES 

Locomotives in need of repair August 15 totaled 11,571, or 
18.1 per cent of the number on line, according to the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. This was an 
increase of 16 locomotives over the number in need of repair 
on August 1, at which time there were 11,555, or 18.1 per cent. 

Of the total number on August 15, reports showed 10,487, or 
16.4 per cent, in need of heavy repair. This was an increase of 
117 over the number in need of such repair at the beginning 
of the month. There were also on August 15 a total of 1,084, or 
1:7 per cent of the number on line, in need of light repair, which 
was a decrease of 101, compared with the number in need of 
such repair on August 1. 

The railroads on August 15 had 2,667 locomotives in storage 
ready to be used whenever traffic conditions warranted. This 
was an increase of 117 over the number in storage on August 1. 


NEW ROLLING STOCK 


From January 1 this year to August 15, 103,374 new freight 
cars were placed in service by the railroads of the United States, 
according to the American Railway Association. Of this num- 
ber 6,424 were placed in service during the first 15 days in 
August. Since the beginning of the year the railroads have 
placed in service 41,982 new coal cars and 41,712 new box cars. 
They have also placed in service 13,149 new refrigerator cars. 

The railroads on August 15 also had on order 80,535 new 
freight cars, with deliveries being made daily. Of the new 
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freight cars on order, 31,946 were coal cars, 36,122 box cars and 
8,252 refrigerator cars. 

They also placed in service from January 1 this year to 
August 15 a total of 2,364 new locomotives, of which 143 were 
delivered during the first 15 days in August. In addition they 
had on August 15 1,674 new locomotives on order. 


BAD ORDER CARS 


The railroads on August 15 had, out of 2,280,440 freight 
cars on line, 188,635, or 8.2 per cent, in need of repair, accord- 
ing to the American Railway Association. This was a decrease 
of 379 cars under the number in need of repair on August 1, at 
which time there were 189,014, or 83 per cent. - Of the total 
number, 43,860, or 1.9 per cent, were in need of light repair, 
588 less than on August 1, while 144,775, or 6.3 per cent, were 
in need of heavy repair. This was an increase of 209 over the 
number in need of such repair at the beginning of the month. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of leading fruits and vegetables increased to 
over 18,000 cars the week ended September 1, as compared with 
14,000 cars the preceding week, according to the weekly review 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department of 


Saeeere. The totals from the summary of carlot shipments 
ollow: 


Total for week and season as regularly subject to revision be- 
cause of the receipts of late and corrected reports from the railroads. 
Asterisks (*) placed at commodity totals indicate that such _— 
have been made for one or more of the states in that grou 

Tuesday, Septumaber 4, 1923 
Total Total 


this last 
Aug. 26 Aug. Aug. 27 season season Total 
Sept. 1, 19- oe Sept. 2, to to last 
1923 1923 1922 Sept.1 Sept.2 season 
Apples— 
| RAR 1,141 *865 1,482 *7,170 8,900 112,182 
Cabbage— 
ee ee 433 407 452 14,782 18,932 40,950 
Cantaloupes— 
[a 789 *973 1,435 *21,420 26,597 30,126 
Celery— 
OCB): sac St<38 83 *91 119 *6,930 5,426 14,782 
Grapes— 
GE edeieeee 2,600 1,377 2,480 6,217 5,927 59,886 
weg oe 
a ee 510 *604 338 *23,261 18,870 22,031 
Mixed ie 
Loaeeua 528 547 433 16,290 13,490 19,676 
Onions— 
ae 535 *598 873 *7,826 10,915 29,783 
Plums and Prunes— 
oO ee 682 638 t 3,650 t 5,021 
Peaches— 
pe ae 3,622 *1,758 2,810 *22,655 24,199 38,291 
Pears— 
3 ere 1,090 *1,213 2,301 *8,691 8,495 20,318 
Sweet een 
“aaa 642 *511 621 *1,891 2,579 21,574 
nen 
GNOE wins 507 *265 1,248 *16,154 20,941 26,499 
Watermelons— 
MOUS. «azo Chae ,263 *1,461 981 *28,792 - 45,571 47,066 
White Potatoes— : 
WE x ames A *3,983 4,151 *51,872 67,305 252,980 





tUnavailable. 
*Includeg all delayed and corrected reports received to date. 


D. T. & I. JULY EARNINGS 


Henry Ford’s Detroit, Toledo & Ironton reported to the 
Commission a net railway operating income of $206,021 for 
July, an increase of $222,388 over last July, when there was a 
deficit of $16,367. As compared with the net in June this year, 
the July net showed a decrease, the net in June having been 
‘$216,188. 

Operating revenues for July were $930,667, an increase of 
$106,588 over July last year, while operating expenses were 
$555,325, a decrease of $101,518, as compared with July last 
year. ~The decrease was ‘practically. all in maintenance. 

For the seven months ended with July, the net railway 
operating income was $1,065,888, an increase of $376,737 over 
the same period of 1922. Operating revenues were $5,962,103, 
an increase of $660,201 over the same period of 1922, while 
operating expenses were $3,875,924, an increase of $66,563 over 
the 1922 period. Maintenance expenses showed a reduction of 
$211,000 in round numbers, and the ratio of maintenance to 
revenues was 28.4, as against 35.9 in the 1922 period. 

The operating ratio, the ratio of total expenses to revenues, 
was 65, as against 71.8 in the 1922 period. 





PARCEL POST TO RUSSIA 


Paul Henderson, second assistant postmaster general, has 
advised postmasters that the department is in receipt of infor- 
mation that parcel post packages are being received in Russia 
without the required number of customs declarations attached, 
and that, therefore, all postmasters will carefully examine all 
parcels at time of mailing in order to ascertain if each parcel 
bears three such declarations before dispatch to country of 
destination. 


Septem 
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waco, TEXAS THE HEART OF TEXAS 


Weatherred Transfer and Storage Co. 


FIREPROOF STORAGE 


DISTRIBUTING—WAREHOUSING 
One Block on Mary at 13th Street 


Kedney Warehouse Co. 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Minneapolis—St. Paul Grand Forks, N. D. 


Members A. W. A.—C. W. C.—Minn. W. A. 


WAREHOUSE 


Your Stocks With Us 


150,000 Sq. Ft. Space 


DENVER 


Serves Two Million Population 


Send Pool Cars in our care for distribution. 
42 teams and trucks insures prompt service 
to customers and satisfaction to you. 


The Kennicott-Patterson Transfer Co. 
1700 Sixteenth St. DENVER, COLORADO 


“SERVICE TALKS” 


If service counts in the handling and warehousing 
of your merchandise, write us. 


We operate one warehouse on R. R. siding and 
dock, where we specialize in the handling of pool 
cars, making free delivery by trap car of all out- 
of-town rail shipments on the date of arrival. 
Motor truck service. 
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; Weber Storage & Distributing Co. 
Operating Main Office: 

f WEBER WAREHOUSES LA SALLE WAREHOUSES 

e 2th St. and So. Hoyne Ave. CHICAGO 40th and Federal Sts. 
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New York-Baltimore-San Francisco 


VIA PANAMA CANAL 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICE 
WESTBOUND SAILINGS CASTEOUND SAN SAILINGS 












Baltimore Norfolk rancisce LosAngeles 
SANTA OLIVIA. 2 et son: 3 3 Sept. 10 CACIOUE Ser 2 if xy 3 
SANTA MALTA ... Sept.30 Sept. 24 Sept.25 *ECUADOR.... rs rH Oct. 19 


after every ten days 
at Manzanillo, San Jose de Guatemala, La Libertad, Corinto, Canal 
‘ee (Eastbound) , Baltimore (Eastbound), Norfolk and New York 
PANAMA SERVICE 
Between San Francisco, Los Angeles, Mexico, Central America and Canal Zone 
S.S. CUBA sails from S. F. Sept. 15—*S.S. NEWPORT sails from 
S.F. Sept. 29. *Calls at Los Angeles 2 days later 
sailings about every 22 days 


PACIFIC MAIL S. S. COMPANY 


10 Hanover Square, New York 508 California St., San Francisco 
605 Central Bide 108 West Sixth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
ALSO OFFICES IN 
a ee 


Building Norfolk. . , oiate Fwd. & Sts, 
Baltimore ....... quient * Building Cle Engineers Bldg. 
Pittsburgh. . .410 State Theatre Bide 


INLAND MARINE CORPORATION 


Low All-Water | Freight Rates 
The New York State Barge Canal Route 


New York Harbor Points 


Buffalo, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cleveland, Ohio Duluth, Minn. St. Paul, Minn. 
Chicago, III. Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 


and 
Points in the Same Rate Territories 


COMPANY’S OFFICES 


NEW YORK CITY, 15 Moore St. . .« « 
BUFF. 


Green 3516-9 
‘ALO, N. ‘ee 522 Ellicott 
NNEAPOLIS, 


Tel. Seneca 8203 
Tel. Atlantic 0596 


S. W. BULLOCK, President Officers: 


M. R. GALVIN, V.-Pres. and T. 
15 Moore St., New York City 522 Ellicott 


Sq. Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


BULLOCK & GALVIN, INC. 


Operating Managers 
Canal and Lake Transportation 


Our organization provides you with every necessary 
Operating and Traffic Service, including Vessel 
Maintenance and Repair, Insurance, Customs En- 
trees and Claim Adjustments. 


General Offices: 15 Moore St., 
qt. edd .- Ag Ne 
A. T. SEXTON, Northwestern " 

20 Builders 


New York 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


In the Heart of the South 


Harris Transfer & Warehouse Co. 


Established 1880 
over 40 years of honorable service 


Distribution & Warehousing 
Unlimited Facilities 
Let us have your inquiries 


Offices, ground floor Chamber of Commerce Building 
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LOWER WHEAT AND FLOUR RATES 


In the August 7 issue of The Southwestern Miller there 
was an article under the caption, “The Railroads’ Duty,” in 
which the editor proposed that the railroads should reduce 
rates on wheat and flour for domestic and export 50 per cent, 
adding, however, that he appreciated that the producers of 
corn, barley and other grains and products, as well as hay and 
fodder, probably would immediately demand a smaller reduction. 
His idea appeared to be that if the railroads would make this 
reduction, the farmer would be materially benefited and would 
be in position to purchase other commodities for shipment, and 
that the railroads would be more than made whole with this 
additional transportation through their reduction on grain and 
grain products. The editor sent this article to C. E. Spens, 
vice-president of the C. B. & Q., asking for his comments, and 
Mr. Spens has replied as follows: 


The panacea proposed in this editorial for the ills of the farmers 
is that the railroads shall reduce all of their rates, domestic and 
export, 50 per cent on wheat and flour only, ‘‘although it is appre- 
ciated that the producers of corn, barley and other grains and prod- 
ucts, as well as hay and fodder, probably would immediately demand 
a similar reduction.”’ 

Numerous remedies have been proposed for the farmers’ troubles, 
the majority involving revenues of the carriers. A recent suggestion 
from the Omaha Chamber of Commerce was that a 25 per cent reduc- 
tion in only the export rates on wheat and flour would accomplish 
the desired result. 

In the first place, it would be idle, in my judgment, for the rail- 
roads to attempt to carry a lower rate basis on wheat and flour 
than on coarse grains and their products. Today the rates are less 
on coarse grain than on wheat, in pursuance of an order from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that the difference in value and 
consequent difference in liability should be reflected in the rate 
basis; in fact, the existing specific rates have been prescribed by the 
Commission. Under your proposition, this situation would be en- 
tirely reversed; the rates on wheat and flour would be considerably 
lower than on corn and corn meal, oats, oat hulls, barley, barley 
flour, rye, rye flour, ete. Is it reasonable to suppose that a farmer 
shipping 75-cent corn will be willing to pay a higher freight rate 
than his next door neighbor shipping $1 wheat to the same market, 
when today he is paying a lower rate due to the difference in values 
of the commodities? It seems to me the logical conclusion is that 
if any reduction were to be made in the rates on wheat and flour, a 
corresponding reduction would have to be made in the rates on 
coarse grains and the products thereof. A lower basis on wheat 
than on coarse grains is indefensible from a transportation stand- 
point. 

If it were defensible as an emergency proposition, due to the 
economic condition of the wheat producer, the current prices on 
wheat being» relatively lower than, for instance, on corn, then in the 
event. the prices on corn. should drop to a normal relationship with 
wheat, and wheat prices should not advance, the ‘‘emergency’” exist- 
ing as to the producer of wheat would be extended to include the 
producer of corn, etc. And the same theory as to rate making could 
be applied to any branch of the agricultural industry, and, in fact, 
to any other industry whose products might not be yielding a‘profit- 
able return. 

That you may have some idea of the effect on the carriers’ 
revenues of a 50 per cent reduction in their earnings on grain and 
grain products (hay and fodder not included), I will cite a few in- 
stances that I happen to have at hand: : 

The revenue of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway for 
the calendar year 1922 on grain and grain products was $16,838,436. 
A reduction of 50 per cent would amount to $8,419,218. The net rail- 
way operating income was $13,934,471. Applying this reduction of 
$8,419,218 to the net railway operating income, and this railroad would 
have earned only 1.4 per cent on their railway property investment, 
this balance being insufficient to. pay the interest on their bonds, 
and, of course, there would have been no balance for dividends and 
improvements. 


The revenue of-the Chicago & North Western Railway for 
same period on grain and grain products was $14,929,747. A reduc- 
tion of 50 per cent would amount to- $7,464,874. The net railway 
operating income was $17,036,305. Applying the reduction of $7,464,- 
874 to the net railway operating income, .his—railroad. would only 
earn 2.1 per cent on its railway property investment account. 

The revenue of the Chicago, Burlington. & Quincy Railroad on 
grain and grain products during 1922 was $20,217,279. Fifty per cent 
would be $10,108,639. The net income was $25,152,172. Application 
of the reduction to this net railway operating income would leave a 
balance representing only 2.7 per cent on the investment account. 

The revenue of the Great Northern Railway on grain and grain 
products during 1922 was $16,316,919. Fifty per cent would be $8,158,- 
459. The net railway operating income was $17,276,598. Application 
of~the-reductiton~to thts“ net railway operating income~ would teave 
but $9,118,139, which would represent a return of only 2.0 per cent 
on the failWay property investment account. : 

; The revenue of the Northern Pacific Railway on grain and grain 
products during 1922 was $10,928,860. Fifty per cent would be $5,464,- 
430. The net railway operating income was $19,950,513. Application 
of the reduction of this net income would leave a balance represent- 
ing 2.5 per cent on the investment account. 

The compensation suggested in your editorial for this proposed 
reduction in freight rates is that the purchasing power of the wheat 
producers would be so largely enhanced, that the railroads would be 
reimbursed through increased offerings of other traffic. This pre- 
supposes, of course, that the producers would receive the entire 
benefit of the reduction, that the money so saved would be applied 
to purchases requiring transportation, and that the present wheat, 
prices would remain constant, or at least not suffer a further de- 
cline. The future trend of wheat prices is, of course, purely specu- 
lative, but that they will not remain a constant factor but will con- 
tinue to rise or fall according to the law of supply and demand will 
not be disputed. Were the freight rates to be reduced as proposed 
and the prices should happen to decline to correspond, the purchas- 
ing powee of the farmer would certainly not be increased, but the 
purchasing power of the carriers would certainly be decreased. And 
if the prices were to advance to correspond with the proposed reduc- 
tion in the freight rates, then, of course, the farmers’ troubles would 
be solved without the vicarious sacrifice on part of the railroads that 
you propose. ; 

That the price of wheat can not be stabilized through normal 
barter is evidenced by history and experience. In 1922 the price of 
cash wheat on the Chicago market fluctuated as much as 51% cents 
per bushel between the August low of $1 and the May high of $1.51%, 
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the monthly fluctuation varying all the way from 11% cents jn 
December to 34 cents in May. During the first six months of 1993 
the prices fluctuated between $1.03% and $1.29%4 per bushel, a spréad 
of 25% cents. The average earnings of the Burlington road on all 
of the wheat it handled during the eighteen months ended with 
June 30, 1923, were 10 cents per bushel. It will be noted that the 
price fluctuations above recited exceeded the entire average earnings 
per bushel of the Burlington road on this traffic. What rate struc. 
ture could possibly be devised to equalize such fluctuations? 

Is not the trouble with the wheat industry, as a whole, that the 
margin between operating costs and revenue is too narrow? This 
is the situation with the railway industry, as a whole. The cost of 
transportation is an important item in the calculations of the farmer, 
but it is only one of the items, and is it not fair to assume that 
at least this item is on a reasonable basis, since the basis was estab- 
lished by..our federal government and only after a most careful and 
searching inquiry? 

An incidental item of cost to the farmer, who does not own 
his own facilities, is that of threshing his wheat. The C. B. & Q. has 
little mileage in the great wheat growing state of Kansas, but our 
advices from Norton and Ludell, Kan., towns which we serve, are to 
the effect that the price of threshing in that vicinity ranged from 12 
to 15 cents per bushel. This may be a reasonable price. I have no 
knowledge of threshing and therefore am not qualified to discuss it, 
but it undoubtedly is an item of important cost to the farmer. The 
Cc. B. & Q. hauls the wheat from Norton to Kansas City for 12 cents 
per bushel and from Ludeil for 13 cents per bushel, the distance 
from Norton to Kansas City being 373 miles and from Ludel] to 
Kansas City 432 miles. 

We are told that the present comparatively low prices on wheat 
are. due to. the. difficulty experienced in ridding ourselves of the sur- 
plus on account of the deplorable foreign conditions. We believe this 
to be true, but the action already taken by the railroads has not 
apparently ameliorated this situation. I refer to the fact that while 
the export rate established by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Aug. 26, 1920, on wheat from Kansas City to Baltimore was 5? 
cents per hundredweight, and from Kansas City to the gulf 38 cents 
per hundredweight; the carriers have since reduced these rates to 
38% and 30% cents, respectively, so that the rates today from Mis- 
souri River to the Atlantic seaboard are only 2 cents per hundred- 
weight higher than they were prior to the authorized advance re- 
ferred to, and 2% cents higher to the gulf. And on domestic grains 
the rates established by the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
Aug. 26, 1920, were reduced by that tribunal, effective Jan. 1, 1922, 
approximately 13 per cent on wheat and its products and approxi- 
mately 21 per cent on coarse grains and their products. Consider- 
ing the reductions that have already been made in the freight rates, 
and the abnormal expenditures the railroads are now- assuming, that 
they may perfect the transportation machine, so that grain shippers, 
as well as all other shippers, may enjoy adequate service, do you 
not believe an unbiased judgment would be that the railroads are 
now doing their share and should not be urged to indulge in a gam- 
ble to the extent of millions of dollars? To do so,-would be unfair 
not only to the holders of railroad securities, but also to the public, 
whose interests would also be jeopardized. 

We deplore with you the condition of the wheat farmer. His 
interests and ours are mutual. The prices that he must pay for his 
materials and labor are high, and so they are on the railroads, and 
the returns are not satisfactory. This economic condition cannot be 
changed in a day. 

But have the railroads not already contributed their share 
toward restored prosperity by the rate réductions referred to, and by 
the increased facilities they are. providing? 

I thank you for this opportunity to express my views. 


FARMERS AND FREIGHT RATES 


(Boston News Bureau) 


Multitudes of farmers nowadays charge all their woes to 
freight rates. They want: the St. Lawrence Canal for deliv- 
erance from rapacity of railroads. They. demand- that railway 
charges be cut in half as the panacea for all the ills the farm 
is heir to. Politicians seeking votes encourage the delusion. 
Farm papers looking for subscribers foster it. 

Yet whenever a practical railway man discusses the farm- 
er’s problems, citing facts instead of theories, and appealing 
to reason rather than prejudice, he easily shows how absurd 
are most of these charges and how excessive are the. rest. 
The other day, for instance, at a South Dakota Farm Bureal 
meeting, the land and industrial commissioner of the C. B. & 
Q., E.-M. Westervelt, presented an array of facts to the con- 
trary so decisively as to win not only the applause of his hear- 
ers, but. their pledge of co-operation as--well. toe 

As -to hogs—In -1919-the war demand sent them. to the 
abnormally high figure of $23 a hundred; this year they sell at 
$740. Then the freight rate for 265 niles from Aberdeen, S.D., 
to Sioux City, Ta., Was 34% cents a hundred; now it is 31 cents. 
Then a shipment in a double-deck, 36-foot car, with a minimum 
weight of 23,000 pounds, brought $5,290 and the freight charges 
were $79.35; now the corresponding figures are $1,702 and 
$71.30. In 1919 the freight charges were 1% per cent of the 
Aberdeen farmer’s receipts; in 1923 it is 4 2-5 per cent, al 
though the rate itself is 3% cents lower than it was four years 
before. The South Dakota farmer gets $3,588 less now for his 
hogs than in war time and his freight charge is $8.05 less. 

But in either case the freight charge is a very small thing. 
It had nothing whatever to do with the fall in the price of 
hogs. The farmer did not create and he could not control 
the abnormal price of four years ago, due to the extraordinary 
demands produced by the world smash-up. But the present 
price is only relatively a low price. Says Mr. Westervelt: 
“In 1896 hogs sold in the Chicago market below $3; from 1890 
to 1900 the average low price was $3.75; from 1900 to 1916 it 
was $5.50.” Moreover, the Aberdeen farmer 265 miles away 
from his market gets the same price as the man who lives 
within ten miles of Sioux City, who pays $20.70 in freight Im 
stead of $71.30. Farmers hundreds of miles away sell on prac 
tically even terms with those next door to the market. The 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION HEARING 
j. C. C. Docket 14784, Adequacy of Transportation Facilities in the Northwest Pacific States 


Hearings held June 18, Pocatello, Idaho; July 30-31, Spokane, Washington. 
This is an investigation instituted by Senate Resolution No. 414, heard by Commissioner Clyde B. Aitchison. 


Official copies of the stenographers’ minutes in this and all other Interstate Commerce Commission proceedings may be secured from the 
Official Reporters, THE STATE LAW REPORTING COMPANY, 235 Broadway, New York City, at 12%4c per page, fixed by the Commission. 


Make this Mammoth Plant 


YOUR CHICAGO WAREHOUSE 


Downtown, readily accessible to 
your Chicago trade. Superior 
facilities for prompt out-of-town 
shipments without cartage 


BETTER INVESTIGATE 





11 TRUNK LINES 
17 OUTLETS 


Distribution of Pool Cars and Merchandise 
for Storage. 


FORT WORTH WAREHOUSE 
AND STORAGE COMPANY 
L. C. ABBOTT, Manager 





The largest public warehousing 
unit west of the Atlantic Seaboard 


WESTERN 


WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
Polk Street Terminal, Pennsylvania System 
CHICAGO 
“At the Edge of the Leop” WILSON V. LITTLE, Supt. 





TAYLOR EDW ARDS 


Transfer and Storage Co. 


American Warehousemen’s Asso... Central Warehousemen’s Club 


Merchandise Distributors 


DISTRIBUTION CARS POOL CARS 
Delivered, Forwarded or Stored. aay akan 
No Switching cg. on Carloads. Established 1905 

FIREPROOF STORAGE LOW INSURANCE 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


a “Ship by Water” 


DIFFERENTIAL RATES VIA 


WILLIAMS LINE 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco 


~ Seattle, Tacoma and Aberdeen 


FROM 


Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and New York 


Thru bills of lading issued to other Pacific 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 


For rates, dates of sailing and other intormation apply to 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CO., Inc. 


Moore and Water Streets, New York Telephorie Bowling Green 7394 
Baltimore, Md. Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
39 South St. Drexel Bidg. Oliver Bldg. 

And at our Branch Offices at ports of call, etc. 
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fact is that the railroad alone enables the farmer to sell his 
products, the amount of freight is insignificant in relation to 
the selling price, and “the farmer gets his pay in dollars and 
pays his freight in cents.” 

As to potatoes—Senator Gooding of Idaho in a speech has 
said: “A freight rate to Chicago of 97 per cent on potatoes 
is paid by the farmers of my state.” Replies Mr. Westervelt: 
“That senator knew he was talking about an exceptional case 
and an unusual condition, but was not candid enough to say 
so. If he had been fair enough to tell the Senate at the same 
time that the average freight charge is only 4 per cent, the 
impression would have been very different.” Moreover, the 
troubles of the potato raisers last year were caused by the 
overstocking of markets. Wisconsin, Minnesota and many re- 
gions in the West produced a great surplus of potatoes, and 
the potato growers of Montana, Idaho and South Dakota had 
difficulty in competing in those markets, as they always will 
have under such conditions; they shipped potatoes 2,000 miles 
to markets already overstocked; it would have helped them 
very little to have slashed the freight rate through the middle. 

And in general: The Department of Agriculture stated 
lately that the total value of all our farm products last year 
was $14,000,000,000, or $2,000,000,000 more than total value in 
1921. Says Mr. Westervelt: “Now the total freight charge 
paid on all farm products in 1922 was less than $600,000,000, 
so that the increase alone in value of what farmers raised in 
1922 over the value in 1921 was more than three times the 
total freight charges paid on those products.” 

As a matter of fact, the service of the railroads is just 
as indispensable to the farm as to the factory and the port. 
That South Dakota Farm Bureau audience did a statesmanlike 
thing when it recognized this«fact and passed resolutions to 
help the road upon which it depends for its access to markets 
to do its job in a way that shall be mutually advantageous. 





INQUIRY INTO PULLMAN CHARGES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A hearing for the purpose of taking final testimony in No. 
14785, in Re Charges for Accommodation of Passengers in Par- 
lor and Sleeping Cars, and No. 11567, Order of United Commer- 
cial Travelers of America vs. Pullman Company, was begun Sep- 
- tember 5 before Commissioners Campbell, Cox and McManamy 
and Examiner Keeler. 

Witnesses for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the 
Great Northern, two of the principal lines that operate their 
own sleeping and parlor cars, submitted testimony and exhibits 
as to the results of their sleeping car operations. For the C. M. 
& St. P. it was shown that for the two-year period 1921-1922 
there was a slight profit, but that had there been normal main- 
tenance in 1921 the result would not have shown a profit. The 
Great Northern testimony showed that that line operated its 
sleeping cars at a loss and that in 1922 arrangements had been 
made with the Pullman company to furnish Pullman cars for 
‘two important runs. 


A. L. Conrad, assistant general auditor of the Santa Fe, 
submitted the results of an investigation made by that road in 
November, 1920, showing the average number of passengers in 
Pullmans and in coaches. 


Samuel Blumberg, counsel for the traveling salesmen, cross- 
examined E. L. Bevington, whose testimony for the western 
lines was given at a previous hearing. He went at length into 
the question of whether or not the railroads had to haul more 
Pullmans because of the demand for lower berths. Mr. Bev- 
ington did not think that the carriers were to blame for that 
situation, remarking that the roads could not force people to 
buy upper berths. 


Commissioner Campbell inquired of the railroad counsel 
what substitute the railroads would offer for the Pullman sur- 
charge being added to the Pullman tickets if the Commission 
decided to abolish the surcharge but provided some way for the 
railroads to get the same amount of revenue produced by the 
surcharge. It was indicated that the carriers would reply to 
this question later. The Pullman Company favors elimination 
of the surcharge and the collection of the revenue obtained 
thereby by the railroads in some other form. 

At the request of Commissioner Campbell, J. H. Beek, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Nationa] Industrial Traffic League, 
testified in the hearing September 6. The commissioner said 
he had observed that Mr. Beek had attended all the hearings 
and that he would appreciate it if he would give the Commis- 
sion his views. 

Mr. Beek explained that he could not speak for the mem- 
bership of the League, as there had been no opportunity to 
obtain an expression of their views. He said, however, that 
at a meeting of the executive committee of the League in Chi- 
cago August 31, he had discussed the hearing and asked for 
an expression of opinion pursuant to an inquiry made by Com- 
missioner Campbell at the hearing held recently at Portland, 
Me. He then read the following resolution, which he said was 
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adopted by the executive committee of the League at that 
meeting: 


Resolved, That the executive committee of the National Indus. 
trial Traffic League is not now advocating any general reduction of 
carriers’ revenues, but believes that the methed ef eollecting Pullman 
surcharge may properly be ehanged. 


In response to questions by counsel for the traveling sales. 
men, Mr. Beek said the resolution clearly referred to a change 
in the method of collecting the revenue obtained through the 
imposition of the surcharge and that it was stated that the 
committee was not advocating a reduction in revenue at this 
time. He said that the carriers no doubt could work out a 
scheme for collecting the revenue in a different manner than 
obtained at present. 

W. C. Wishart,-of the New York Central, and Mr. Beving. 
ton had previously testified that if the surcharge were taken 
off, the revenue produced thereby would have to be obtained 
otherwise, because the carriers were not getting the return pre. 
scribed by the law. 

A. M. Loeb, president of the National Council of Traveling 
Salesmen’s Associations, testified that the surcharge was ob- 
jectionable and irritating. Commissioner Campbell inquired 
whether, if the Commission should find the revenue was neces- 
sary, a 10 per cent additional charge for travel in Pullman 
cars would be less objectionable than the present method of 
imposing the 50 per cent surcharge on the Pullman fare. It 
had been explained that a 10 per cent increase in the straight 
railroad fare would produce substantially the same revenue as 
the 50 per cent surcharge on the Pullman tickets. Mr. Loeb 
said anything in the nature of a surcharge was objectionable, 
tut he added later that it would be preferable to have the 
added charge included in the rail ticket. 

Considerable time was occupied in discussion as to why 
Mr. McAdoo imposed a surcharge on Pullman travel during 
federal control. Mr. Loeb said he had been informed that the 
Director-General had imposed the surcharge to decrease travel 
in Pullman cars. James L. Coleman, general attorney of the 
Santa Fe, and appearing for the western lines, said General 
Order No. 28 showed that the Director-General had imposed the 
surcharge to increase revenue. Mr. Loeb said his statement was 
based on a telegram received by Mr. Blumberg from Mr. McAdoo 
under date of June 16, 1923. This telegram, read by Mr. Blun- 
berg, stated that the surcharge was imposed by Mr. McAdoo 
to decrease travel in Pullman cars, so that space would be 
available for military officers. Commissioner Campbell said 
the dispute as to why the surcharge had been imposed by 
McAdoo was not going to affect the case before the Commission 
one way or the other and referred to it as a “trivial matter.” 
Mr. Coleman later, however, with the permission of the conm- 
missioner, put in the record press statements issued by the 
Director-General to back up the contention that the surcharge 
was imposed as a revenue measure, and also references to 
tariffs establishing excursion rates as of June 18, 1918. Mr. 
Coleman said these excursion rates were made effective three 
days after the time Mr. McAdoo was said to have imposed the 
surcharge to decrease civilian travel in Pullman cars. Mr. Cole 
man said he desired the matter referred to put in the record 
because it had been repeatedly stated that the surcharge had 
been imposed by Mr. McAdoo to decrease travel, while his 
Official statements were to the effect that it was imposed to 
produce revenue. : 

D. K. Klink, representing the International Federation of 
Commercial Travelers’ Associations, and Mr. Fox, vice-president 
of the National Council of Traveling Salesmen’s Association, 
read statements protesting against the surcharge. Mr. Fox 
said the surcharge was a “war-time hangover,” and that it was 
obnoxious and irritating. He inferred that the surcharge had 
something to do with the “rising tide of radicalism.” 

L. E. Wettling, statistician for the railroads, was cross 
examined by counsel for the traveling salesmen as to exhibits 
submitted at previous hearings. 


CONFERENCE ON SUGAR RATES 

A conference of eastern, southern, and western carriers was 
held at the offices of the Central Freight Association at Chi 
cago, September 5 and 6, in an attempt to effect an adjustment 
of sugar rates into the Chicago district. The conference failed 
to reach an agreement involving a change of the present status 
of these rates and will meet again in the near future when it 
is hoped that an adjustment can be made that will be satis: 
factory to all groups of shippers. 

It is understood that the eastern and southern lines, which 
met On the first day, agreed that the present adjustment was 
satisfactory as between them. On meeting with the westerl 
lines on the second day, it is understood, the western lines were 
asked to bring their rates into line with this adjustment. This 
the western lines were not able to do without further confe™ 
ence with their shippers. In the meantime, no alteration of the 
present rates will be made. 

R. N. Collyer, chairman of the Trunk Line Association, 
acted as chairman of the Chicago conference. 
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B. R. @ P. Warehouse, Inc. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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A WAREHOUSE STOCK within the territory served, saves one 
to six days in deliveries to SOUTHWESTERN TERRITORY 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND FORWARDING 
SPECIALIZING ON POOL CARS 


ADAMS TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


228-36 WEST FOURTH STREET 
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FREIGHT CAR REPAIR WORK 





We are equipped with the shop 
facilities and experienced labor 
to repair and build Railroad 
Freight Cars in our large new 
plants at Sharon, Pennsylvania, 
and Kansas City, Kansas. 














We can give prompt service in 
the fabrication of underframes, 
center sills, draft arms, and 
similar car construction. 


PENNSYLVANIA CAR COMPARY 


SHARON, PENNSYLVANIA 
New York St. Louls Kansas City Tulsa 
Casper . San Francisco Beaumont 




















NAWSCO LINES 


INTERCOASTAL ‘S282 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK 


and 


FAST 
REGULAR 


PORTLAND 
BOSTON 


LOS ANGELES 
SAN DIEGO 

SAN FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND 








PORTLAND 
ASTORIA 
SEATTLE 
TACOMA 
VANCOUVER 


NORTH ATLANTIC AND WESTERN S, S. CO. 


Owners and Operaters, U. S. Government Ships 
BOSTON: 111 Summer St. 


NEW YORK: 11 Moore St. BALTIMORE: American Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA: 136 Se. 4th St. PITTSBURGH: 601 Bessemer Bidg. 
PORTLAND: 36 Exchange St. 


or ADMIRAL LINE Pacific Coast Ports 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered poctiont of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 
lems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
elp him in his work. Persons desiring immediate answer by mail or 
¢ or a more elaborate treatment of any question—by the citation of 
authorities in a legal opinion, for instance—may obtain this kind of 
private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. The right is re- 
served to refuse to answer in this department any question, legal or 
traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 
Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 





Freight Charges—Liability of Consignee For 

Ohio.—Question: Regarding your answer to “Louisiana” 
under the above caption, which appears on page 1348 of The 
Traffic World, June 2, we desire to secure additional informa- 
tion from you, and we ask that you kindly publish answers to 
the following questions: 

1. Does this apply on interstate shipments? 

2. Does this outlaw federal shipments? 

3. Is there any distinction where no freight charges have 
been paid at all and where carriers desire to collect more 
revenue? 


Answer: The answer referred to is applicable to interstate 
shipments. 

Under the decision of the Du Pont case referred to in our 
answer, the three-year period of limitation carried in section 
16 of the act does not bar an action by the Director-General 
with respect to shipments which moved during the period of 
federal control. The Du Pont case is now before the Supreme 
Court of the United States on appeal, but until a decision is 
rendered by that court the question will remain unsettled. 

There is no distinction between an action for the recovery 
of the full amount of freight due and an action for the recovery 
of an undercharge or balance due. 

Liability of Carrier Under Declared or Released Valuation 

Massachusetts.—Question: Our client shipped a lot of 
wreaths to a commission merchant which, due to carelessness 
of the express company, were badly damaged by frost.. The 
shipper declared a value of $67.50, but, after selling them, he 
lost about $75. 

It seems to be impossible to tell the value of a shipment 
that is to be sold on the market and we feel that our client 
should be allowed the difference between what he would have 
gotten if the goods had been received in good condition and 
what he did get, the difference being $75. 

A Answer: As, under the provisions of the tariffs of the 
express company, the charges on a shipment are based upon 
the declared or released value of the shipment, the express 
company is not liable in damages in an amount greater than 
that which is stated in the express receipt as the declared or 
released value of the shipment. In declaring the value of a 
shipment the shipper thereof should place a valuation thereon 
sufficiently high to cover the actual value thereof, unless by 
reason of the payment of a lower rate he is willing to accept 
a lesser amount in case the shipment is lost or damaged. 

Liability of Carrier for Damage to Shipment of Perishable 

Goods 

West Virginia.—Question: The express company has de- 
clined to admit liability for damage to shipment of strawberries, 
giving as their reason that shipment reached destination on 
first available train, and that records show shipment bore no 
evidence of having been handled roughly while in their care. 

Answer: Upon proof of delivery of the shipment in ques- 
tion to the carrier in good condition and its receipt in a dam- 
aged condition, the carrier is liable notwithstanding the fact 
that the shipment was forwarded on the first available train 
and that it showed no evidence of rough handling while in the 
carrier’s possession, unless the carrier can show that the dam- 
age was due to one of the recognized exceptions to its common 
carrier liability, such as damages resulting from the inherent 
rature of the goods, an act of God, the fault of the shipper, etc. 

Liability of Carrier for Loss of Oil from Tank Car 

Kansas.—Question: Referring to the question on page 282 
of your Traffic World of August 4, under the above caption. 

The third paragraph of this question states the shipper 
tried to screw the valve down before loading the car, but it 
would not turn. This shows the union was under the car at 
the time it was set for loading. We would like to know if the 
railroads have a ruling that the shipper must load the car with 
the cap off the outlet pipe, so if the valve does not seat, it will 
be noticed at once. 

We filed claim with the railroad company and they rejected 
the claim because the evidence showed the shipper did not 
comply with their instructions regarding the outlet cap. They 





will not admit that defective equipment caused the loss of the 
oil, inasmuch as the shipper did not load the car properly. 

Answer: The carriers may have a rule such as you refer 
to, but we know nothing which binds the shipper to an observ- 
ance thereof. The duty of a common carrier is to furnish cars 
in proper condition for loading and, as we see it, a carrier is 
liable in damages for losses resulting from its failure fo per. 
form its duty in this respect, notwithstanding that the shipper 
did not remove the cap before loading the car. 

Through Rate vs. Combination of Intermediates 

Washington.—Question: We recently had a shipment of 
doors from north Pacific coast territory to Battle Creek, Mich, 
on which rate of 7414 cents to Michigan City, Ind., was assessed 
plus fifth class beyond. — 

However, by using Countiss’ Tariff No. 28 and Boyd’s Tariff 
No. 21 Series, we find a rate which is subject to Kelly’s Tariff 
No. 228 in both tariffs and which make a lower through rate 
than by using the combination over Michigan City. Upon put- 
ting in our claim on this basis, we were advised by the railroad 
company that Kelly’s Tariff No. 228 would not apply, inasmuch 
as a through class rate applied from point of shipment to 
destination. Our contention is that Kelly’s Tariff No. 228 ap. 
plies to commodity rates only and the fact that a class rate 
is in effect between the two points has no bearing whatever 
on the application of this tariff. 

Kindly advise whether our contention is correct and if the 
Commission has made a ruling on this question. 

Answer: If, as we understand, there is a joint through 
class rate from point of origin to point of final destination via 
the route over which the shipment moved, this joint through 
rate and not the combination rate must be assessed on the 
shipment. See Conference Ruling No. 220-G of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


Liability of Carrier for Damage to Shipment Held Awaiting 
Instructions from Consignor as to Proper Destination 


Indiana.—Question: A shipper located here, delivered an 
L. C. L. shipment of sacked flour to a Carrier with shipping 
tags reading destination A, while bill of lading called for 
delivery at point B. The carrier noticed the variance in the 
bill of lading and shipping tags and, instead of forwarding the 
shipment, held same in their freight house here for a period 
of twelve days, which resulted in damage to the sacks. 

The consignor filed a claim for damages in the amount of 
new sacks and labor required in resacking. The claim was 
declined by the carrier, who stated that they had endeavored 
in the twelve-day period to get in touch with the consignor 
by phone and was unable to do so, to advise them of the dif- 
ference in markings and bill of lading. 

We would appreciate greatly if you would give us your 
opinion as to whether the carrier can rightly decline the claim 
and on what basis, along with any court decisions or rulings 
you might be able to locate on this subject. 

Answer: As the error on the part of the consignor was 
evidently the cause of the shipment not being forwarded 
promptly, unless the carrier can be charged -with a failure to 
use due diligence in advising the shipper of his error after the 
discovery thereof, which, however, is apparently the case, we 
do not believe that the carrier can be held liable for the cost 
of new sacks and the labor required in resacking. 

In this connection the fact that under the rulings of the 
Commission the carriers would have been justified if the error 
in billing and marking had not been noticed, in forwarding 
the shipment in accordance with the marks on the packages 
should be given consideration. 

Nevertheless, we are of the opinion, although we have not 
been able to locate decisions of the courts on the question, 
that the carrier is liable for such damages as resulted from 
its failure to store the shipment in a suitable place, if this 
was the cause of the damage, provided that, as above stated, it 
failed to use proper diligence in advising the shipper of his 
error in marking and billing the shipment. This on the general 
ground that it is the duty of a carrier to properly care for 
shipments while in its possession as warehouseman, the carrie!, 
however, being liable for negligence only, the burden to prove 
which is upon the shipper. See St. Louis, etc, R. Co. VS. 
Cavender, 54 Sou. 54, Kansas City, etc., R. Co. vs. Cox, 108 
Pac. 380; Harris vs. R. Co., 276 Fed. 277; R. Co. vs. Dew, 21 
S. W. 190. 

Carload Rate for Carload Service 


Maryland.—Question: A shipper ordered a 36-ft. box car 
to be placed on his siding. He loaded 10,440 pounds of ma 
chinery in car, making out bill of lading for this weight. The 
carriers collected charges on a 24,000-pound carload minimum. 
The shipper claims that he is entitled to the less-than-carload 
rate at actual weight. There: was no mention made that shiP- 
ment was to be handled as a less-than-carload shipment. 

If so, what effect would this have had? What would be the 
proper charge, carload or less than carload? 

Answer: The Interstate Commerce Commission has, i? 
several cases, ruled that where shipments are tendered to a 
carrier as carload shipments the carload rate and minimum 
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DENVER, COLORADO 


Siaeipaceige a ia a : ee 


Fireproof Warehouses on Track 


For the Storage of Merchandise 
Household Goods and Machinery 


We specialize in the DISTRIBUTION of local 
and pool car shipments 


Consign via any Railroad'into Denver 
Free switching to Warehouse 


Storage capacity 350,000 square feet 
Insurance rate 15c 


Negotiable Warehouse Receipts Issued 
The Weicker Transfer & Storage Company 











ATLANT 
GEORGIA 


Mr. Traffic Man: 

Do you have Storage and Distribu- 
tion problems at ATLANTA? If so, 
we have the facilities and experience 
to be of real service to you. 


Security Warehouse Company 


100,000 Square Feet Floor Space 


‘“‘Bankers of Merchandise’’ 7 
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MUNSON-McCORMICK LINE 
INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


Sailings from. ..Baltimore and New York 
SIDNEY M. 
HAUPTMAN — SEPT. 8—SEPT. 15 


MUNINDIES —SEPT. 22—SEPT. 28 
DIRECT TO 

LOS ANGELES HARBOR—SAN 

FRANCISCO, PORTLAND AND 
SEATTLE 

Regular and Frequent Sailings Thereafter 


Through Bills of Lading issued to other 
Pacific Coast Ports; Hawaii, Far East and 
British Columbia 


MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINE 


Munson Building, 67 Wall St., New York 
Branch Offices 


Chicago, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Baltimore 
Philadelphia, Mobile, New Orleans 


McCORMICK STEAMSHIP CO. 


GENERAL PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 


ILLINOIS NORTHERN 
RAILWAY 


Excels in the handling of INTERMEDIATE SWITCH- 
ING SERVICE AT CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, between the 
following Railroads: 


A. T. S. F. Ry. 
Cc. . R. R. & 

W. Ry. % 4 ; 

W. Ry. Cc RB. R. 

Q. R. R. Penna. Railroad 
M. St. P. & S. Ste. M. Ry. (Soo Line) 


Both INBOUND AND OUTBOUND, less carload 
freight. handled for ALL ROADS entering Chicago at the 
flat Chicago rate thru our McCormick Freight Station. 


INDUSTRIAL LOCATIONS 


Choice locations can be found on the line of the 
ILLINOIS NORTHERN RAILWAY for manufacturing 
and other business. 

Chicago rates apply to and from all industries. 

Our trap car service allows for the handling of 
L. C. L. freight between our industries and McCormick 
Station free of charge, in lots of 6,000 pounds or more, 
thus avoiding cartage. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


Address inquiries to T. J. Maloney, G. F. A., 606 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
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weight must be assessed, even though the less-than-carload at 
actual weight makes a lower charge. See Passow & Sons vs. 
C. M. & St. P., 37 LC. C. 711; Sam H. Kyle vs. K. C. & T., 42 
I. C. C. 335; Columbian Iron Works vs. Sou. Ry. Co., 45 I. C. C. 
173, and Walter Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. T. & O. C. Ry., 61 
I. Cc. C. 133. 

Apparently your shipment was not tendered as an L. C. L. 
shipment, but as a carload shipment. 
Damages—Delay in Transit Resulting in Loss 

Decline and Injury to Goods 

iWlinois.—Question: The writer is having more or less con- 
troversy with the various freight claim agents as to the measure 
of damages under the McCaull-Dinsmore case. Note in your 
reply to question presented by “Missouri” on page 282 of your 
publication for August 4, you state that if there is a market 
value at destination, this value is the one to be used in arriving 
at the liability of carrier for loss or damage to shipments, 
this being the common law rule referred to in the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the McCaull-Dins- 
more case. 

What would be the correct measure of damages in the 
following instances? . 

1. A shipper in Washington sells a car of 756 boxes. of 
apples at $2.50 per box f. o. b. shipping point, to a party re- 
siding in Philadelphia, Pa. The car arrives at destination con- 
siderably overdue and, as a result, showing more or less decay. 
During the delay there has been a severe market decline and 
consignee, on account of the damaged condition of the ship- 
ment, refuses to accept it, and the shipper is compelled to re- 
sell on a delivered basis, which, after the payment of freight 
charges, is considerably less than the original f. 0. b. sale. 

2. Same conditions as above, except the shipper is com- 
pelled to make the purchaser an allowance. 

Answer: For unreasonable delay in the transportation of 
goods the shipper is entitled to recover the difference between 
the market value of the goods at the time and place at which 
delivery should have been made, and their market value when 
delivery was actually made. 

If injury to the goods results from unreasonable delay in 
transportation, the shipper may recover not only the difference 
in the market value thereof at the time they were delivered 
and that at the time they should have been delivered, but he 
is entitled also to recover damages for the injury to the goods. 

Interest on the value of the shipment during the time of 
the unreasonable delay is recoverable as damages under many 
decisions, while unvaid freight is to be deducted from the 
amount of damages, as the owner receives the advantage of the 
transportation. 

See in this connection our answer to Washington on page 
522 of the September 10, 1921 Traffic World. 

The measure of damages is the same where allowance is 
made to the purchaser, 


Damages—Measure of, Based on Destination Value 

New York.—Question: A car of grapes sold at a point 
twenty-five miles from where the usual selling: is done, and 
commodity was sold for $2.75 a box, whereas the market value 
at the usual place was $2 a box. 

Part of car was damaged and sold for $2.25 a box, con- 
signee entering claim against carrier for the difference in 
market value of 50 cents per box. 

Carrier claims that the market value prevailing on the 
date shipment should arrive at the usual place of selling these 
goods should prevail, whereas the consignee claims that the 
market value prevailing at the place where he actually sold 
the grapes should prevail. 

Any established precedents or court decisions you can cite 
or any information to enable us to clear up this matter will 
be appreciated. 

Answer: The general rule is that, when goods delivered 
to a carrier for shipment are lost in transit, the carrier will be 
liable for the market value of the goods at the place of des- 
tination at the time when delivery of the goods should have 
been made, less the freight charges to the point of destination 
if they have not already been paid. 

Decisions of ihe courts of practically all of the several 
states sustain this rule. See Kind vs. Sherwood, 48 N. Y. S. 34; 
New York, etc., R. Co. vs. Estill, 147 U. S. 591. 

Evidence of the market value of the goods at a place other 
than their destination is not admissible to establish the market 
value of goods lost or injured. Barry vs. R. R., 189 Pac. 70; 
Hendrick vs. Boston, etc., R. Co., 48 N. E. 835; Missouri, etc., 
R. Co. vs. Dilworth, 67 S. W. 88; International, etc., R. Co. vs. 
Young, 72 S. W. 68. 

Damages—Measure Of. 

Michigan—Question: A car of hay was burned up on the 
A Railroad tracks and they requested us to file claim for our 
loss. We filed claim for total value of: the shipment plus the 
cost of replacing the hay on our order. Please understand we 
had to fill this order and to do this we had to pay a premium 
to get the hay, or, in other words, the market had gone up 
in the meantime. We are damaged just as much by the ad- 
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vance in the market as we are by the loss of the original ear 


of hay, although, of course, the amount in actual money jg 


considerably less. 


The A Railroad Company have refused to pay anything put 
the amount of our invoice, and we would like your opinion 
as to their liability for the cost of replacing our order. 

Answer: The general rule is that, when goods delivered 
to a carrier for shipment are lost or destroyed in transit, the 
carrier will be liable for the market value of the goods at the 
place of destination at the time when delivery of the goods 
should have been made, less the freight charges to the point of 
destination, if they have not been paid. Hart vs. Spalding, 
1 Cal. 213; Ringgold vs. Haven, 1 Cal. 108; Harris vs. Delaware, 
etc., R. Co., 61 N. Y. 456. . 

The invoice value of a carload of goods shipped later to 
replace the car lost is not the measure of recovery. 

Damages—Freight Charges on Goods Lost in Transit 

Maryland.—Question: Shippers loaded 66,600 pounds of 
grain in a 60,000-pound capacity car. When shipment reached 
destination it was found car was leaking and contained only 
55,830 pounds. Carrier collected charges, based on a’ 60,000- 
pound minimum, as provided in the tariff. Loss and damage 
claim was paid, based on 55,830 pounds, f. o. b. point of origin, 
Shippers claim they should only pay on the amount of grain 
received. 

On what weight should charges be paid? 

Answer: Where damages are based on the destination 
value, freight charges are to be deducted, as the. shipper is 
not entitled to a refund thereof in addition to the enhanced 
value of the shipment at destination, due to its transportation 
from point of origin. If, however, the origin value is used, 
freight charges should not be paid on the amount of grain lost 
in transit. 

Perishable Freight—Liability of Carrier for Failure to Furnish 
Refrigerator Service 

New York.—Question: An L. C. L. shipment of dressed tur- 
keys moved from station “X” in Virginia to New York City. 

There was apparently no delay in the movement, but the 
shipment upon arrival was condemned as unfit for human 
consumption. 

No refrigerator service is provided for L. C. L. shipments 
from station “X” and the birds are shipped without being iced, 
as has always been customary. On the day the shipment was 
made, which was during November, the weather was unusually 
warm, the departure from normal being 5.3 degrees Fahr. 

The shipper has made affidavit that turkeys were in good 
condition and properly precooled before shipping same. 

Would be glad to have your opinion. Can you cite court 
decisions to support same? . 

Answer: For the shipment of goods of a perishable nature, 
such as fruit or vegetables, milk, butter, etc., it has been held 
that the carrier undertaking their transportation must furnish 
cars specially adapted to the preservation of such goods during 
the time required for their transition from the place of ship- 
ment to the place of destination. Beard vs. Illinois Central R. 
Co., 44 N. W. 800. 


Other cases hold that a railroad by its contract to carry 
safely, does not insure perishable freight against the effect of 
temperature encountered by it during the period ordinarily 
required by it for transportation, unless the circumstances under 
which the contract of carriage is made are such as imply an 
undertaking to that extent on the part of the carrier, or that 
there are tariff provisions which specifically authorize such a 
contract of carriage. See Brenninson vs. Pa. R. Co., 110 N. W. 
362; Pac. Fruit & Produce Co. vs. No. Pac., 186 Pac. 852 
(Wash); Clements vs. D. & R..G., 219 S. W. 660. 

As to the duty of a carrier to furnish refrigeration service 
for less-than-carload shipments, see Longo Fruit Co. vs. Illinois 
Traction System, 38 I. C. C. 487. 


Without knowing the conditions under which the carrier 
in question undertakes to transport freight of the nature re 
ferred to by you, we cannot advise you as to the carrier’s lia 
bility for damages in the instant case. A 

Apparently, however, the only ‘ground upon which an action 
could be based is the carrier’s failure to furnish refrigeration 
service and not its negligence in transportation. 


Demurrage—Shipments Refused Account Damage in Transit 

Ohio.—Question: There was shipped to us N. & W. cat 
50185, containing Pocahontas lump coal, consigned.to our pr 
vate switch on the N. & W. R. R. 

' Through some reason or other the contents of this car 
had to be transferred. This was transferred into N. & W. cat 
52628.. On arrival of this car at our private switch we it 
spected the contents and found that practically two-thirds oF 
more of the car was mine run instead of lump. 

We immediately notified the railroad company. that wé 
refused this car, also advising them that we would accept same 
en the mine run basis, as Pocahontas coal transferred is easily 
broken. 

It took the railroad company practically a month and a half 
to décide that they would let us have this car at a mine rut 
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Express Freight Steamers 
Monthly 


Atlantic-Oriental Service 


Boston, New York and Norfolk to Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila and Singapore 


Atlantic-Pacific Coast Service 


New York and Baltimore to Los Angeles (Wilmi )> 
San Francisco, Seattle and Vancouver, B. 


Mediterranean-Atlantic & 


Pacific Service 


Genoa and Marseilles to New York, Boston, Los 
Angeles (Wilmington) and San Francisce 


For rates, sailings and other information apply te 


Dollar Steamship Line 
rae Harris Trust Ths 


NEW YORK—15 Meore Street 





DIRECT FREIGHT SERVICE 


Via Panama Canal 


REGULAR SAILINGS 


Between 


NEW ORLEANS — MOBILE 
GALVESTON - — HOUSTON 
Los Angeles Harbor, ‘San Francisco, Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle and other Pacific Coast Ports. 


Tough bila of lading faved from Gulf Parts to Hawai Ansras, New 
Zealand, Dutch East Indies, for Transhipment at San 


Tah bls of nding frm Pacic Coast Pots to Mexia, Cabs, Pera 
Rieo, West Indies, Central America, South America, Europe. 


Rates quoted, bookings =< ote peoepeaenyen furnished upon 


THE STEELE STEAMSHIP. LINE, Incorporated 


GENERAL GULF AGENTS 


~ 424 Whitney Central Building, New Orleans, La. 


Steele Bldg. SWAYNE & HOYT, Inc. 
Sansom it. 
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Dollar Line | | Oregon Transfer Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


- The experience of over half a 
century in the Warehouse and 
Transfer business in Portland has 
taught us that satisfactory service 
makes satisfied customers. 


Let us show you how to re- 
duce your overhead and increase 
your profits. 


‘Four warehouses, 255,000 sq. 
ft. floor space, make it possible for 
us to take care of your business 
in a creditable manner. 


No switching charge on C. 
L. shipments. 


Our Slogan: Satisfactory Service 
Makes Satisfied Customers 


| Oregon Transfer Co. 


474 Glisan Street, Portland, Ore. 
Chicago Office: 123 West Madison Street 


Anantambhar @ 1099 ThTT TDABRKRIC VAIORTT) 
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basis, but that we would have to pay all car demurrage charges 
that had accrued since the car was refused. 

Kindly advise if we are obliged to pay these car demurrage 
charges after the car had been refused. 

Answer: We cannot locate an opinion of the Commission 
covering facts entirely similar to those in the instant case. In 
Unreported Opinion 2018, Buchanan Coal Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. 
Ry. Co., however, the Commission held that demurrage charges 
accruing as the result of the refusal by the consignee of a 
shipment damaged in transit by a carrier were lawfully as- 
sessed. In this.case the Commission said: 

“It is conceded that the demurrage complained of was col- 
lected properly under the terms of the defendant’s tariff, as 
no provision was made for exemption because of the refusal of 
shipments by consignee on account of damage in transit. The 
degradation of the coal was an incident of the loss and damage, 
and the refusal to accept because thereof affords no basis for 
waiver of lawful demurrage charges.” 

Weights—Conflict Between Tariff and Mechanical Department 
; Rules 

Alabama.—Question: American Railway Association Rule 
No. 86 gives the total weight to which cars can be loaded for 
the various capacity cars, after deducting the light weight of 
the car. No car must be loaded so that the total weight of car 
and load will exceed the amount shown in column “A” for the 
various capacities: 


“A” (Total weight on rail) “B” (Nominal capacity) 
210,000 140,000 
169,000 100,000 
132,000 80,000 
95,000 60,000 
66,000 40,000 


American Railway Association Efficiency Bulletin No. 1, 
addressed to “Shippers of freight,’ requested the loading of 
cars to 10 per cent above marked capacity. Before such bul- 
letin it was the opinion of shippers and receivers that cars 
could be loaded 10 per cent above marked capacity. The items 
in various tariffs carry the same information, but rule 86 con- 
flicts to a great degree with such provision when cars of 60,000 
capacity are used. In most cases by using rule No: -85, the 
60,000 capacity car will give you a maximum net of_ 54,000 to 
56,000 pounds. On some cars (coal) of 100,000 capacity I notice 
a load limit of 161,000 stenciled in line with above rule. 

It seems to me that if rule 86 was promulgated to be used, 
it should be published in all tariffs in lieu of item now shown, 
and if 95,000 is the safe maximum load for a 60,000 capacity 
car, then the “10 per cent above marked capacity” slogan should 
not include 60,000 cars that must be overloaded to comply with 
the “Efficiency Bulletin No. 1.” 

What is the safe “total weight on rail’ for 60,000 capacity 
car? Which rule supersedes in case a 60,000 capacity car 
shows a conflict of rule 86 and items in tariff governing ship- 
ment, the American Railway Association ruling or ruling O. K.’d 
by Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Answer: While tariff rules lawfully on file with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission relating to loading weights on 
shipments should properly govern, where such rules conflict 
with the merchanical rules of the carriers, it does not seem 
advisable for agents to disregard the latter. This, however, is, 
as we see it, a matter for determination by the officials of the 
individual railroads. Any conflict which exists between the me- 
chanical and tariff rules with respect to the weights to which 
cars may be loaded should, however, be eliminated. 

Damages—Elements for Determining Measure of Damages 

Michigan.—Question: A shipment of peaches moves from 
point “A” to point “B” and consumes 7 days in transit, whereas 
the customary schedule time between the two points is 5 days. 
The market when due was $2, when it arrived $1.50 per bushel. 
Two days after arrival of the car the receiver sold the ship- 
ment at 25 cents above the quoted market report. Would he 
be justified in presenting a claim for the difference in the 
market value on the day the shipment was properly due at 
destination and the market value on the day it actually arrived, 
or a difference of 50 cents per bushel? 


The carriers contend that he is only entitled to the dif- 
ference between the market value on the day it actually ar- 
rived and the amount he received. 


A shipment moving from “A” to “B” consumes 7 days in 
transit, during which interval the market declined 50 cents per 
bushel on peaches. The day the car arrived at destination the 
market was well supplied with peaches and it was necessary 
for the receiver to hold the consignment 3 or 4 days, during 
which period the market again returned to the figure of $2 
per bushel, the same as it would have been had the shipment 
arrived on schedule time. He sold his shipment at the market 
quotation. Because of the delayed movement, he had consid- 
erable difficulty in disposing of the shipment in addition to 
special expenses, result of demurrage, icing, track storage, etc. 

Is he entitled to file claim for the difference in the market 
value on day shipment was due and the day it actually arrived, 
or is he deprived of filing claim and forced to assume the loss 
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an incidental expense of selling, simply because the market 
value increased to what it would have been on the day the 
shipment actually arrived? 

Answer: The difference between the market value of goods 
at the time and place at which delivery should have been 
made, and their market value when delivery was actually 
made, plus interest on the value of the shipment during the 
time of the unreasonable delay, from which unpaid freight 
charges are to be deducted, as the measure-.of the carrier's 
liability for unreasonable delay to freight. 

We have no knowledge of any case which holds that the 
amount for which goods were finally sold has any bearing on 
the determination of the amount of the carrier’s liability other 
than New York, etc., R. Co. vs. Estill, 147 U. S. 591, in which 
case the court said: 


— 


The proper rule of damages was the difference between the market 
value of the cattle,-in the condition in which they would have arrived 
but for the negligence of the defendant, and their market value, in 
the condition in which, by reason of such negligence, they did arrive. 

It was not material whether the plaintiffs intended to keep the 
cattle upon their farms, for breeding purposes, or to sell them upon 
the market, the depreciation in the value of the cattle being the 
same in either case. There is no ground for holding that: the plain- 
tiffs ought to have traced each animal and to have shown the amount 
received for it when sold. 

Reconsigning—No Duty Resting Upon Carrier to Advise Shipper 
that Through Rate Not Applicable via Route Shipment |s' 
Moving 
Louisiana.—Question: Where diversion request is made on 

a carrier by shipper with specific request for protection of 
through rate (named) and such through rate is actually pub- 
lished between the point of origin and new destination, but not 
via route shipment is moving, which fact is not known by ship- 
per, is ‘carrier legally bound to protect through rate if they go 
ahead and accomplish diversion disregarding rate feature? If 
conference ruling covers, please advise number or if matter 
of similar nature has been before Commission please make 
reference to same. 

Answer: See Reeves Coal vs. C. M. & St. P., 34 1. C. C. 
122, 37 1. C.°C.-707; Charlies K. Parry vs. L. & N.,: 41 I. C. C. 623; 
William Galloway Co. vs. G. B. & W., 48 I. C. C. 455 and Sunder- 
land Bros. Co. vs. C. B. & Q., 45 I. C. C. 209, in which latter case 
the Commission said: 


Whethef the movement be one which was authorized by complain- 
ant upon erroneous information or as one unauthorized by the terms 
of the reconsigning order, still delivery of the shipment was accepted 
at Linneus, and there can be no departure from the established rate 
Yoo gareree. Reeves Coal Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 37 


Liability of Carrier Where Goods Are Improperly Packed 

Ohio.—Question: A large cigar manufacturer, located in 
the middle West, shipped to us via express, one carboard case 
of cigars, weighing about seventy-five pounds. 

It was a second-hand container and the box of cigars was 
packed in such a way that they protruded over the top of the 
container so that the flaps could not be properly glued or fas- 
tened. A piece of cardboard was placed over one end of the 
box and, of course, the flaps then folded over. The container 
was then tied with a heavy cord and wrapped with a fairly 
heavy piece of paper. 


When the carton was delivered to us, several hundred 
cigars were damaged. We filed a claim with the express com- 
pany, but they refused to pay it and claimed that inasmuch as 
the cigars were packed in a second-hand container and the fact 
that the container was packed over its capacity, they could 
not see where they were liable and that they would have to 
decline our claim. 

We gave this information ‘to the shippers and they con- 
tended that, insamuch as the express company accepted the 
shipment, they were liable for any damage. To this, the express 
company replied that, inasmuch as container was wrapped, there 
was no way for them to tell how the cigars were packed, or 
whether the container was a new or old one. Taking everything 
into consideration, is not the express company liable? 

Answer: One of the exceptions in the carrier’s common: 
law liability arises in cases where the injuries are due to the 
improper packing of the goods by the shipper. Many decisions 
apparently hold without qualification that the full duty of the 
carrier is simply to carry goods in the condition in which they 
are offered, and that, where goods tendered are insufficiently 
packed, the carrier is not liable for loss or injury due to such 
defect, whether the defect in the packing is latent or not. This 
principle would seem to be especially applicable where the 
shipper failed to comply with a rule of the interstate commerce 
commission prescribing the method for packing goods of the 
character which were destroyed. However, the foregoing vieW 
has met with universal approval, and a number of decisions 
bold that the carrier, being entitled to reject defectively packed 
goods tendered for shipment, if it accepts for transportation 
goods which it knows are defectively packed, or which by the 


_exercise of reasonable care it could have observed were de 


fectively packed it assumes to carry thé goods as they are, and 
its common-law liability as carrier attaches, and it is subject 
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MEMPHIS 
TENNESSEE 


The South’s Most Centrally Located 
Distributing Center 


The Home of the World’s Largest 
Cotton Warehouses, operating 
departments for the 


STORAGE 


of General Merchandise 
Automobiles 
and 


Pool Car Distribution 


Lowest Rates, Insurance 


Facts Concerning Our Warehouses 


200 Acres Concrete Warehouses 
All on Ground Floor 


Automatically Sprinkled 
Finest Fire Alarm System Privately Policed 


Ten Miles Standard Railroad Served by 10 Railroads 
Mississippi Warrior Barge Line 
Trackage Facilities 500 Cars 


Our Own Fleet Motor Trucks 


An organization of experienced operatives permitting 
unexcelled service at all times 


Information gladly furnished 


MemphisTerminal Corporation 


General Offices 
15th Floor Central Bank Building 


Member: American Warehousemen’s Association 
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Great Lakes Transit Corporation 


General Office: Great Lakes Transit Corporation Building, 223 Erie St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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FREIGHT SERVICE 


Rates Restored for the Season of 


1923 


New and fast service on Lake Michigan to and from 
the Ports of Chicago and Milwaukee in addition to the 
famed service via Lake Superior. 


Twenty-four (24) modern steamers, fully equipped for 
handling package freight east and westbound comprise 
the finest and swiftest fresh water fleet in the world. 


Package freight capacity Refrigerator freight ca- 
over two million tons. pacity about forty thou- 
sand tons. 


Through rates are in effect between the Atlantic Sea- 
board, Eastern Basing points, also Lake Ports; and 
Western and Northwestern points, including Chicago, IIL; 
Milwaukee, Wis.; St. Louis, Mo.; Duluth, Minn.; Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and points beyond. 


Through rates are also in effect from Youngstown, 0O.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Wheeling, W. Va.; Canton and Akron, O., 
and points in the same general territory to Duluth, St. 
Paul and related points. 


Under arrangements with connecting rail lines this Cor- 
poration maintains a service via rail-and-lake between 
Eastern points and territory in the West, Southwest and 
Northwest, including Pacific Coast. 


INFORMATION FURNISHED SHIPPERS OR RE- 
CEIVERS ON APPLICATION WILL DISCLOSE A CON- 
SIDERABLE SAVING IN RATES AS COMPARED 
WITH ALL-RAIL. 


In order to secure the benefit of our unexcelled rail-and- 
lake service, combined with the saving in rates, shippers 
should mark their bills of lading plainly, “care reat 
Lakes Transit Corporation.” 


Address F. A. Stanley, Freight Traffic Manager, Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation Building, 223 Erie St., Buffalo, 
N. Y., or any of the agents mentioned below. 















































































































































AGENCIES 
Borten. Hes. —539 Old South 7 ee me Wis.—18 West Water Bt. 
L. Stuart, New England Agen Vv. Carbone, General Agent. 
Buffalo N. Y. reat Lakes Transit “aeteth Minn. —1120 Metropolitan 
Corporation Bldg., 223 Erie St. eilne 
W. J. Meagher, General Agent. ae. General 
Chicago, 111.—233 Bast North Water 8t. New “4 York, is Y.—299 B: way 
ogan, General ( pees Be ). 
Cleveland, 0.—Lake Front, Foot Ninth Ww. adie General Agent. 
Street, N. W. Phitadelpht Pa.—452 The Bourse. 











M. S. Mead, General Agent. 
— on —Foot of Cass Street. 
B. Bourke, General Agent. 
Duluth, Minn.—Palladio Building. 
“= a9 Williams, General Western 
Erle, Pa Boot of Holland Street. 


J. E. Bryan, Agent. 
Houghton, Mich.—44 Isle Royale 8t. 
C. O. Berglund, General Agent. 


Pittsbu ih Pa So8 Oliver Building. 
iu , a.— iver . 
ams, General Agent. 
St. Paul, Minn.—315 Pioneer Building. 
c. B. Reeve, eral Agent. 
ont, parte, Mich. anys Dek. 
bates gy D. co 828 Mills Building. 
ew Myers, Agent. 























Cruise the Great Lakes this summer on the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation 


Steel Steamers 
TIONESTA JUNIATA OCTORARA 


**The World’s Finest Cruise’’ 
Orchestra Dancing 


Ask Anyone Who Has Made the Trip 
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to all the liabilities usually attaching to an ordinary shipment 
of the same character. But even where this view prevails, it 
cannot be said that the carrier must, at his peril, know that 
the goods are not in fact safely packed. The shipper usually 
knows better than the carrier the manner in which the goods 
have been packed, and the manner in which they should be 
packed, and even though the carrier may have knowledge of 
some defect in the packing, still if it is not apparent to the 
ordinary observation of the carrier or his servants that the 
goods cannot be safely carried in the condition in which they 
are presented, the carrier should not be held to take the chances 
of injury from improper packing. 


LUMBER SHIPMENTS 


Allowing for interference of Labor Day with the collection 
of lumber movement statistics, which resulted in fewer report- 
ing mills, there was little change in the national lumber move- 
ment last week, says the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, although the available figures indicate some decline 
in activity. The industry appears to be in an almost perfectly 
normal condition in respect to new business, production and 
shipments. Of the 376 reporting mills, 358 have a normal pro- 
duction figure for the week, according to which current pro- 
duction was 107 per cent of normal, shipments 98 per cent 
thereof and orders 99 per cent. For all the reporting mills 
shipmenis were 89 per cent and orders also 89 per cent of 
production; for the southern pine mills the corresponding per- 
centages were 98 and 102, and for the west coast mills 95 and 88. 

Unfilled orders for southern pine mills are not available, 
but those of 132 west coast mills fell from 352,721,900 to 331,- 
700,437, as compared with the previous week. The total vol- 
ume of business of all reporting mills is considerably in excess 
of the corresponding period of last year. Unsold stocks of west 
coast mills, as of July 1, are 137,460,000 feet as against 199,- 
375,522 on January 1 last. Southern pine stocks on August 1 
were 565,618,552, as against 545,164,493 feet July 1, and 522,- 
898,131 January 1. Stocks of mills associated with the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute advanced from 389,352,000 feet 
July 1 to 406,560,000 August 1. Stocks of the Western pine and 
California White & Sugar Pine Associations also gained no- 
ticeably. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association reports from 
Seattle that last week’s production was 23 per cent above nor- 
mal, new business 12 per cent below production and shipments 
8 per cent above new business. Forty per cent of all new busi- 
ness was for future water delivery, amounting to 38,734,842 
feet, of which 27,478,539 was for domestic cargo delivery, and 
11,256,303 export. New rail business amounted to 1,719 cars. 
Of the week’s lumber shipments 38 per cent moved by water, 
amounting to 39,823,084 feet; of which 27,691,708 moved coast- 
wise and intercoastal. Rail shipments totaled 1,929 cars. Un- 
filled domestic cargo orders totaled 145,076,756 feet, unfilled ex- 
port 74,943,681, and unfilled rail trade orders were 5,584 cars. 

The California White & Sugar Pine Association reports all 
trade conditions normal. The California Redwood Association 
reports the demand considerably better than at any time in 
the past month. California and foreign markets are reported 
strong, and the drop in shipments is characterized as temporary. 


The following table compares the lumber movement for 
the three weeks designated: 





Preceding 
. Week 

Corresponding 1923 
Last Week Week 1922 (Revised) 

ee eee ee ee ee ee 376 57 105 
UE, 9G. 9 s.5 Oiewe sve vhewe nee 258,059,423 229,230,156 285,390.244 
RRS ene Ce eae 229,199,505 211,429,040 247,948,590 
© ins ok ith od eters dal bral ure w/o We 229,228,471 200,685,405 247,224,407 


For the first 35 weeks of 1923 and the corresponding weeks 
of 1922, the lumber movement of reporting mills was as follows: 





Production Shipments Orders 
SL: Ancui Palat otto clare ots », thn ia eee 8,705,549,351 8,702,646,458 8,135,029,930 
Se ee ie 7,328,127,015 7,267,710,917 7,547,889,756 
1923 increase .......... 1,377, 422,336 1,434,935,541 587,140,174 


ROUTING RESTRICTION CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


An effort to bring about an informal settlement of issues 
between the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio on the 
one hand and shippers of lumber through the Virginia gateways 
into New England on the other was made in a conference be- 
tween representatives of the conflicting interests and members 
of the Commission’s Board on Suspension, September §. The 
issues are formally before the Commission by means of I.andS. 
No. 1893. In the order in that case the Commission suspended, 
from August 28 to December 27, Supplement No. 7 to Glenn’s 
I. C. C. No, A-391. In that tariff supplement the two trunk 
lines mentioned undertook to restrict the number of routes 
into New England from the southeast. 

Complaint was made by the traffic managers of lumber 
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shipping concerns in the southeast that the restrictions would 
be such that, while they were shut out of the New England 
markets, their competitors from the Mississippi Valley and the 
western part of the southeast, with routes available through 
the Ohio River gateways, would be able to get into New Eng- 
land by what might be termed the back doors, that is, over 
routes that avoided the congested New York City and Jersey 
junctions. They objected to that exclusion because, as they 
said, last winter, when the principal routes were embargoed, 
they were asked by New England carriers to route through 
the Ohio River crossings. They said some of the trunk lines 
solicited business through the roundabout routes. 

Those participating in the conference were Frank Carna- 
han, on behalf of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Southern Hardwood Lumber Traffic Associa- 
tion; E. L. Raftery, New England Retail Lumbermen’s Assgo- 
ciation; W. S. Phippen, National American Wholesale Lumber- 
men’s Association; J. E. Tuggle, Southern Pine Sales Corpora- 
tion; W. J. Strobel, North Carolina Pine Association; J, B. 
Large and R. C. Raughley, Pennsylvania; W. H. Fogle, Balti- 
more & Ohio; H. L. Sheffield, New Haven and other New Eng- 
land lines; and 'T. M. True, Savannah River Sales Corporation. 

Each side, at first, seemed determined to stand on the 
extreme edge of its claims, but finally the board members said 
that they had better try to get together on some proposition 
else the Commission would have to go ahead with an expensive 
hearing and decide the matter without much opportunity for 
alternative suggestions that might be deemed workable in view 
of something else that had been suggested. The lumbermen 
suggested, and the railroad men agreed to consider the inclu- 
sion in the restrictive tariff of additional routes to the Boston 
& Albany and the Boston & Maine via the Pennsylvania through 
Newark, N. J., and thence over the Boston & Albany and the 
Boston & Maine; additional routes to the Boston & Albany 
via the Pennsylvania through New York and thence via the 
New York Central or the West Shore; and additional routes 


to the Boston & Albany and Boston & Maine via the New 
Haven. 


TRANSPORTATION CONFERENCE 
Arrangements are being made by officials of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States to hold a general meeting 
next month of the committees composing the Transportation 
Conference organized by the Chamber. The reports of the 
committees are being whipped into final shape and action 
thereon will be taken at the general meeting. 








TO SEE COOLIDGE LATER 


A. M. Loeb, president of the National Council of Traveling 
Salesmen’s Associations, said September 6 that plans to submit 
the views of the association on the railroads to President 
Coolidge at the present time had been changed. (See Traffic 
World, Sept. 1.) Mr. Loeb, who attended the Pullman sur- 
charge hearing before the Commission, said an announcement 


would be made later as to the time the call would be made on 
the President. 





DOCK AND WHARF COMPANY STOCK 


The Outer Harbor Dock and Wharf Company of Los An- 
geles, Calif., has applied to the Commission for authority to 
issue to the Union Oil Company of California 10,000 shares of 
preferred stock with a par value of $1,000,000 in payment of 
indebtedness; to issue 18,500 shares of preferred stock, having 
a par value of $100 a share, for the same purpose, and to sell 
and issue 20,000 shares of preferred stock at par. The com- 
pany said the proceeds from the sale of the stock would be 
applied on improvement and extension of its properties. 


REPARATION ORDER 
The Director-General has been ordered by the Commission 
to pay to the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company, on or before 
October 15, the sum of $38,989.39, with interest from November 
15, 1918. The reparation order is a result of the Commission’s 
decision in No. 13861, Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. vs. Di 
rector-General, in which it found unreasonable the rate on 


petroleum and fuel oils from Point Breeze to Midvale Station, 
Philadelphia. 


ILLINOIS CLASSIFICATION DOCKET 

C. W. Galligan, agent, has filed with the Illinois Commerce 
Commission Supplement No. 2 to Illinois Freight Classification 
No. 12, Ill. C. C. No. 7, effective September 15, proposing various 
changes reflecting increases and decreases in ratings. For the 
purpose of giving consideration to the proposed changes prior 
to the effective date of the schedule a hearing will be held at 
the office of the Commission at Chicago, Tuesday, September 11. 


Copies of the current DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD 
for eastern subscribers are mailed on the “Broadway 
Limited” and “20th Century Limited” trains. 
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EVERY STEP 


From Start to Finish 


In Both Freight Rate and 
Classification Change 


Is Now Promptly Told of 


The Tralfic Bulletin 


The Information Regularly Carried in This 
Publication Includes the Following: 


1—Released Rate Orders 

2—Fourth Section Applications 

8—Fourth Section Orders 

4—Sixth Section Orders 

5—Investigation and Suspension Orders 
6—Suspension Orders Vacated 

7—New Tariffs and Supplements Filed with the I. C.C. 
&8—Tariffs Rejected by the I. C. C. 

9—Express Tariffs Filed with the I. C. C. 
10—Shipping Board Tariffs 

11—Central Freight Association Docket 
12—Central Freight Association Hearings 

13—C. F. A., Coal, Coke and Iron Ore Docker 
14—Illinois Freight Association Docket 
15—National Perishable Freight Committee Docket 
16—New England Freight Association Docket 
17—New England Freight Association Hearings 
18—Southern Freight Association Docket 
19—Southern Freight Association Dispositions 
20—Southwestern Freight Bureau Docket 
21—Southwestern Freight Bureau Hearings 
22—Texas Tariff Bureau Docket 

23—Texas Tariff Bureau Hearings 

24—Trunk Line Association Docket 

25—Trunk Line Association Hearings 

26—Trunk Line Coal and Coke Docket 

27—Trunk Line Coal and Coke Hearings 
28—Western Trunk Line Docket 

29—Western Trunk Line Hearings 

30—Western Trunk Line Dispositions 
31—Transcontinental Freight Bureau Docket 
32—Transcontinental Freight Bureau Dispositions 
83—Southern Ports Foreign Freight Docket 
34—-Consolidated Classification Docket 

35—National Diversion and Reconsignment Dockets 
36-—Embargo Notices, Modifications and Cancellations 
37—Steamship Sailings 

38—Express Classification Docket 

383—Address of Roads Filing First Tariff with I. C. C. 
40—Adoption Notices 


Samples and full information free on request 
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UPPOSE your shipment is damaged 

enroute? Your customer is dissatisfied. 
Your goods are partially ruined or destroyed. 
Time is lost. Money is lost. 


A Transportation Policy with the Insurance 
Company of North America will insure your 
goods against the risks and perils of trans- 
portation from warehouse to warehouse. It 
will insure your shipments continuously, 
not only on railroads but on trucks, freight 
platforms and ferries, to the moment of 
actual delivery. 


American industry and commerce have been pro- 
tected by Insurance Company of North America 
policies for 131 years. Over a century-and-a- 
quarter record of paid obligations is behind every 
North America transportation policy. 


Ask a North America agent 
or write to Department 2 


Insurance Company of 


North America 


Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia 


“‘The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 
Founded 1792 











ALLEGES MANY ERRORS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


An application for rehearing containing pointed and specific 
allegations of errors of fact has been filed by the Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) et al. in No. 12813, its complaint against 
the Director-General. There-are eight paragraphs setting forth 
alleged misstatements of fact or misleading statements of fact 
which the complainants allege the Commission made in refusing 
to grant relief as to an export rate of 24.5 cents on petroleum 
and its products from Ranger and other north Texas ports, and 
group 3 in Oklahoma to New Orleans and Baton Rouge. They 
demanded reparation, but the Commission held against the com- 
plainants. 

“Perhaps the most misleading statement in the report,” 
said the applicants, “is that on page 645 to the effect that the 
‘17.5 cent and 22 cent rates from Wichita Falls and Burkburnett 
were restricted to movements over the lines named.’ ” Obvi- 
ously, said the applicants, that statement was made for the pur- 
pose of showing that the 22 cent rate was so restricted that it 
could not be fairly used for purposes of comparison. They said 
the facts were almost diametrically opposite. They said the 
rates were not restricted, but that on the contrary they were 
the rates generally applicable and that therefore they were the 
ones to be used for purposes of comparison. Another statement 
by the Commission to which they objected was to the effect 
that the rates were in a somewhat chaotic condition because the 
oil field in northern Texas was comparatively new. They as- 
serted the rates were not in a chaotic condition, but, on the con- 
trary, that the 22 cent rate sought by them was the one that 
applied uniformly on crude from all Oklahoma oil shipping 
points as well as from the north Texas points except from the 
points covered by the complaint. 

They insisted that the rate from Ranger, Strawn and Tiffin, 
Tex., to Baton Rouge could not reasonably be and should never 
have been higher than from other north Texas producing points 
or from group 3 in Oklahoma. They said the propriety of in- 
cluding Ranger, Strawn and Tiffin in the group was tacitly ad- 
mitted by the Director-General’s witness when he said that 
the rates therefrom were held at 24.5 cents for a time because 
the carriers were trying to effect an increase in the group rate 
and that when it was found that the increase could not be 
accomplished the rate from Ranger, Strawn and Tiffin was 
reduced to 22 cents, the basis to which the complainants tried 
to obtain reparation because the 24.5 cent rate, at all times, 
they insisted, was out of line. 


The application for a rehearing is based upon the ability of 
the complainants to present evidence that was not available at 
the time the case was tried, especially the history of the rate 
adjustment as written by the Director-General’s freight rate 
committee. They said the Director-General did not put that his- 
tory into the record and they were not able to produce it until 
after the record had been closed. They want the opportunity to 
produce that history, as part of a considerable bulk of new testi- 
mony going to the main issue, that is the unreasonableness of 
the 24.5 cent rate. 


STOCK PILE ENGINE SERVICE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Arguments by means of briefs have been submitted to the 
Commission in No. 11074, Jones & Laughlin Ore Company et al. 
vs. Director-General et al., in which, according to the declaration 
of the attorneys for the Director-General, the case has been aban- 
doned by the original complainant, but is being continued by 
twenty-eight interveners. They seek reparation on account of 
damage they claim to have suffered by reason of the withdrawal 
of an engine and crew from the service of taking iron ore from 
stock piles at the upper lake shipping ports to the docks. The 
Director-General withdrew free switch engines from that service 
in 1918 and for three years the complainants furnished their own 
engines for that service, or in some instances were able to hire 
the Director-General’s engines and crews at the rate of $7.50 
per engine hour. 


Damages were Claimed in instances in which the $7.50 per 
hour charge was made and in instances in which the complain- 
ing interveners used their own engines. In instances where the 
Director-General furnished the engine the amount of the dam- 
age was fixed at $7.50 per hour on the theory that the movement 
of the ore from the stock pile to the docks was covered in the 
line-haul rate. Damage was also claimed in the case of where 
the complainants furnished the engine and crew. The measure 
of damage in such cases was fixed at the cost to the complain- 
ants of performing the service. 


Director-General’s lawyers hooted at the idea of reparation 
in either kind of case and called attention to the fact that the 
complainant had withdrawn from the case, but that the 28 inter- 
veners were continuing it. Inasmuch as the engine service was 
restored in 1921, the prayer for an order for the future became 
moot. 

The interveners have made their case on the proposition that 
the through charges became unreasonable to the extent of the 
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$7.50 charge where the engine and crew were furnished and the 
amount of the cost in instances where the shipper furnisheg 
the engine and crew. 

The Director-General claimed that eight of the interveners 
were barred even if it were admitted there might be ground for 
contnding that the through charges became unreasonable, be. 
cause the transfer from the stock pile to the docks was included 
in the line-haul rates. They were barred, he said, because they 
were not filed within one year from the end of federal controj 
He also denied that the transfer from stock pile to dock was 
included in the line-haul rate. He contended that the most the 
complaining interveners could ask was an allowance under gee. 
tion 15, which the Commission time and again had said it could 
not order. 

In conclusion, that Director-General’s lawyers said there 
could be no award or reparation because the interveners had 
not presented any data showing upon which ore the charge of 
$7.50 per engine hour was made or upon which ore the inter. 


eg had spent money to get it from the stock pile to the 
ocks. 


TELEPHONE OPERATING INCOME 


The operating income of 72 large telephone companiés ag 
gregated $11,260,347 in June, as compared with $10,859,721 in 
June, 1922, an increase of 3.7 per cent, and $71,518,009 in the six 
months ended with June, as compared with $62,106,695 in the 
same period of 1922, an increase of 15.2 per cent, according to 
statistics compiled by the bureau of statistics of the Commission, 

Operating revenues in June totaled $53,789,603, as compared 
with $49,492,658 in June, 1922, an increase of 8.7 per cent, and 
$319,283,080 in the six months, as compared with $287,557,603 
in the same period of 1922, an increase of 11 per cent. 

Operating expenses in June totaled $38,159,588, as compared 
with $34,726,528 in June, 1922, an increase of 9.9 per cent, and 
$220,787,650 in the six months, as compared with. $202,375,478 
in the same period of 1922, an increase of 9.1 per cent. 

The number of company stations in service at the end of 
June was 10,939,446, as compared with 10,131,926 at the end of 
June, 1922, an increase of 8 per cent. 

The ratio of expenses to revenues was 70.94 per cent in June 
as compared with 70.17 per cent in June, 1922, and 69,15 per 
cent for the six months, as compared with 70.38 per cent in the 
same period of 1922. 


THE COST OF PROGRESS 


(Continued from page 538) 
advertisement, of course, would not have the “pull” of 


an article of this sort by a well known writer in an 
influential publication; but the same kind of thing can 
be done by means of advertising. Men can be employed 
who know what should be done and how to go about 
doing it. The railroads should seek them and put 
them on the pay roll. There never was-a time, perhaps, 
when there was greater need for public understanding 
of the railroad problem, nor, for that matter, when the 
public:mind was in better condition to receive the mes- 
sage the railroads could give. 

In what we have said we are not pleading the cause 
of the railroads, for their own sake. We are pleading 
the cause of good transportation for the shippers who 
buy it and the business that depends on it. We know 
the railroads need regulation and we want them regt- 
lated. We know their desires are often unreasonable 
and we want those desires checked. But we want 4 
public realization of what transportation means to the 
country and that, in order to pull the load, the railroads 
must be protected from hamstringing. Statesmen who, 
because they have heard of a farmer said to have received 
less for a carload of potatoes than the freight charges 00 
them, argue that freight rates ought to be radically te 
duced or the railroad valuation on which the general 
level of rates is based should be cut in half, ought to be 
made to appear as ridiculous as they are. 


You can get the day’s important traffic news every 
working day in the year through THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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=Jo}- a mne) an) em ne 
OPERATES 
Finest Harbor Terminals 


AND THE 


Largest Cold Storage Plants in the West 


Waterside General Cold Storage and Bonded Warehouses 


















TERMINALS SERVED BY FOUR TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROADS 


Write Traffic Department for Rates, Space and Sailings 


ADDRESS 


PORT OF SEATTLE 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 







Expedite your 


Th ft between 
shipments x men 


the Eastern and Western 
{runk line terrifories 










Of the sixteen railroad 
lines entering Peoria, 
the Peoria and Pekin 
Union Railway Com- 
pany, a terminal and 
Switching line, is the 
connecting link used in 
the interchange of all 
the traffic between 
Eastern and Western 
lines and the greater 
portion of traffic be- 
tween Northern and 
Southern lines passing 
through the Peoria 
gateway. 
























Transfers of traffic be- 
tween these many line- 
haul carriers are made 
within a few hours by 
the use of the facilities 
of the Peoria and Pekin 
Union, while a much 
longer period is _ re- 
quired for such inter- 
change of traffic 
through some of the 
larger and congested 
gateways. Traffic is 
handled with sufficient 
dispatch to avoid con- 
gestion, thus affording 
regular and expeditious 
service in the move- 
ment of all through 
traffic. 




































Peoria and Pekin Union Railway] Company has unexcelled facilities for carrying on 
local and industrial traffic at and between Peoria and Pekin, Illinois, and serves 
efficiently all industries located upon its rails. 


PEORIA & PEKIN UNION RAILWAY G. 
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TRANSPORTATION TAX 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A preliminary statement by the bureau of internal revenue 
of the Treasury Department on internal revenue collections 
for the fiscal year 1923 shows that in the fiscal year 1922 there 
was paid to the government a total of $169,518,727.30 in trans- 
portation taxes. These taxes were repealed, effective January 
1, 1922. The transportation tax was divided as follows: Freight, 
$85,385,186.27; express, $12,475,870.18; passenger, $58,042,230.71; 
seats, berths and staterooms, $5,991,623.63; oil by pipe line, $7,- 
623,816.51. 

The statement said the loss of revenue due to the repeal of 
the transportation and other taxes was materially offset by 
increased revenue for 1923, principally from tobacco manufac- 
turers, $38,255,656.40, and from automobiles, etc., of $39,850, 
639.91. 

In the fiscal year 1923 taxes paid on telegraph, telephone 
and radio messages totaled $29,075,575.47 as against $28,086,- 
886.47 for 1922. The tax on leased wires or talking circuits 
brought in $1,190,379.40 in 1923 as against $1,184,635.32 in 1922. 


FIGHT ON FURNACE ALLOWANCE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Formal protest, accompanied with a request for suspension 
of an Illinois Central tariff granting an allowance of $1.25 a 
car for switching and spotting at an industry at Granite City, 
Ill., has been made to the Commission by the Louisville & 
Nashville and the Southern railways They protest because no 
allowance of any kind is made by any railroad in the South to 
any industry for the service of taking cars beyond the industry 
interchange track. They fear that if the Commission allows 
the Illinois Central tariff to become effective, the practice will 
spread to the South, especially because the Granite City plant, 
that of the St. Louis Coke and Iron Company, is in competition 
with blast furnaces and by-product plants in the South. 

Wrong in principle, an unnecessary sacrifice of carrier 
revenue, illegal, unjust and unreasonable are some of the things 
they have said about the proposal of the Illinois Central, which 
is carried in its I. C. C. A-8213, filed to become operative Sep- 
tember 12. They assert there is no duty upon a railroad to 
transport the cars consigned to or by an industry having plant 
tracks and motive power beyond the interchange, because, owing 
to the operations of the industry railroad, the engines and crew 
of the common carrier railroad or railroads that may serve 
the industry cannot take the cars to the points of loading and 
unloading. They desire the investigation that would follow 
suspension to go into the question of the lawfulness of the 
proposed allowance in view of the large number of decisions 
cited by them which, they claim, shows the allowance would 
be illegal. 

The protest and petition for suspension contains an ex- 
haustive review of dozens of cases in which the Commission 
has dealt with the question of allowances at blast furnaces, 
steel plants and other industries so big as to make it economical 
for them, in the operation of their plants, to employ railroad 
equipment owned by them. 





CRUDE OIL DIFFERENTIAL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

The Lubrite Refining Company has asked for a rehearing 
in No. 14122, Lubrite Refining Company vs. Dayton-Goose Creek 
et al., and the Western Petroleum Refiners’ Association has asked 
for leave to intervene in that case and also for re-hearing so that 
it may be heard on the subject of the relationship of rates on 
refined and the lower grades of petroleum products, as well as 
on crude. 

Both attack the decision of the Commission in that it failed 
to find the rates on crude, from Goose Creek, Tex., unreasonable 
to the extent they exceeded reasonable rates on crude from the 
Beaumont-Port Arthur group; also in that it failed to find the 
rates on crude unreasonable to the extent they were not from 
5 to 6.5 cents less than the contemporaneous rates on refined 
oils. They said the Commision had frequently held that crude 
oil rates should properly be somewhat less than the rates on 
refined oils between the same points, particularly in Midcontinent 
Oil Rates, 36 I. C. C. 109; Pure Oil Co. vs. Director General, 56 
I. C. C.; and in Western Petroleum Refiners’ Association vs. 
Director-General, 66 I. C. C. 426. In many other cases, the appli- 
cants said the Commission had recognized and approved the 
maintenance of crude and other low-grade oil rates on a basis 
less than refined oil rates. They cited eleven such. 

The complainant asked for an opportunity to adduce evidence 
to show (1) that the refined oil rates from Goose Creek and Hull, 
Tex. to East St. Louis were not unduly low at the time the ship- 
ments moved, and (2) that the same rates when applied on crude 
resulted in charges that were and are unreasonable. 

The present rates on crude are below those on refined oils 
but the applicants contend that they were unreasonable because 
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not below those on refined oils at the time the shipments moved, 
because the basis of rates on crude lower than on refined was ip 


effect in other parts of the western group at the time of the 
movement. 


S. P. TO ACQUIRE LINE 


The Southern Pacific has applied to the Commission for 
authority to acquire and operate the Chowchilla Pacific Railroag 
in Madera County, Cal., extending from Chowchilla to Dairyland, 
a distance of 11.68 miles. The applicant said the line could be 
operated more efficiently and economically as a branch line of 
its system than as a separate line. 


E. & P. STOCK AND LEASE 


The Erie & Pittsburgh Railroad Company has applied to the 
Commission for authority to issue $1,209,350 of special stock and 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company for authority to assume as 
lessee the obligation and liability in respect thereof. The stock 
will be issued to the Pennsylvania in partial settlement for addi- 


tions and betterments made to the property during 1918 to 1922, 
inclusive. 


U. N. J. & C. BOND ISSUE 


The United New Jersey Railroad & Canal Company has ap- 
plied to the Commission for authority to issue and deliver to 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company $1,824,000: of general mort- 
gage 414 per cent bonds that will be guaranteed by the Penn- 
sylvania as lessee. The Pennsylvania proposes to sell the bonds, 
The bonds will reimburse the Pennsylvania for moneys expended 
in retiring bonds of the applicant. 





MAILING PERISHABLE ARTICLES 


Postmasters have been advised by the Post Office Depart- 
ment that reports reaching the department indicate that suffi- 
cient care is not being exercised in the acceptance of perishable 
articles for shipment in the mails and that perishable matier 
is only mailable when it can reasonably be expected to reach 
the addressee without spoiling. If liable to spoil ,without being 
iced within time reasonably required for transportation and 


delivery, perishable articles should not be accepted for mailing, 
the department said. 


~, 
% 








Digest of New Complaints 


No. 14876. Sub. No. 1. The Durham Mfg. Co., Muncie, Ind., vs. 
Nelson & Albemarle et al. : 
Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory, preferential rates in 
violation of section 4 on soapstone discs from Schuyler, Va., to 
Muncie, Ind. Asks cease and desist order, just and reason- 
able rates and reparation. ; 
No. 15087 (Sub. No. 3). Marinette & Menominee Paper Co., Menomi- 
nee, Mich., vs. C. & N. W. et al. Lo 

Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory and prejudicial rates on 
shipments of pulp wood and other commodities to and from mill 
of complainant at Menominee because of charges for terminal 
services. Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates 
and reparation. 

No. 15118. C. E. Bash & Co., Huntington, Ind. vs. B. & O. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory and prejudicial rates and 
charges on bituminous coal from mining districts of Ohio to 
Huntington, Ind. Alleges defendants maintained rates which were 
much lower in proportion to the service rendered to Toledo, O., 
Detroit, Mich., and points nearby. Asks cease and desist order, 
just and reasonable rates and reparation. , 

No. 15118. Sub. No. 1...Larson Coal Co. et al., Gary, Ind. vs. Michigan 

Central et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on coal from points in West 
Virginia to Gary and Michigan City, Ind. Asks reparation. 
No. 15118. Sub. No. 2. Farmers Trust Co., Anderson, ind. vs. C. C. 

C.-@ St. Ts. Gb ai. 

Unjust, unreasonable and prejudicial rates in violation of fourth 
section on coal from points in West Virginia to Anderson, Ind. 
— cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates and repara- 
ion. 

No. 15118. Sub. No. 3. Hardin Grain Co, et al., Fortville, Ind, vs. 

Cc. Cc Cc. & Bt. B.. @t al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, prejudicial rates in violation of fourth 
section on coal from points in West Virginia and Kentucky to 
Fortville, Ind Asks cease and desist order, just and reason- 
able rates and reparation. 

. 15118. Sub. No. 4. The Farmers Cooperative Co., Yorktown, Ind. 
vc. €. ©. & St. Lb... et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and prejudicial rates in violation of fourth 
section on coal from points in West Virginia and Kentucky t0 
Yorktown, Ind. Asks cease and desist order, just and reason- 
able rates and reparation. 

No. 15118. Sub No. 5. Domestic Coal Co., Muncie, Ind. vs. C. C. © 

& Se. DZ. et. ar. s 

Unjust, unreasonable and prejudicial rates on coal from points 
in West Virginia to Muncie, Ind. Asks cease and desist order, 
just and reasonable rates and reparation, 

No. 15118. Sub. N& 6. E. G. Vernon & Son, Anderson, Ind. vs. P: 

C. Cur& St. L. ot al. ' 

Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory and prejudicial rates 0M 
coal from points in West Virginia and Kentucky to Anderson, 
Ind Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates an 
reparation. ¢ 

No. 15118. Sub. No. 7. Domestic Coal Co., Muncie, Ind. vs. P. C. & 

& St. L. et al. t 

Unjust, unreasonable, and prejudicial rates on coal from wee 
Virginia and* Kentucky to Muncie, Ind. Asks cease and desis 
order, just and reasonable rates and reparation. 
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THE UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


The only warehouse within the harbor zone offers an adequate and efficient service to shippers and 
receivers of freight through the Port of Los Angeles. 

480,000 square feet of fireproof free and U.S. Customs Bonded warehouse space. 

Wharfage and handling 314 cents per cwt. Railroad charge from shipside to warehouse 2 cents per cwt. 

Warehouse handling charge including unloading and in and out handling 5 cents per cwt. 

Insurance rate 25 cents per hundred dollars per year. 

We solicit the distribution of general merchandise and the storage of cotton, wool, grain, flour, 















part: sugar, coffee, copra, oil cake, automobiles, news print, paper, canned goods and all staples. 
sufli- Pool car shipments distributed throughout the Southwest. 

able High density cotton compress operated in conjunction with the warehouse. 

We will arrange for the booking of steamer space when requested. 

ing Storage, Forwarding and Distribution. 

an 


ling, 


Union Terminal Warehouse Company 


Los Angeles: San Pedro: Chicago: . New York City: 


731 Terminal Street Post Office Box 126 123 W. Madison Street 100 Broad Street 
(Port of Los Angeles) 


| LOS ANGELES HARBOR 


nomi- 


es on 


vl The Greatest Seaport of the Pacific Southwest 


rates 


s. HERE ARE SOME FACTS 


1 were 


0, 0. PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS 
a The City of Los Angeles has ay on improvement of its waterfront $9,000,000.00, and has available 
chigan approximately $6,000,000.00. The United States Government has expended approximately $6,000,000.00 on 
West e breakwater, dredging and jetty work, with appropriations of nearly $1,000,000.00 available for further 
Me ¢ Federal projects. 
fourth WHARVES AND PIERS ; 
a Municipal wharves are of standard construction, 10,780 feet of wooden piles, creosoted, and deck, and 


8,120 feet of reinforced concrete piles and deck. Private wharves total approximately 24,000 feet. 
TRANSIT SHEDS AND WAREHOUSES 


1d, vs. 


fourth 


cky to The city owns and operates 5 transit sheds, having a uniform width of 100 feet, and a combined 
pene length of 4,430 feet. There are also 585 feet of umbrella sheds. All are accessible by rail and paved roads. 
» RAILROADS 7 
srt All waterfront improvements are served on the same terms by the Santa Fe, Southern Pacific, Union 
oe Bs Pacific and Pacific Electric Railway Companies through the Municipal Terminal System, which has approxi- 
ae mately 25 miles of trackage. 
‘eal PILOTAGE 
Poder, The port may be entered from the open sea in any weather. Pilotage is not compulsory. The easiest 
| ‘ port to enter on the Pacific Coast. 
vs. = t 
nail Further information covering coal and oil facilities, 
Jerson, stevedoring, handling, wharfage, storage, etc., 
tes and will be promptly supplied upon application. 
> ¢, C. 


n West The’ Board of Harbor Commissioners, Los Angeles, California 


1 desist 
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No. 15118. Sub. No. 8 E. B. Steck & Son, Muncie, Ind. vs. C. & O. 


et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and prejudicial rates in violation of fourth 
section on coal from points in West Virginia and Kentucky to 
Muncie, Ind. Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. 

No. 15118. Sub. No. 9. Peterson Lumber & Coal Co., Anderson, Ind. 
ve. ©... C..& &.. LL. etal. 

Unjust, unreasonable, prejudicial rates in violation of fourth 
séction on coal from mines in Kentucky, West Virginia and Vir- 
ginia to Anderson, Ind. Asks cease and desist order, just and 
reasonable rates ang reparation. 

No. Pigs yu. No. 10. Fred Brown Co., Anderson, Ind. vs. C. C. C. 

Unjust, unreasonable, Macrtentnehery and prejudicial rates in 
violation of the fourth section on coal from points in West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky to Anderson, Ind Asks cease and desist 
order, just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 15018 (Sub. No. 7). W. M. Smith & Co. et al., Logansport, Ind., 
vs. Chicago & Eastern Illinois et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on coal from the Clinton (Ind.) 
district to Logansport. Asks cease and desist order, just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 15018 (Sub. No. 8). Grant Coal & Supply Co., Logansport, Ind., 
ve. CC. © C. & St. LL. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on coal from Brazil and Clinton 
districts in Indiana to Logansport. Asks cease and desist order, 
just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 15119. Crabbs, Reynols, Taylor Co., Crawfordsville, Ind. vs. B. 
& O. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and prejudicial rates in violation of the 
fourth section on coke from Portsmouth, O., to Wingate, Ind. 
ime cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates and repara- 

on. 

No, 15120. South Side Lumber & Coal Co., Crawfordsville, Ind. vs. 
Cc. C,. €.. & MB. is. otal. 

Unjust, unreasonable and prejudicial rates on coal from points 
in the Clinton (Ind.) district to Crawfordsville, Ind. Asks cease 
and desist order, just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 15121. Proximity Manufacturing Co., et al., Greensboro, N. C. 
vs. Director-General, as agent. 

Onjust, unreasonable, preferential and prejudicial rates in vio- 
lation of fourth section on 32 cars of epsom salts from Atlanta, 
Ga. to Greensboro, N. C. Asks reparation. 

No. 15122. Gulf Coast Citrus Exchange et al., Silver Hill, Ala. vs. 
L. & N. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on oranges from Silver Hill, 
Ala, and other Alabama points to Minneapolis, Sioux City, Ia., 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Omaha and Lincoln, Neb. Asks cease and desist order, 
just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No Deg Geo. A. Hormel Co., Austin, Minn. vs. C. M. & St. P. 
et al. 

No. wo Geo. A. Hormel Co., Austin, Minn. vs. C. M. & St. P. 
et a 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on fresh. meat and packing house 
products from Austin, Minn., to Dallas, Tex., and points related 
thereto or grouped therewith. Asks cease and desist order, just 
and reasonable rates and reparation. 
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No. 15124. Stauffer Chemical Co. of Texas, Houston, Tex., vs. Hous- 
ton & Brazos Valley et al. 

Alleges rates in violation of Sections 1, 2 and 3 of the act oy 
ground or otherwise manufactured sulphur from Bryan Mound 
and Freeport, Tex., when ground or otherwise manufactured at 
Freeport to points in Louisiana. Asks cease and desist order 
and just and reasonable rates. 


No. 15125. The Crowr Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore, Md., vs. Director 
General, as agent, and B. & O. : : jf 
Unjust and unreasonable rates in violation of Section 6 on 
bottle caps, bottle-capping machines and bottle openers, from 
Highlandtown, Baltimore, to various points, and on raw mate. 
rials received at Highlandtown, because of imposition of switch. 
ing charge of $2 per car. Asks reparation. 


No. 15127. Henry L. Hunter, Pleasantville, N. Y., vs. New Haven 
et al. 

Attacks storage heater car charge on perishable freight as 
unjust, unreasonable, illegal and unlawful. Asks that provisions 
of tariffs of New Haven and other defendants relating to stor- 
age heater car charges be held unjust, unfair, unreasonable 
and unlawful. 


No. 15128. Jackson Traffic Bureau, Jackson, Miss., vs. Alabama & 
Vicksburg et al. ‘ 
Unjust, unreasonable, prejudicial and discriminatory rates op 
furniture from Fort Smith, Ark., to Jackson, Miss. Asks just 
and reasonable rates and reparation. 


No. 15129. Donald Thompson, Post City, Tex., vs. Director-General, 
as agent. : 
Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory, preferential or prejudicial 
rates on 32 cars of horses shipped from Wyoming points to Texas 
for feeding. Asks reparation. 


No. gene & Kahn Grocery Co, et al., Montgomery, Ala., ys, 
a & 


Unjust, unreasonable, excessive and unlawful rates on canned 
goods from Mobile to Montgomery, Ala. Asks cease and desist 
order, just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 15131. Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 
vs. Director-General, as agent. 

Rates in violation of section 6 on coke from ovens in West 
Virginia to Minneapolis. Asks reparation. 

No. 15132. Burns Brothers, New York City, vs. Pennsylvania, 

Illegal demurrage charges on shipments of coal at Greenville, 
N. J. Asks reparation. : 

No. 15133. The Standard Oil Company (Ohio), Cleveland, O., vs. Di- 
rector-General, as agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on gasoline, from Ft. Worth and 
Electra, Tex., to destinations in Ohio. Asks reparation on -basis 
of Commission’s decision in Sligo Iron Store Company case. 

No, 15135. Milwaukee Grain Elevator Co., Seattle, Wash., vs. Di- 
rector-General, as agent. : : 

Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory, preferential or prejudicial 
rate on 1 carload of bulk barley from Minneapolis, Minn., to 
Canyon, Wash. Asks reparation. ; 

No. 15136. Eagle-Ottawa Leather Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. Director- 
General, as agent. : 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates on green salted 

hides from Milwaukee to Whitehall, Mich. Asks reparation. 


Docket of the Commission 





Note, Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last Issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 


this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


September 10—Bartlesville, Okla.—Examiner Fleming: 
4995—-Phillips Petroleum Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 


Sept. 10—Washington, D. C.,—Examiner Marchand: 


Valuation Docket No. 234—In re tentative valuation of the property 


of Augusta Belt Railway Company. 


a —~: ad 10.—Denver, Colo.—Commissioner Hall and Examiner Koe- 
14855—The Colorado & New Mexico Coal Operators’ Assn. vs. D. & 


R. G. W. et al. 
September 10—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Flynn: 


1. & S. 1862—Tripoli from Kansas and Missouri to Western Trunk 


Line Territory. 


September 10—Great Falls, Mont.—Examiner Mackley: 
4588—Royal Milling Co. vs. Director General. 
14682—Devine & Asselstine -et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


oopeemaer 10—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Gault: 


S. 1866—Grain and Grain Products from Iowa, Minnesota and 


South Dakota to Texas. 
September 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner F. W. White: 


Fourth section application 12427 of Old Dominion Transportation Co. 
(rates between New York, N. Y., and Richmond, Va., via New- 


port News, Va.). 
Sept. 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Marchand. 


Valuation Docket No. 247—In re tentative valuation of the property 


of Augusta and Summerville R. R. Company. 


September 11—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Fleming: 
14178—Liberty Glass Co. vs. Missouri Pac. R. R. et al. 
11846—Oklahoma Publishing Co. et al. vs. Director General et al. 


11846 (Sub. No. 1)—Times Publishing Co. et al. vs. Director Gen- 


eral et al. 
11864—Oklahoma Paper Co. et al. vs. Director General et al. 


September 11—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Flynn: 


12794—Eddy & Eddy Manufacturing Co. vs. Director General, Mo 


Pac. R. R. et al. 
September 11—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Keene: 


12477—Massachusetts Oil Refining Co. vs. Boston & Albany R. R. 


(N. Y. C. R. R. Lessee) et al. 
September 11—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner McChord: 


14846—Jonesboro Freight Bureau et al. vs. St. L.-S. W. Ry. et al. 


September 11—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Flynn: 


12779—National Preservers and Fruit Products Asso, vs. Abilene & 


Southern et al. 


12779 (Sub. No. 1)—National Preservers and Fruit Products Ass0. 
vs. Director General. 


Sept. 12—Frankfort, Ky.—Railroad Commission of Kentucky: 
Finance Docket 2954—In the matter of the application of the Frank- 
fort & Cincinnati Ry. Co. for a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity authorizing it to abandon its line. 
September 12—St. Louis, Missouri—Examiner Flynn: 
¥3831—Peerless ‘White Lime Co. et al. vs. C. & E. I. Ry. et al. 


September 12—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Keene: 
14882—Union Smelting & Refining Co., Inc., et al. vs. Cent. R. R. 
of N. J. et al. 


September 12—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner McChord: | 
14898— Memphis Freight Bureau for King-Hasse Furniture Co. et al. 
vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 


September 12—Cleveland, Ohio—Examiner Fuller: 
14907—The Pittsburgh & Conneaut Dock Co. vs. P. R. R. et al. 
14907 (Sub 1)—Pittsburgh Steamship Co. vs. P. R. R. et al. 


September 12—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hillyer: 
14981—Armour & Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
14771—John Morrell & Company et al, vs. N. Y. C. et al. 
14771 (Sub. No. 1)—Swift & Company et al. vs. N. Y. C. et al. 
14771 (Sub. No. 2)—Wilson & Company et al. vs. N. Y. C. et al, 


September 13—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Flynn: _ : “ 
14972—Toberman, Mackey & Co. vs. Terminal Railréad Ass'n of § 


Louis et al. a 
14908—(and Sub. Nos. 1 to 11, incl.) Tobermann, Mackey & Co. VS 
Carriers. 


September 13—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Fleming: ; 
14781 (Sub. Nos. 1 and 2)—Oklahoma Traffic Association et al. VS. 
A. G. S. R. R. et al. and ae of fourth section applications 
Nos. 1766, 959, 2311, 462, 582, 677 and 1618. 
14781 (Sub-No, 3)—Merchants and Manufacturers Traffic Bureau et 
al, vs. A. G. S. et al. 
September 13—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Keene: 
5012—The Richmond County Coal Merchants Association et al. V8 
B. & O. R. R. et al. 
September 13—Helena, Mont.—Examiner Mackley: 
14572—Board of Railroad Commissioners of the State of Montana 
vs. Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Railway Company et al. 
September 13—San Francisco, Calif—Commissioner Cox and/or Ex 
aminer Bardwell. ; po 
14941—Investigation into the administration of Section 4 of 
Interstate Commerce Act (per Senate resolution of March 3). 
September 14—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Keene: , = 
* | and S. 1883 (first supplemental order)—Acid, Moundsville, W. - 
and the Pittsburgh district, to points in Pa., W. Va., and Ohio 


September 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Burnside: Fort 
Finance docket 468—In the matter of settlement with the 
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ALWAYS 


On-time road 


Illinois Central has an enviable reputation for operating trains with unequalled 
punctuality, in all sorts of weather and under all sorts of conditions. 


Reasons 

Powerful locomotives kept in top-notch condition and usually assigned to the 
same engineers. 
A capable and loyal personnel. 
Smooth, well-ballasted, carefully maintained track. 
Superior terminal facilities. 

Distinctive Trains 

With the Finest of Steel Equipment 
“PANAMA LIMITED,” Chicago and New Orleans 
“THE FLORIDAN”—“THE SEMINOLE,” Chicago and Florida 


“HAWKEYE LIMITED,” Chicago and Omaha, Sioux City, Sioux Falls 
“DAYLIGHT SPECIAL”—“DIAMOND SPECIAL,” Chicago and St. Louis 


J. V. LANIGAN 


General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill, 


Illinois Central 


FOR EXPERT TARIFF COMPILATION 


The TARIFF DEPARTMENT of 
The Traffic Service Corporation 


Tariff Service includes— 
The compilation, printing and filing of freight and passenger tariffs. 


The compilation, printing and filing of tariff indexes and supplements thereto: 


Indexes are revised by a check against the public tariff file of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Supplements to indexes are compiled from data obtained in our daily examination of 
all new tariffs and supplements filed with the Commission. You can keep your 
tariff file up-to-date by checking our index supplements against it. 


Special service in solving knotty rate and tariff problems. We offer you the 
benefit of our records and the experience gained by our staff of transportation 
experts in the daily study of live rate and tariff questions. 


The same policy of thorough, accurate work, by men of ability, which has been maintained 
in the various activities of The Traffic Service Corporation, governs in our tariff department. 


Estimates gladly submitted on any tariff publication. Write us today about your tariff problems. 


The Traffic Service Corporation 
SPECIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT, Suite 505 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Dodge, Des Moines & Southern R. R. Co. under section 209 of ~ September 21—Fall River, Mass.—Examiner Keene: 


the Transportation Act, 1920. 
September 14—Toledo, Ohio—Examiner Fuller: 
4876—Toledo Cooker Co. vs. Nelson & Albemarle Ry. et al. 
September 15—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner McChord: f 
. and S. 1870—Grain and grain products, Illinois to Clarksville and 
Nashville, Tenn. Portions of fourth section application 1952 of 
L. & N. R. R. (grain and grain products from awneetown, IIl., 
to Nashville and Clarksville, Tenn.) 
September 15—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gault: 
4983—American Association of Nurserymen vs. Am, Ry. Ex. 
September 17—New York, N. Y.—Division 5 | 
14490—In re efficient, economical, and joint use of terminals 
of common carriers in the port of New York district and the cost 
to carriers of operating the terminals in performing common car- 
rier services. 
September 17—Galveston, Tex.—Examiner Fleming: 
4891—Geo. H. McFadden & Brother’s Agency vs. Director-General. 
14920—Julius W. Jockusch et al. vs. G. C. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
September 17—New York, N.: Y.—Examiner Keene: 
14948—National Association of Waste Material Dealers vs. D. L. & 
. R. 
September 17—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Gault: 
14733—A. G. Sulfer & Company vs. Director General and portions of 
fourth section applications 704 and 2045. 
15005—J. K. Dering Coal Company et al. vs. Dircetor General, C. 
& E. I. R. R. et al. 
September 17—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Fuller: 
1. & S. 1853—Increased switching charges at Detroit, Mich. 
September 17—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Mackley: 
14974—Spokane Merchants’ Ass’n, a Corporation, vs. American Rail- 
way Express. 
September 17—Seattle, Wash.—Commissioner Cox and/or Examiner 
Bardwell: 
14941—Investigation into the administration of Section 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act (per Senate resolution of March 3). 
September 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pyne: 
11881—Krauss Brothers Lumber Co. vs. Director-General, Ala. & 
Miss. R. R. et al. 
11881 (Sub. 1)—Krauss Brothers Lumber Co. vs. Director-General, 
Ala., Tenn. & Nor. R. R., et al. 


September 17—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Flynn: 
14985—American Paper Products Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
September 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Carter: 
15057—In the matter of the status of the Hannibal Connecting Rail- 
road Company. 
September 18—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Flynn: 
1. and S. 1886—Bituminous coal from mines in Illinois to certain sta- 
tions in Missouri. 
September 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pyne: 
ar a aaa 5 Oil & Gas Co. vs. Director-General, L. & N. R. R., 
et al. 
September 18—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Keene: 
14996—Borden’s Farm Products Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R, et al. 
September 18—Chicago, Ill_—Examiner Gault: 


14917—Chicago Live Stock Exchange vs. Director General Canadian 
Pacific Ry. et al. 


September 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Griffin: 
4897—Keystone Roofing Manufacturing Co. vs. Director-General. 


September 18—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Gault: 
4945—Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. vs. Director General, B. & O. 


September 19—Chicago, IIl.—Examiner Gault: 
Ss ane, S. 1894—Classification ratings on organ or piano benches and 
stools. 


September 19—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McChord: 
. and S. 1858—Cotton and cotton linters from Louisiana and Arkan- 
sas to Louisiana and Texas Gulf ports. 
.15083 (Sub. No. 11)—New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau vs. Abilene 
& Southern et al. 
September 19—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Keene: 
14501—Universal Oil Co., Ine., et al., vs. Director General, Sou. 
Pac., et al. 
September 19—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Keene: 
14991—-General Motors Corp. vs. Director-General, N. Y. C. R. R. 
Seotember 19—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Mackley: 
14572—Board of Railroad Commissioners of the State of Montana 
vs. Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Railway Company et al. 
Sept. 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
13608—Southern Wire and Iron Co, et al. vs. The Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown Ry. Co. et al. 
13802—Texas Farm & Ranch Publishing Company vs. Ahnapee & 
Western Ry. et al. 

Portions of fourth section application No. 700, filed by F. A. 
Leland, relating to rates on printing paper from Cheboygan and 
Kalamazoo, Mich., to Dallas, Texas, etc. 

13656—Early-Foster Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 

14403—Express Publishing Company vs. G. H. & S. A. Ry. et al. 
September 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pyne: 

14836—Union Sulphur Co. vs. Texas & New Orleans R. R. Co. et al. 


September 20—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McChord: 
5004— Mississippi Southern R. R. vs. G. & S. I. et al. 


September 20—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Keene: 
4921—William F, Allen & Co., et al. vs. P. R. R. 


September 20—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Flynn: 
15013—Consolidated Coal Company of St. Louis vs. Mo, Pac. R. R. 
et al. 


September 20—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Gault: 
14899—East St. Louis Cotton Oil Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
September 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
3513—Stuttgart Rice Mill Co. et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. Co. et al. 
13883—Anheuser-Busch, Inc., vs. B. & O. C. T. R. R. Co. et al. 
13865—Anheuser-Busch, Inc., vs. C. & A. R. R. et al 
September 21—Washinzgton, D. C.—Examiner H. C. Davis: 
* Finance Docket—Petition of Automatic Telephone Company of New 
Bedford and New England Telephone and Telegraph Company for 
permission to consolidate. 


September 21—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Fleming: 
ss Fae ta Chamber of Commerce vs, Alexandria & Western 
y et ai. 





14492—Fall River & Norfolk S.S. Co., Inc. vs. S. A. L. et al. 
September 21—Chicago, I!l.—Examiner Gault: 
1. and S. No. 1874—Cheese from Wisconsin points to Ohio river cross- 


ings. 
* 15114—Armour & Co. vs. Ahnapee & Western et al. 


September 21—Michigan City, Ind.—Examiner Fuller: 
14965—Indiana State Chamber of Commerce vs. Santa Fe et al, 
September 21—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Fleming: 
14976—Edgar L. Pearson & Co. vs. St. L., B. & Mex. Ry. et al. 
14878—Merchants & Planters Oil Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
September 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
14366—Van Dyke Smelting and Refining Works, Inc., vs. Pa. R. R, 
14366 (Sub. No. 1)—Van Dyke Smelting and Refining Works, Inc., ys. 
Pa. R. R. et al. 
14021—American Sugar Refining Co. vs. Director General. 
14419—The Atlantic Refining Co. vs. Director General, B. & O. R. R. 


et al. 
13978—E., I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Director General. 
September 22—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McChord: 
15003—-Mississippi Southern R. R. vs. G. & S. I. 
September 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
13895—The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. 


et al. 
ee ag _ Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., et al. vs. B. R. & 
. Ry. et al. 
= (Sub. ae Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., et al. vs. Erie 


. R. et al. 

13887—Coastwise Lumber and Supply Co., Inc., vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
September 24—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Disque: 

* 15006—In the matter of rates, charges, classifications, regulations, 
and practices governing the transportation of anthracite coal. 
Sept. 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

Finance Docket 2883—In the matter of the application of the Arkan- 
sas Short Line for a certificate of public convenience and necessity 
authorizing it to construct a line of railroad in Arkansas. 

Septeeter 24—Boston, Mass.—Commissioner Hall and Examiner 
ealey: 

12964—Consolidation of railroads. 

September 24—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gault: 

14904—-The Griess-Pfleger Tanning Co. vs. Central Railroad Co. of 
New Jersey et al. 

14904 (Sub. 1)—Griess-Pfleger Tanning Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
Septembr 24—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Mackley: 
13199—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association et al. vs. 

General, Southern Pacific Co. et al. 

1. and S. 1888—Cancellation rule for constructing combination rates 
on forest products, north Pacific coast to eastern destinations. 
September 24—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Fleming: 
1. & S. 1831—Petroleum, Kansas and Oklahoma to El Paso, Texas, 
and group. 
September 24—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Fuller: 


bs Ba gu State Highway Commission vs. Abilene & Southern 
y. eta 


14838—Buhner Fertilizer Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 

September 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
14078—The Chattanooga Mfg. Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al 
14077—Louisville Fire Brick Works vs. Director General, Southern 


Director 
* 


Ry. 

14108—Sales Department, Gillican-Chipley Co., Inc., vs. Director 
General, Gulf & Northern R. R. 

14108 (Sub 1)—Sales Department, Gillican-Chipley Co., Inc., vs. 
Director General, Angelina & Neches River R. R. 

14677—Louisville Pottery Company vs. Director General. 


September 24—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Flynn: 
lI. and S. 1890—Transit privileges on trans-continental grain at sta- 
tions on the St. L.-S. F. Ry. 


Sept. 24—Washington, D. C.—Director Mahaffie: 

Finance Docket 3131—In the matter of the application of the A. C. 
L. R. R. Co. and L. & N. R. R. Co. for authority to acquire con- 
trol, by lease, of the railroad and properties of the C. C. & 0. 
7." Cc. C. & O. Ry. of S. C., and Clinchfield Northern Ry. 
re) 2 


September 25—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Keene: 
1. and S. 1855—Asphalt from New Orleans and related points to points 
in Arkansas. 


September 25—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Gault: 
13107—National Live Stock Exchange vs. Santa Fe et al. 


September 25—Gulfport, Miss.—Examiner McChord: 
14854—Gulfport Fertilizer Co. vs. L. & N. 


September 25—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Mackley: 
14558—Booth Kelley Lumber Co. vs. Director General Sou. Pac. Co. 
Soper ne Wash.—Commissioner Cox and/or Examiner 
ardwell: 
14941—Investigation into the administration of Section 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act (per Senate resolution of March 3). 
September 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
14109—The Board of Trade of Cairo, Ill., vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al 
13690—The United States Coal and Coke Co., Inc., vs. Director Gen- 
eral, Pa. R. R., et al. 
14247—Wadhams Oil Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 
14247 (Sub. 1)—O’Neil Oil and Paint Co. vs. C. & N. W Ry. et al. 


Sept. 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sweet: | ; 
Valuation Docket 228—In re tentative valuation of properties of 
Mineral Range R. R. Co. and Hancock & Calumet R. R. Co. 
Valuation Docket 256—In re tentative valuation of property of 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Ry. Co. 


September 26—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Flynn: 
14890—The Haydite Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


September 26—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Gault: 
14994—-Laona & Northern Ry. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. 
September 26—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Fuller: 
1894—Indiana rates, fares and charges (on question raised in 
Commission’s orders of March 5 and July 2). 
September 26—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
14012—Sewell Valley R. R. Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. 
14288—Oscar Mayer & Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 
Septmeber 26-——Portland, Ore.—Examiner Mackley: ’ i 
14868—The Portland Traffic & Transportation Association vs. Nor. 
Pac. Ry. et al. f 
14954—-The Portland Traffic & Transportation Association vs. Nor. 
Pac, Ry. et al. 
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Union Pacific 


— the route of the old Pony Express 
that will make another run this September 


During September will be re-enacted 
one of the most dramatic features of 
pioneer travel to the West, when, 
Starting at St. Joseph, Mo., relays of 
hardy horseback riders will rush over 
the route of the “Pony Express” to 
California. 





Those relentless old carriers of the 
trans-continental mail, spurring their 
horses to 15 miles an hour, followed 
nature’s highway across the mount- 
ains—the trail of the buffaloes, Indi- 
ans, Mormon pioneers and goldseek- 
ers of "49. 


Along this same Overland Route the 
trains of the Union Pacific have, 
for more than half a century, moved 
back and forth like a gigantic shuttle, 
weaving their part in the magnificent 
fabric of civilization, typified by the 
agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment of the West. 





Traffic Agencies 


Complete information regarding passenger and freight service 
cheerfully furnished by any Union Pacific representative. 
Offices are maintained at principal cities throughout the country. 





















ATLANTA, GA....... eoeuee 49 N. Forsyth St. KANSAS CITY, MO.........+. 805 Walnut St. REDLANDS, CAL.....ccccecess 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. ....1st Ave. & 20th St. LINCOLN, NEB..........e000- 204 N. 11th St. RENO, NEVADA....Second and Center Sts, 
BOISE, IDAHO......ce0e- 8th & Bannock Sts. LONG BEACH, CAL., Ocean Ave. & Pine St. RIVERSIDE, CAL..... e068 eececs 680 Main St. 
BOSTON, MASS.......... 294 Washington St. LOS ANGELES, CAL...... .221 S. Broadway SACRAMENTO, CAL......... 1006 Fourth St. 
Bry PHONE ec cccvsesccsessad 4S. Main St. MILWAUKEE, WIS. ....... 221Grand Ave. '‘ SAN PEDRO, CAL............ 521 Beacon St. 
CHEYENNE, WYO........ 1605 Central Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. . ...125 S. Third St. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH ....10 S. Main St. 
CHICAGO, HLL... 58 E. Washington St. NEW ORLEANS, LA.....226 Carondelet St. SAN DIEGO, CAL......... 4th and Plaza Sts. 
CINCIINIA TE, Oy ccccccee coves 4th & Vine Sts. WW WORE, . Zu. ccccessccs 280 Broadway SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ...... 673 Market St. 
CLEVELAND, O. .....cc0e-- 1016 Euclid Ave. OAKLAND, CAL.......... 433 Fourteenth St. SEATTLE, WASH......0.-W. Pass. Station 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA......... 37 Pearl St. OCEAN PARK, CAL...........- 149 Pier Ave. SIOUX CITY, IOWA,....... 520 Nebraska St. 
DALLAS, TEX...... Commerce & Akard Sts. ee ee 390 24th St- SPOKANE, WASH ........ 727 Sprague Ave. 
DENVER, COLO........ 601 Seventeenth St. PASADENA, CAL........403 E. Colorado St. ST. JOSEPH, MO., Frederick Ave. & Felix St. 
DES MOINES, IA. ......... e000 209 Fifth St. PHILADELPHIA, PA.....15th & Market Sts. DE. Ti, Be v0cc00cses deepens 611 Olive St. 
DETROIT, MICH. ...127 W. Lafayette Blvd. PITTSBURGH, PA. Smithfield St. & 6th Ave. TACOMA, WASH............ 106 S. Tenth St. 


FRESNO, CAL., Tulare St. & Van Ness Ave. PORTLAND, O 







Riseweaee 35844 Washington St. TORONTO, ONT................69 Yonge St. 
W. H. MURRAY, General Passenger Agent, Omaha, Nebraska 
D. S. SPENCER, General Pass. Agent, Salt Lake City, Utah 
WM. McMURRAY, Gen’ Passenger Agent, Portland, Oregon 
T. C, PECK, Gen’! Passenger Agent, Los Angeles, California 














C. J. LANE, General Freight Agent, Omaha, Nebraska 
J. A. REEVES, General Freight Agent, Salt Lake City, Utah 
H. E. LOUNSBURY, General Freight Agent, Portland, Oregon 
W. F. LINCOLN, General Freight Agent, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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September 27—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gault: 
14900—Manufacturers Association of Chicago Heights on behalf of 
American Manganese Steel Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
14962—-Manufacturers’ Asso. of Chicago Heights on behalf of Ameri- 
can Manganese Steel Co. vs. P. R. R. et al. 


September 27—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Flynn: 
14886—Black Steel and Wire Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
1. and 8S, 11—Wasteful service by tap lines—Prescott & N. W. R. R., 
Ouachita & N. W. R. R., and Louisiana & Pacific Ry. 
9024—Oakdale & Gulf Ry. Co. 


September 27—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiner McChord: 
14903—Rosser & Fitch et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


September 27—New York City, N. %.—Examiner Hillyer: 
14771—John Morrell & Company ex al. vs. N. Y. C. et al. 
14771 (Sub. No. 1)—Swift & Company : « al. vs. N. Y. C. et al. 
14771 (Sub. No. 2)—Wilson & Company et al. vs. N. Y. C. et al. 
~—" so Slaughterers’ Traffic Association vs. N. Y. C. 
. . Oo Oe 


September 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
14124—American Hominy Co. vs. Director General: 
13972—Alabama & Mississippi R. R. Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe Ry. et al. 
13655—Grand Rapids Terminal Belt Ry. Co. vs. Pere aMrquette et al. 
September 28—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Fuller. 
14896—American Strawboard Co. vs. Ill. Cent. et al. 


September 28—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Keene: 
1. & S. 1872 (first supplemental order)—Track storage charges on 
grapes at Boston and East Cambridge, Mass. 
September 28—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner McChord: 
14919—J. W. Patterson Commission Co. et al. vs. Director General, 
P. R. R.. et al. 
14949—Randall Bros. vs. L. & N. et al. 
14949 oS No. 1)—W. R. Smith vs. L. & N. et al. 
14949 (Sub. No. 2)—T. A. Hinson Coal Co. vs. L. & N et al. 
14949 (Sub. No. 3)—White Coal Co. vs. L. & N. et al. 
14949 (Sub. No. 4)—Fulton Ice & Coal Co. vs. L. & N. et al. 
14930—W. M. Fain Grocery Co. vs. L. & N. et al. 
September 28—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Keene: 
l. & §. 1872—Track storage charges on grapes at Boston and East 
Cambride, Mass. 


September 28—El Paso, Tex.—Examiner Fleming: 

14870—El Paso Chamber of Commerce vs. Santa Fe et al. 
September 28—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

14413—Mississippi Railroad Commission et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 


September 29—Argument at Washington, D. C. ; 

1. and S. 1842—Rules, regulations and charges for protective serv- 
ice on perishable freight (argument covers all suspended items 
except Paragraph H of Rule 200A). 

14456—James W. Person vs. Illinois Central R. R. Co. 


October 1—Topeka, Kan.—Examiner Flynn: 
15117—Iola Cement Mills Traffic Asso. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


October 1—Topeka, Kan.—Examiner Flynn: 
° ba ete Atlas Portland Cement Co. (of Kansas) vs. A. T. & 5S. 
“, et al. 

October 1—Minneapolis Minn.—Examiner Gault: 

* 15031—W. P. Devereux Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 

October 1—Topeka, Kans.—Examiner Flynn: 
14801—Missouri Portland Cement Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
14911—Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


October 1—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Gault: 
15014—Campbell Construction Co. vs. La Crosse & Southeastern et al. 
15014 (Sub.. No. 1)—Campbell Construction Co. vs. La Crosse & 
Southeastern et al. 
14933—Campbell Construction Co. vs. La Crosse & Southeastern. 
14946—Vye Grain Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 


October 1—Austin, Texas—Examiner Keeler: 
13518—Federal Grain Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
14927—Oklahoma Millers’ Asso. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
ee aration Commission of Oklahoma vs. Abilene & South- 
ern et al. 
Fourth section application 671 of F. A. Leland (grain, grain 
products, etc., between points in Oklahoma and points in Texas). 
Fourth section application 12291 of F. A. Lland (grain, grain 
products, etc., between points in Oklahoma and points in Texas). 
October 1—Douglas, Ariz.—Examiner Fleming: 
11783—Traffic Bureau of the Douglas Chamber of Commerce and 
Mines et al. vs. Director General, Arizona Eastern et al. 


October 1—Terre Haute, Ind.—Examiner Fuller: 
14709—Ayrshire Coal Co. vs. Sou. Ry. 
October 1—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Mackley: 
14814—United Commercial Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 
—— Powder Co. vs. Director General, Bingham & Gar- 
e y. 


October 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Marchand: 
Valuation Docket No. 279—In re tentative valuation of the property 
of Muscatine, Burlnigton & Southern Railroad Company. 
October 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pattison: 
Val. Dkt. No. 83—In re tentative valuation of the property of 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western Railroad Company. 
October 2—Douglass, Ariz.—Examiner Fleming: 
14958—Buxton-Smith Co. vs. El P. & S. W. R. R. et al. 
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October 3—Denver, Colo.—Director Mahaffie: 
Finance docket 3169—In the matter of the application of the D. & R. 
G. W. R. R. Co. for authority, among other things, to issue securi- 
ties and assume obligations. 


October 3—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

1. and §S. No. 1782—Proportional class rates between Upper Mis- 
Sissippi River crossings and points in Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri 
and South Dakota. f 

1. and S. 1848—Sand and gravel from stations on C. & W. C. Ry. 
to the southeast. 

October 4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
!. and S, 1851—Loading and unloading live stock at Chicago, Ill. 


October 4—Omaha, Nebr.—Examiner Flynn: 
14953—A. B. A. Oil Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
15002—Crowell Lumber & Grain Co. vs. Director General. 
October 5—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Flynn: 
* |. and S. 1902—Corn from C. & N. W. stas. in Mo. River groun to 
Ogden and Salt Lake City, Utah. 
October 5—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Fleming: 
14637—-State of Arizona, ex rel. Arizona Corporation Commission ys 
Ariz, Eastern R. R. et al. 
14817—State of Arizona ex rel. Arizona Corporation Commission ys, 
Ariz, Eastern R. R. et al, 


October 6—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Fleming: 
12539—Arizona Packing Company vs. Director General, Arizona 
Eastern. 
October 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Marchand: 
Valuation Docket 260—In re tentative valuation of the properties 
of Pere Marquette R. R., Grand Rapids, Kalkaska & Southeastern 
R. R. Co., Huron & Western R. R. Co., and Chicago & West 
Michigan Ry. Co. 
October 8—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner Flynn: 
14928—Headington and Hedenburgh vs. Director General. 
October 8—Evansville, Ind.—Examiner Fuller: 
14857—J. Woolley Coal Company et al. vs. Southern Ry. 


October 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pattison: 

Val. Dkt. No. 235—In re tentative valuation of the properties of 
the Virginian Railway Company and the Virginian Terminal Rail- 
way Company. 

October 10—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Keeler: 
* I, and S. 1876—and first supplement order—Varnish, Chicago, Mem- 
phis and St. Louis to Texas. 


October 10—Sioux Falls, §S. D.—Examiner Flynn: 
15000—Sioux Falls Live Stock Exchange et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 


October 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
13273—In the matter of interstate and intrastate rates for the trans- 
portation of ordinary live stock, C. L., from points in Nebraska 
to Omaha, and South Omaha, Nebr. in their relation to rates on 
the same commodity, C. L., from points in Nebraska to Kansas 
City and St. Joseph, Mo., and Sioux City, Ia. 
October 10—Washington, D. C.: 

Ex Parte 85. In the matter of accounting for investment in road 
and equipment with regard to the determination of the amount to 
be charged to balance sheet account 701 of (1) the Chi. & Eastern 
Illinois Railway Company, (2) Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway 
Company, (3) and, Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Company. 


October 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Fourth section application 12278—Paper and paper articles from 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan and Canada, to New Orleans, La. 
14253—Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. et al. vs. P. & R. et al. 
October 11—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Keeler: : 
= oe Commission of Oklahoma vs. Abilene & South- 
ern et al. 
Fourth section applicatiors 671 and 12291 of F. A. Leland (grain, 
sens een etc., between points in Oklahoma and points in 
exas). 
13518—Federal Grain Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
14927—Oklahoma Millers’ Asso. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
October 12—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
— a Electric Company vs. Director-General, N. Y. C. 


et 5 
12479—American ‘ee Co. et al. vs. Director-General, B. 


& O. R. R. et al. 
12479-Sub. No. i—Frank A. Scott and J. O. Eaton, Receivers from 
Standard Parts Company vs. Director-General. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
13122—Firestone Tire & Rubber Company vs. P. R. R. 
12278—Post Bros. Tile Co. vs. Director General, St. L.-S. F. et al. 
—, 12—Atlanta, Ga.—Commissioner Cox and/or Examiner Bard- 
well: 
14941—Investigation into the administration of Section 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act (per Senate resolution of March 3). 
October 15—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Flynn: 
* 15029—Des _ Board of Trade et al. vs. Des Moines & Central 
Iowa et al. 


October 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
14422—Texas Chamber of Commerce, et al. vs. Director General, A. 
T. & S. F. et al. 
13713—The C. Reiss Coal Co. vs. P. M., Director General et al. 
13462—Aunt Jemima Mills Co. vs. Director General, C. B. & Q. et al. 
October 15—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Mackley: 
14721—-State of Utah vs. Bamberger Electric Railroad Co., Director 
General, et al. 
14721 (Sub. 1)—Union Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General. 
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When the Maine 
Blew Up 


RAFFIC men, who remember that as 

one of the great events of their boy- 
hood, are growing gray. Their years of 
gaining experience are nearly done, their 
years of full usefulness just beginning. 


At that time the Trans-Continental Freight 
Co. was organized. They saw a fallow field 
in which they could be exceedingly useful. 


In the last quarter-century they have saved 
money for many thousands of shippers. A 
systematic and dependable method of for- 
warding related commodities in car load 
units to distant markets was introduced. 


You and your firm can benefit by the 
massed information and experience of that 
quarter-century. Our service is equally 
adaptable to shipments of one hundred or 
forty thousand pounds. 


A representative from our nearest office 
will be glad to call. 


Trans-Continental Freight Co. 


General Offices: 203 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Eastern Offices: Woolworth Bldg., New York 


Old South Bldg. Denver. 


1700 Fifteenth St. 
Ellicott Square 


Los Angeles....Van Nuys Bldg. 
San Francisco..Monadnock Bldg. 


Cincinnati. . L. C. Smith Bldg. 


Cleveland. ... . Hippedrome Bldg. 
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(Jastest steamers 
between San Francis 
and the Orient 
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T5 ears Of UNEXCELLED 
FREIGHT SERVICE 







Highest Marine NEXT SAILINGS 


Classification 
~ Lowest Insurance 
Rates 


Passengers and Express-Freight 


From San Francisco to Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hongkong and Manila 


S. S. President Cleveland sails September 20 





. S. S. President Pierce sails...... October 4 

ee Dept. S. S. President Lincoln sails ..... October 18 

1p —, S. S. President Wilson sails ...November 1 

at Shippers’ Service S. S. President Taft sails...... November 15 
Always and every ] 4 days thereafter 





‘Through Bills of Lading issued to and from all ports beyond port of call 


For rates and other information apply to any railroad agent, or to 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


508 California St., San Francisco, Cal. Central Bldg., 108 West Sixth St., Los Angeles, Cal. 10 Hanover Square, New York City 
Also at TRANSCONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY OFFICES 


Woolworth Building Old South Building . Drexel Building Union Trust Building 
New York City Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ellicott Square Building Hip me Building 1700 Fifteenth Street 203 South Dearborn Street 
Buffalo, New York eveland, Ohio Denver, Colorado Chicago, Illinois 


Managing Agents 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 
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“The Strongest Single Fe 














That is what an executive of a great shoe company said of 
COLUMBIA SERVICE 


in explaining why the company had decided to build a mammoth 
warehouse in St. Louis, after a careful study of the advantages 
offered by various cities for economic merchandise distribution. 


Read his yds in the 
newspaper clipping 
reproduced below: 










erty, thus affording . 
tles of twenty-six railroads. 
The 3 Endicott-Johnson Company 
®pared no efforts in studying the ad- 
vantages of St. Louis and other cities 
to ascertain which point offered ‘the 
best and most economic opportunity 
for distribution to their patrons.Upon 
this phase of the matter Chester B. 
Lord, first vice president, said- } 
“We «at first thought that the best 
way for distribution would be by a 
chain of branch houses covering the 
Southeast, the Southwest and North- 
west, and such plun was ruther defi- 
wor set up, following the investiga- ; 

m and report of a committee of the] g 

¢eampany’s staff experts. We, of 

course, had a world of data respetting 
sich points as Atlanta, Dallas. ana 
Kansas City, in connection with that 
idea. The St. Louis situation was pre- 
eented exhaustively by R. D Sang- 
eter, industrial commissioner of the} * 
Chamber of Commerce. The showing 
W&n 30 conclusive that the company's 
previous plun was abandoned. after 
full:cousideration of every ungle and 
after a number of extended personal 
' wisits to this city by ow chief offi- 

cers. 

“First of all, St. Louis ia the dem-. 
Ogstrated shoe market and nuturs! 
bese of supply for tna eeale West 
trade. The distribution of population, 
estate by state. and suvings of trans- 
portution charges favored St. ‘Louis 
sirongly for concentrating carload 
ehipiments originating at the Eastern 
factories and distributed, in Jess than 
cerricad luts, from the St. Lottiis house. 

> “But perhaps the strongest single 

factor was St Louis’ superior and 
unique Terminal system of hagdling 
merchandise The off-track freight 
stations of the Columbia Terminals 
Cowipany represent the tast word in 
convenient, «conomic merchandise] ed 
shipping. The. investigation of the 
actual operating results of this sys- 
tom was a revelution und so impress- 
ed our people that they concluded to 
hook up, if possible, our St. Louis 
house with ane of those depots. We 
were. particularly fortunate in being 
able‘to do so. St. Louis’ system does 







Mr. Lord, looking over the situ- 
ation entirely from the standpoint 
of his own business interests, 
said: “The off-track freight sta- 
tions of the Columbia Terminals 
Company represent the last word 
in convenient, economic mer 






























chandise shipping.” 
hai, 


This explains one of the reasons 
why St. Louis is the strategic 
commercial gateway between 
East and West. 























call 


Jing asset to the ‘commercial rl SB or COLUMBIA TERMINALS COMPANY 
-— ve Reg : 400 South BROADWAY 
is FROM THE SUNDAY GLOBE — 


DEMOCRAT OF JUNE /0,/923 : ee - LOUIS 
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“Your consuming ee 


= We BRIDGE THE ~*~ 


RRC NE CES 


MANUFACTURERS \ R. TRAFFIC MAN, LOOK AT THE MAP. The circled cities 4 WHOLESALERS 


ANO IMP are strategic traffic pivots, linked by the rails of the Penn- ; as 
W pield ie sylvania System. ND at) ALL sce 


You will recognize these cities with their dependent territories 
as being logical centers in which to carry s = stocks, to be sent 
there at carload rates and be readily accessible to your local cus- 
tomers when they want your product, or prone A for prompt less- 
carload reshipment to your clientele in adjacent towns. 
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You will save your company Time and Money in thus dis- 
tributing in and through these circled cities. 


In each city is a dependable warehouse facility of the Penn- 
sylvania System, providing a modern storage and distributing 
establishment with up-to-date methods, reasonable non-discrimina- 
tory rates, and unsurpassed service. Negotiable receipts are issued 
and low insurance rates are procurable. 


Se ace nce So 

ne. wie ce 
soar ath set ne tas tl 
paves aii mates. 


PASE ncn Ste eeee ‘ 


Carrying stocks in these thoroughly reliable facilities will 
please your trade in the territories served by these circled cities 
and minimize your traffic costs. 


sonanecutesmasieniticiaciantsiioissii italia: | 
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Consign your cars in care of the warehouses listed below and 
enjoy modern storage and distributing service par excellence. 
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The San Antonio and Aransas Pass Railway Co. 





> 


J. 8. Peter, yl dl 


PEnid ) 


no ° Muskogee 
San Antonio, Tex. Yy J Q OklahomaCity 


J. B. Brooks, 

.G. F. Ay 

San Antonio, Tex. 
H. C. Franks, 


Gen. Agt. Frt. Dept., 
San Antonio, Tex. 


W. A. Springall, 
Com. Agt., 
San Antonio, Tex. 








J. C. Mangham, “i 
Gen. Frt. Agt., Y Gearye Je! 
Amarill :>e 
Vy 


Anadarko§ Ky 
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SPEEDY, 


ACCURATE, 
AND 


ACCOMMODATING 
17 PERFORMANCE 


Monterey 





Making close connection with the Freight Service on all principal lines with which we connect; 


our service is unexcelled with through fast freight trains for carload and package freight making the 
time between terminals shown below, also to Mexico via Laredo. 






































_— rs °o o— — List. of Direct Connecting Rail Lines ; 
Waco Houston orpus Christi |__Alice__|Larede Aransas Harbor Terminal Railway 
i> smite 3314 Bre. 24 hrs. 26 hrs. 24 hrs. 35) brs. Fredericksburg & Northern Ry. 
Cameron. -.)} 30% hrs. 20 22 20 32 Gulf Coast bi 
Houston | 32% hrs. 18 « 21 < 19 « 3034 “ oast Lines 
SaaAntonio| 23 * Gen 4°? ..:... 11 « 9« 20% Gulf Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. 
Below is approximate service in days from following cities and River Crossings: seem aliny 9 oes Ry. 
FROM bd Southern Pacific Lines : 
Wace Houston San Antonio | Corpus Christi; __Allice via Alice San Antonio. Uvalde & Gulf R. R. 
Ta and eeeeaee 4 days 334 days 335 days 335 days es -y San Antonio Southern Ry. 
Memphite sseesens ee H+ o Ht ae St. Louis Southwestern Ry. (Cotton Belt) 
New Orleans! 3 days 3% * s * : . 3% Sugar Land R 





: y- 
Proportionate service to above is rendered to all intermediate points. | sani ke Ry. 
i SS exzas exican . 
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Where to reach them 


Another Vote of Confidence 
Twenty-five Million Dollars for 221 New Miles of Southern Pacific 


The Southern Pacific has not ceased from pioneering. In two widely separated sec- 
tions it is closing gaps in its lines, creating new through routes and opening new countries 


for development. 


In Western Oregon—The Natron Cut-off 


By building 118 miles of new line from 
Oakridge, in the center of Western Ore- 
gon, to Kirk, Oregon, the terminus of the 
present Klamath Falls branch, which con- 
nects with the main line at Weed, Cali- 
fornia, a new shorter through: route with 
better grades will be provided between 
Oregon and California, penetrating a rich 
and promising territory, not now provided 
with railroad facilities. 


In Western Mexico—The Tepic Line 


Twenty-five hundred miles distant from this 
Oregon work (as far as from _Ohio to Califor- 
nia) by 103 miles of new mountain construc- 
tion, the Southern Pacific is closing another 
gap'in its lines on the West Coast of Mexico 
between Tepic and La Quemada, which will 
permit through service between Western 
United States: and Guadalajara, City of Mexico 
and Vera Cruz; provide a new route between 
Eastern, Central and Western Mexico and 
open up fertile districts for settlement. 


Our map will assist you in visualizing the distance. between these two undertakings 
and in realizing the far-flung field of enterprise and vast and varied capacity for trans- 
portation service afforded by the SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 
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